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CHAPTER   L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

PBELIMINABT  BEMARK8  ON  THE  SUBJECTS  TBBATBD  OF  IN  THIS  WOBK — 
DEFINITION  OP  THE  TEBM8  BECENT,  POST-PLIOCENE,  AND  POST-TEB- 
TIABT  —  TABUXAB  VIEW  OF  THE  ENTIBE  8EBIES  OF  F088ILIFEB0US 
STRATA. 

"VTO  subject  has  lately  excited  more  curiosity  and  general 
-^^  interest  among  geologists  and  the  public  than  the 
question  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Human  Race^ — whether  or 
no  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  caves,  or  in  the  superficial 
deposits  commonly  called  drift  or  "  diluvium,"  to  prove  the 
former  co-existence  of  man  with  certain  extinct  mammalia. 
For  the  last  half-century,  the  occasional  occurrence,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  of  the  bones  of  man  or  the  works  of 
his  hands,  in  cave-breccias  and  stalactites,  associated  with  the 
remains  of  the  extinct  hyena,  bear,  elephant,  or  rhinoceros, 
has  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the  date  of  man  must  be 
can'ied  further  back  than  we  had  heretofore  imagined.  On 
the  other  hand,  extreme  reluctance  was  naturally  felt,  on  the 
part  of  scientific  reasoners,  to  admit  the  validity  of  such 
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evidence,  seeing  that  so  many  caves  have  been  inhabited 
by  a  succession  of  tenants,  and  have  been  selected  by  man, 
as  a  place  not  only  of  domicile,  bat  of  sepulture,  while  some 
caves  have  also  served  as  the  channels  through  which  the 
waters  of  occasional  land-floods  or  engulfed  rivers  have 
flowed,  so  that  the  remains  of  living  beings  which  have 
peopled  the  district  at  more  than  one  era  may  have  sub- 
sequently been  mingled  in  such  caverns  and  confounded 
together  in  one  and  the  same  deposit.  But  the  facts  brought 
to  light  in  1858,  during  the  systematic  investigation  of  the 
Brixham  cave,  near  Torquay  in  Devonshire,  which  will  be 
described  in  the  sequel,  excited  anew  the  curiosity  of  the 
British  public,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  general  admission 
that  skepticism  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  caV^  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  antiquity  of  man  had  previously  been  pushed 
to  an  extreme. 

Since  that  period,  many  of  the  facts  formerly  adduced  In 
favor  of  the  co-existence  in  ancient  times  of  man  with 
certain  species  of  mammalia  long  since  extinct  have  been 
re-examined  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  new  cases 
bearing  on  the  same  question,  whether  relating  to  caves  or 
to  alluvial  strata  in  valleys,  have  been  brought  to  light.  To 
qualify  myself  for  the  appreciation  and  discussion  of  these 
cases,  I  have  visited,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years, 
many  parts  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  have 
communicated  personally  or  by  letter  with  not  a  few  of  the 
geologists,  English  and  foreign,  who  have  taken  part  in  these 
researches.  Besides  explaining  in  the  present  volume  the 
results  of  this  inquiry,  I  shall  give  a  description  of  the 
glacial  formations  of  Europe  and  Korth  America,  that  I  may 
allude  to  the  theories  entertained  respecting  their  origin,  and 
consider  their  probable  relations  in  a  chronological  point  of 
view  to  the  human  epoch,  and  why  throughout  a  great  part 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  they  so  often  interpose  an  abrupt 
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barrier  to  all  attempts  to  trace  farther  back  into  the  past  the 
signs  of  the  existence  of  man  upon  the  earth. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  recent  modifications  of  the  Lamarckian  theory  of  pro- 
gressive development  and  transmutation,  which  are  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  the  "  Origin  of  Species,  by 
Variation  and  Natural  Selection,"  and  the  bearing  of  this 
hypothesis  on  the  different  races  of  mankind  and  their  con- 
nection with  other  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Nomenclature,  —  Some  preliminary  explanation  of  the 
nomenclature  adopted  in  the  following  pages  will  be  indis- 
pensable, that  the  meaning  attached  to  the  terms  Eecent, 
Post-pliocene,  and  Post-tertiary  may  be  correctly  understood. 

Previously  to  the  year  1833,  when  I  published  the  third 
volume  of  the  "Principles  of  Geology,"  the  strata  called 
Tertiary  had  been  divided  by  geologists  into  Lower,  Middle, 
and  Upper ;  the  Lower  comprising  the  oldest  formations  of  the 
environs  of  Paris  and  London,  with  others  of  like  age;  the 
Middle,  those  of  Bordeaux  and  Touraine ;  and  the  Upper,  all 
that  lay  above  or  were  newer  than  the  last-mentioned  group. 

When  engaged,  in  1828,  in  preparing  for  the  press  the 
treatise  on  geology  above  alluded  to,  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
classing  the  whole  of  this  series  of  strata  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  affinity  which  their  fossil  testacea  bore 
to  the  living  fauna.  Having  obtained  information  on  this 
subject  during  my  travels  on  the  Continent,  I  learnt  that 
M.  Deshayes  of  Paris,  already  celebrated  as  a  conchologist,  had 
been  led  independently,  by  the  study  of  a  large  collection  of 
recent  and  fossil  shells,  to  very  similar  views  respecting  the 
possibility  of  arranging  the  tertiary  formations  in  chrono- 
logical order,  according  to  the  proportional  number  of  species 
of  shells  identical  with  living  ones,  which  characterized  each 
of  the  successive  groups  above  mentioned.  After  comparing 
8000  fossil  species  with  5000  living  ones,  the  result  arrived  at 
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was,  that  in  the  lower  tertiary  strata  there  were  about  3} 
per  cent,  identical  with  recent ;  in  the  middle  tertiary  (the 
faluns  of  the  Loire  and  Gironde),  about  17  per  cent. ;  and  in 
the  upper  tertiary,  from  35  to  50,  and  sometimes  in  the  moat 
modern  beds  as  much  as  90  to  95  per  cent.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  brevity,  I  proposed  to  give  short  technical  names 
to  these  sets  of  strata,  or  the  periods  to  which  they  respect- 
ively belonged.  I  called  the  first  or  oldest  of  them  Eocene, 
the  second  Miocene)  and  the  third  Pliocene.  The  first  of 
the  above  terms,  Eocene,  is  derived  from  Tje»7  eos,  dawn,  and 
xatvd^  kainoSy  recent;  because  an  extremely  small  propor- 
tion of  the  fossil  shells  of  this  period  could  be  referred  to 
living  species,  so  that  this  era  seemed  to  indicate  the  dawn  of 
the  present  testaceous  fauna,  no  living  species  of  shells  having 
been  detected  in  the  antecedent  or  secondary  rocks. 

Some  conchologists  are  now  unwilling  to  allow  that  any 
Eocene  species  of  shell  has  really  survived  to  our  times  so 
unaltered  as  to  allow  of  its  specific  identification  with  a  living 
species.  I  cannot  enter  in  this  place  into  this  wide  controversy. 
It  is  enough  at  present  to  remark  that  the  character  of  the 
Eocene  fauna,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  antecedent 
secondary  formations,  wears  a  very  modern  aspect,  and  that 
some  able  living  conchologists  still  maintain  that  there  are 
Eocene  shells  not  specifically  distinguishable  from  those  now 
extant;  though  they  may  be  fewer  in  number  than  was 
supposed  in  1833. 

The  term  Miocene  (from  fietwv  meion,  less,  and  xatv6<; 
kainos,  recent)  is  intended  to  express  a  minor  proportion  of 
i-ecent  species  (of  testacea) ;  the  term  Pliocene  (from  irXeimy 
fUion,  more,  and  xaivo^  kainos^  recent),  a  comparative 
plurality  of  the  same. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  nomenclature  that 
certain  species  of  infusoria  found  in  the  chalk  are  still 
existing,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Miocene  and  Older 
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Pliocene  deposits  often  contain  the  remains  of  mammalia, 
reptiles,  and  fish,  exclusively  of  eztinct  species.  Bat  the 
reader  must  boar  in  mind  that  the  terms  Eocene,  Miocene, 
and  Pliocene  were  originally  invented  with  reference  purely 
to  conchological  data,  and  in  that  sense  have  always  been  and 
are  still  used  by  me. 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  the  terms  above  defined,  the 
number  of  new  living  species  of  shells  obtained  from  different 
parts  of  the  globe  has  been  exceedingly  great,  supplying  fresh 
data  for  comparison,  and  enabling  the  paleontologist  to 
correct  many  erroneous  identifications  of  fossil  and  recent 
forms.  New  species  also  have  been  collected  in  abundance 
from  tertiary  formations  of  every  age,  while  newly  discovered 
groups  of  strata  have  filled  up  gaps  in  the  previously  known 
series.  Hence  modifications  and  reforms  have  been  called 
for  in  the  classification  first  proposed.  The  Eocene,  Miocene, 
and  Pliocene  periods  have  been  made  to  comprehend  certain 
sets  of  strata  of  which  the  fossils  do  not  always  conform 
strictly  in  the  proportion  of  recent  to  extinct  species  with  the 
definitions  first  given  by  me,  or  which  are  implied  in  the 
etymology  of  those  terms.  These  innovations  have  been 
treated  of  in  my  **  Elements  or  Manual  of  Elementary 
Geology/'  and  in  the  Supplement  to  the  fiilh  edition  of  the 
same,  published  in  1859,  where  some  modifications  of  my 
classification,  as  first  proposed,  are  introduced;  but  I  need 
not  dwell  on  these  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  only 
formations  with  which  we  shall  be  concerned  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  are  those  of  the  most  modern  date,  or  the 
Post-tertiary.  It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  these  into  two 
groups,  the  Becent  and  the  Post-pliocene.  In  the  Eecent  we 
may  comprehend  those  deposits  in  which  not  only  all  the 
shells  but  all  the  fossil  mammalia  are  of  living  species;  in  the 
Post-pliocene  those  strata  in  which,  the  shells  being  recent, 
a  portion,  and  often  a  considerable  one,  of  the  accompanying 
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fossil  quadrupeds  belongs  to  extinct  species.  1  am  aware  that 
it  may  be  objected,  with  some  justice,  to  this  nomenclature, 
that  the  term  Post-pliocene  ought  in  strictness  to  include  all 
geological  monuments  posterior  in  date  to  the  Pliocene; 
but  when  I  have  occasion  to  speak  of  these  in  the  aggregate 
I  shall  call  them  Post-tertiary,  and  reserve  the  term  Post- 
pliocene  exclusively  for  Lower  Post-pliocene,  the  Upper  Post- 
pliocene  formations  being  called  "  Becent.'' 

Cases  will  occur  where  it  may  be  scarcely  possible  to  draw 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Newer  Pliocene  and  Post- 
pliocene,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  recent  deposits;  and 
we  must  expect  these  difficulties  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  with  every  advance  in  our  knowledge,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  gaps  are  filled  up  in  the  series  of  geological  records. 

Id  1839  I  proposed  the  term  Pleistocene  as  an  abbreviation 
for  Kewer  Pliocene,  and  it  soon  became  popular,  because 
adopted  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes  in  his  admirable  essay 
on  <^The  Geological  Eelations  of  the  existing  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  the  British  Isles  ;'''*'  but  he  applied  the  term  almost 
precisely  in  the  sense  in  which  I  shall  use  Post-pliocene  in  this 
volume,  and  not  as  short  for  Newer  Pliocene.  In  order  to 
prevent  confasion,  I  think  it  best  entirely  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  Pleistocene  in  future;  I  have  found  that  the 
introduction  of  such  a  fourth  name  (unless  restricted  solely  to 
the  older  Post-tertiary  formations)  must  render  the  use  of 
Pliocene,  in  its  original  extended  sense,  impossible,  and  it  is 
often  almost  indispensable  to  have  a  single  term  to  compre- 
hend both  divisions  of  the  Pliocene  period. 

The  annexed  tabular  view  of  the  whole  series  of  fossiliferous 
strata  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  the  chrono- 
logical relation  of  the  Becent  and  Post-pliocene  to  the  ante- 
cedent periods. 

*    Geological    Relations     of     the      Survej  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i  p.  336. 
existing    Faana    and    Flora   of    the      LondoUi  1846.) 
British  Isles.    (Memoirs  of  Gkologioal 
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CHAPTER  n. 

BEOENT  PERIOD— DANISH   PEAT  AND  SHELL    MOUNDS — SWISS 

LAKE-DWELLINGS. 

WOBKB  or  ABT  IN  DANISH  PKAT-M088BB — SXNAINS  Of  THESB  PBBIODB 
or  TSGBTATION  IN  TBI  PEAT — ^AGBS  OP  8T0NB,  BBONBB,  AND  IBOB^ 
BHBLL-M0UND8  OB  ANOIBNT  BEPT78B-HBAPB  Or  THX  DANI8H  IBLANDB — 
OBANGB  IN  OXOOBAPHIOAL  DISTBIBUTION  OP  MABIBB  VOLLU80A  8IN0B 
THBIB  OBIOIN — ^IMBBDDBD  BXM AINB  Or  MAMHALIA  OP  BBOBNT  8PB0IBB 
-—HUMAN  BKULLB  OF  THB  BAMB  PBBIOD — SWISS  LAKB-DWBLUNOB 
BUILT  ON  PILES — 8T0NB  AND  BBONZB  IMPLBMBNTS  POUND  IN  THEM — 
FOSSIL  OBBBALS  AND  OTHBB  PLANTS — BBMAINS  OF  MAMMALIA,  WILD 
AND  DOMBSTIOATED — NO  EXTINCT  SPECIES — CHBONOLOOICAL  COMPU- 
TATIONS OF  THB  DATE  OF  THE  BBONEE  AND  STONE  PEBIODS  IN 
BWITEBBLAND  —  LAKE-DWELLINGS,  OB  ABTIFICIAL  ISLANDS  CALLBD 
<'0BANNOGBS,"  IN  IBBLAND. 

Works  of  Art  in  Danish  Peat. 

TITHEN  treating  in  the  *' Principles  of  Geology"  of  the 
*  ^  changes  of  the  earth  which  have  taken  place  in  com- 
paratively modern  times,  I  have  spoken  (chap,  xlv.)  of  the 
imbedding  of  organic  bodies  and  haman  remains  in  peat,  and 
explained  under  what  conditions  the  growth  of  that  vegetable 
substance  is  going  on  in  northern  and  humid  climates.  Of 
late  years,  since  I  first  alluded  to  the  subject,  more  extensive 
investigations  have  been  made  into  the  history  of  the  Danish 
peat-mosses.  Of  the  results  of  these  inquiries  I  shall  give  a 
brief  abstract  in  the  present  chapter,  that  we  may  afterwards 
compare  them  with  deposits  of  older  date,  which  throw  light 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race. 
The  deposits  of  peat  in  Denmark,*  varying  in  depth  from 

*  An  exeelltnt  account  of  these  re-  and  will  be  foand  in  the  Bulletin  d*  U 

•••rohes   of    Danish   nataralista    and  Sooi^t^  Vaadoise  des  ScL  Nat,  i  tL 

aatiquariei  has  been  drawn  np  bj  an  Lansanne,  1860. 
•Ut   Swiss  feologisty  M.  A.  Morlot, 
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ten  to  thirty  feet,  have  been  formed  in  hollows  or  depres- 
sions in  the  northern  drift  or  boulder  formation  hereafter  to 
be  described.  The  lowest  stratum,  two  to  three  feet  thick, 
consists  of  swamp-peat  composed  chiefly  of  moss  or  sphagnum, 
above  which  lies  another  growth  of  peat,  not  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  aquatic  or  swamp  plants.  Around  the  borders 
of  the  bogs,  and  at  various  depths  in  them,  lie  trunks  of  trees, 
especially  of  the  Scotch  fir  (^PiniLS  sylvestris),  often  three 
feet  in  diameter,  which  must  have  grown  on  the  margin  of 
the  peat-mosses,  and  have  frequently  fallen  into  them. 
This  tree  is  not  now,  nor  has  ever  been  in  historical  times,  a 
native  of  the  Danish  Islands,  and  when  introduced  there  has 
not  thriven ;  yet  it  was  evidently  indigenous  in  the  human 
period,  for  Steenstrup  has  taken  out  with  his  own  hands  a 
flint  instrument  from  below  a  buried  trunk  of  one  of  these 
pines.  It  appears  clear  that  the  same  Scotch  fir  was  after- 
wards supplanted  by  the  sessile  variety  of  the  common  oak, 
of  which  many  prostrate  trunks  occur  in  the  peat  at  higher 
levels  than  the  pines;  and  still  higher  the  pedunculated 
variety  of  the  same  oak  (^Quercus  Robur  L.)  occurs  with  the 
alder,  birch  (^Betula  verrucosa  Ehrh.),  and  hazel.  The  oak 
has  now  in  its  turn  been  almost  superseded  in  Denmark  by  the 
common  beech.  Other  trees,  such  as  the  white  birch  (Betula 
alba),  characterize  the  lower  part  of  the  bogs,  and  disappear 
from  the  higher ;  while  others,  again,  like  the  aspen  (JPojpulus 
tranula)j  occur  at  all  levels,  and  still  fiourish  in  Denmark. 
All  the  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  and  all  the  mammalia  as 
well  as  the  plants,  whose  remains  occur  buried  in  the  Danish 
peat,  are  of  recent  species. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  stone  implement  was  found 
onder  a  buried  Scotch  fir  at  a  great  depth  in  the  peat.  By 
collecting  and  studying  a  vast  variety  of  such  implements, 
and  other  articles  of  human  workmanship  preserved  in  peat 
and  in  sand-dunes  on  the  coast,  as  also  in  certain  shell- 
moands  of  the  aborigines  presently  to  be  described,  the 
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Danish  and  Swedish  antiquaries  and  naturalists,  KM.  Nillson, 
Steenstrup;  Forchhammer,  Thomsen,  Worsaae,  and  others, 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  chronological  succession  of 
periods,  which  they  have  called  the  ages  of  stone,  of  bronze, 
and  of  iron,  named  from  the  materials  which  have  each  in 
their  turn  served  for  the  fabrication  of  implements. 

The  age  of  stone  in  Denmark  coincided  with  the  period 
of  the  first  vegetation,  or  that  of  the  Scotch  fir,  and  in  part 
at  least  with  the  second  vegetation,  or  that  of  the  oak.  But 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  oak  epoch  coincided  with  "  the 
age  of  bronze,''  for  swords  and  shields  of  that  metal,  now  in 
the  Museum  of  Copenhagen,  have  been  taken  out  of  peat  in 
which  oaks  abound.  The  age  of  iron  corresponded  more 
nearly  with  that  of  the  beech-tree.* 

M.  Morlot,  to  i^hom  we  are  indebted  for  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  recent  progress  of  this  new  line  of  research,  followed 
up  with  so  much  success  in  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland, 
observes  that  the  introduction  of  the  first  tools  made  of  bronze 
among  a  people  previously  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals,  im- 
plies a  great  advance  in  the  arts,  for  bronze  is  an  alloy  of 
about  nine  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin;  and  although 
the  former  metal,  copper,  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  is  occa- 
sionally found  pure  or  in  a  native  state,  tin  is  not  only  scarce, 
but  never  occurs  native.  To  detect  the  existence  of  this  metal 
in  its  ore,  then  to  disengage  it  from  the  matrix,  and  finally, 
after  blending  it  in  due  proportion  with  copper,  to  cast  the 
fused  mixture  in  a  mould,  allowing  time  for  it  to  acquire 
hardness  by  slow  cooling,  all  this  bespeaks  no  small  sagacity 
and  skilful  manipulation.  Accordingly,  the  pottery  found 
associated  with  weapons  of  bronze  is  of  a  more  ornamental 
and  tasteful  style  than  any  which  belongs  to  the  age  of 
stone.  Some  of  the  moulds  in  which  the  bronze  instruments 
were  cast,  and  '*  tags,"  as  they  are  called,  of  bronze,  which  are 

•  Morlot,  BoUetin  da  la  Soci<t€  VaadoiM  des  Soi.  Nat,  t  tL  p.  302. 
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tarmifl  in  the  hole  through  which  the  fused  metal  was  poured, 
hare  bvcn  fonod.  The  number  and  variety  of  objects  belong- 
ing to  the  age  of  bronse  indicate  its  long  duration,  as  doea 
the  pn>^rciis  in  the  arts  implied  by  the  rudeness  of  the  earlier 
tooU,  oUen  mere  repetitions  of  those  of  the  stone  age,  as 
coutraHiod  with  the  more  skilfully  worked  weapons  of  a  later 
•taf;r  of  the  same  {M?riod. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  age  of  copper  must  always 
kaTe  intervened  between  that  of  stone  and  bronze ;  but,  if 
so,  the  interval  seems  to  have  been  short  in  KurojM),  owing 
apparently  to  the  territory  occupied  by  the  aboriginal  in* 
habitants  having  been  invaded  and  conquered  by  a  people 
comiij;^  IVum  the  East,  to  whom  the  use  of  swords,  speara, 
and  other  wea|)ons  of  bronze  was  familiar.  Hatchets,  how- 
ever, of  c*«>pper  have  been  found  in  the  Danish  peat. 

The  next  stage  of  improvement,  or  that  manifested  by  the 
aoKstitution  of  iron  for  bronze,  indicates  another  stride  in  the 
prr>jrpp*s  of  the  arts.  Iron  never  presents  itself,  except  in 
■leteoritofl.  in  a  native  state:  so  that  to  rei*ognize  its  ores,  and 
thrn  to  S4'parata  the  metal  from  its  matrix,  demands  no  small 
ezercine  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  invention.  To  fuse 
the  ore  requires  an  intense  heat,  not  to  be  obtained  without 
artificial  appliances,  such  as  pipes  inflated  by  the  human 
breath,  or  bi»lIowi,  or  some  other  suitable  machinery. 

Danish  Shell-mournhf  or  Kjokkenmoiiding,^ 

In  addition  to  the  peat-mosses,  another  class  of  memorials 
fenad  in  Denmark  has  thrown  light  on  the  pre-historical  age. 
At  c^rtAin  points  along  the  shores  of  nearly  all  the  Danish 

•    Mr.    J'ka    UWboek     p«blUb«d,  Im  baa  deMriWd  th*  re«uU«  of  »  r*«Mit 
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islands,  mounds  may  be  seen,  consisting  chiefly  of  thousands 
of  cast-away  shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle,  and  other  mollnsks 
of  the  same  species  as  those  which  are  now  eaten  by  man. 
These  shells  are  plentifully  mixed  up  with  the  bones  of 
various  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  flsh,  which  served  as  the  food 
of  the  rude  hunters  and  fishers  by  whom  the  mounds  were 
accumulated.  I  have  seen  similar  large  heaps  of  oysters, 
and  other  marine  shells,  with  interspersed  stone  implements, 
near  the  sea-shore,  both  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Georgia, 
U.S.,  left  by  the  native  Korth  American  Indians  at  points 
near  to  which  they  wei*e  in  the  habit  of  pitching  their  wig- 
wams for  centuries  before  thia  white  man  arrived. 

Such  accumulations  are  called  by  the  Danes  Kjokken- 
modding,  or  "Ititchen-refuse-heaps."  Scattered  all  through 
them  are  flint  knives,  hatchets,  and  other  instruments  of 
stone,  horn,  wood,  and  bone,  with  fragments  of  coarse  pottery, 
mixed  with  charcoal  and  cinders,  but  never  any  implements 
of  bronze,  still  less  of  iron.  The  stone  hatchets  and  knives 
had  been  sharpened  by  rubbing,  and  in  this  respect  are  one 
degree  less  rude  than  those  of  an  older  date,  associated  in 
France  with  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia,  of  which  more 
in  the  sequel.  The  mounds  vary  in  height  from  3  to  10  feet, 
and  in  area  are  some  of  them  1000  feet  long,  and  from  150 
to  200  wide.  They  are  rarely  placed  more  than  10  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  confined  to  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  or,  if  not  (and  there  are  cases  where  they  are 
several  miles  from  the  shore),  the  distance  is  ascribable  to  the 
efitrance  of  a  small  stream,  which  has  deposited  sediment,  or 
to  the  growth  of  a  peaty  swamp,  by  which  the  land  has  been 
made  to  advance  on  the  Baltic,  as  it  is  still  doing  in  many 
places,  aided,  according  to  M.  Puggaard,  by  a  very  slow  up- 
heaval of  the  whole  country  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  inches 
in  a  century. 

There  is  also  another  geographical  fact  equally  in  favor 
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of  the  antiquity  of  the  mounds,  viz.,  that  they  are  wanting 
on  those  parts  of  the  coast  which  border  the  Western  Ocean, 
or  exactly  where  the  waves  are  now  slowly  eating  away  the 
land.  There  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  originally  there 
were  stations  along  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Baltic,  but  by  the  gradual  undermining  of  the 
ciifTs  they  have  all  been  swept  away. 

Another  striking  proof,  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  of 
ally  that  the  '<  refuse-heaps''  are  very  old,  is  derived  from 
the  character  of  their  imbedded  shells.  These  consist  en- 
tirely of  living  species;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  common 
eatable  oyster  is  among  them,  attaining  its  Ml  size,  whereas 
the  same  Ostrea  edulis  cannot  live  at  present  in  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  Baltic  except  near  its  entrance,  where,  when- 
ever a  northwesterly  gale  prevails,  a  current  setting  in  from 
the  ocean  pours  in  a  great  body  of  salt  water.  Yet  it  seems 
that  during  the  whole  time  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
'<  shell-mounds"  the  oyster  flourished  in  places  from  which 
it  is  now  excluded.  In  like  manner  the  eatable  cockle, 
mussel,  and  periwinkle  {Cardium  edule,  Mytilus  edulis, 
and  Littorina  littorea),  which  are  met  with  in  great 
numbers  in  the  "  refuse-heaps,"  are  of  the  ordinary  dimen- 
sions which  they  acquire  in  the  ocean,  whereas  the  same 
species  now  living  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Baltic 
only  attain  a  third  of  their  natural  size,  being  stunted  and 
dwarfed  in  their  growth  by  the  quantity  of  fresh  water 
poured  by  rivers  into  that  inland  sea.*  Hence  we  may  con- 
fidently infer  that  in  the  days  of  the  aboriginal  hunters  and 
fishers  the  ocean  had  freer  access  than  now  to  the  Baltic, 
communicating  probably  through  the  peninsula  of  Jutland, 
Jutland  having  been  at  no  remote  period  an  archipelago. 
Even  in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  the  salt  waters 

*  Soe  PrinoiplM  of  Geology,  ch.  zxz. 
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have  made  one  irraption  into  the  Baltic  bj  the  Lymfiord, 
although  they  have  been  now  again  excluded.  It  is  also 
affirmed  that  other  channels  were  open  in  historical  times 
which  are  now  silted  up.* 

If  we  next  turn  to  the  remains  of  vertebrata  preserved  in 
the  moundS;  we  find  that  here  also,  as  in  the  Danish  peat- 
mosseS;  all  the  quadrupeds  belong  to  species  known  to  have 
inhabited  Europe  within  the  memory  of  man.  No  remains 
of  the  mammoth,  or  rhinoceros^  or  of  any  extinct  species 
appear,  except  those  of  the  wild  bull  (^Bos  Utus  Linn.,  or  Bo9 
primigenius  Bojanus),  which  are  in  such  numbers  as  to 
prove  that  the  species  was  a  favorite  food  of  the  ancient 
people.  But  as  this  animal  was  seen  by  Julius  CsBsar,  and 
survived  long  after  his  time,  its  presence  alone  would  not 
go  far  to  prove  the  mounds  to  be  of  high  antiquity.  The 
Lithuanian  aurochs  or  bison  (^Bos  Bison  L.^  Bos  prisciLS  Boj., 
which  has  escaped  extirpation  only  because  protected  by  the 
B,ussian  Czars,  surviving  in  one  forest  in  Lithuania)  has  not 
yet  been  met  with,  but  will  no  doubt  be  detected  hereafteri 
as  it  has  been  already  found  in  the  Danish  peat.  The 
beaver,  long  since  destroyed  in  Denmark,  occurs  frequently, 
as  does  the  seal  (JPhoca  Oryppus  Fab.),  now  very  rare  on 
the  Danish  coast.  With  these  are  mingled  bones  of  the  red 
deer  and  roe,  but  the  reindeer  has  not  yet  been  found. 
There  are  also  the  bones  of  many  carnivora,  such  as  the 
lynx,  fox,  and  wolf,  but  no  signs  of  any  domesticated  animals 
except  the  dog.  The  long  bones  of  the  larger  mammalia 
have  been  all  broken  as  if  by  some  instrument,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  the  marrow,  and  the 
gristly  parts  have  been  gnawed  off,  as  if  by  dogs,  to  whose 
agency  is  also  attributed  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
bones  of  young  birds  and  of  the  smaller  bones  and  softer 

•  8m  Morlo^  Bulletin  d«  U8ooi<t6  Vandolie  def  SoL  Nat,  t  tL 
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parts  of  the  skeletons  of  birds  in  general,  even  of  those  of 
large  size.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  it  has  been  proved  ex- 
perimentally by  Professor  Steenstrup  that,  if  the  same  species 
of  birds  are  nove  given  to  dogs,  they  will  devour  those  parts 
of  the  skeleton  which  are  missing,  and  leave  just  those  which 
are  preserved  in  the  old  "  refuse-heaps/' 

The  dogs  of  the  mounds,  the  only  domesticated  animals, 
are  of  a  smaller  race  than  those  of  the  bronze  period/  as 
shown  by  the  peat-mosses,  and  the  dogs  of  the  bronze  age 
are  inferior  in  size  and  strength  to  those  of  the  iron  age. 
The  domestic  ox,  horse,  and  sheep,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
mounds,  are  confined  to  that  part  of  the  Danish  peat  which 
grew  in  the  ages  of  bronze  and  iron. 

Among  the  bones  of  birds,  scarcely  any  are  more  frequent 
in  the  mounds  than  those  of  the  auk  or  penguin  (Alca 
impennis),  now  extinct  in  Europe,  having  but  lately  died 
out  in  Iceland,  but  said  still  to  survive  in  Greenland,  where, 
however,  its  numbers  are  fast  diminishing.  The  Capercailzie 
(^Tetrao  Urogallus)  is  also  met  with,  and  may,  it  is  suggested, 
have  fed  on  the  buds  of  the  Scotch  fir  in  times  when  that 
tree  flourished  around  the  peat-bogs.  The  dififerent  stages  of 
growth  of  the  roe-deer's  horns,  and  the  presence  of  the  wild 
swan,  now  only  a  winter  visitor,  have  been  appealed  to  as 
proving  that  the  aborigines  resided  in  the  same  settlements 
all  the  year  round.  That  they  also  ventured  out  to  sea  in 
canoes  such  as  are  now  found  in  the  peat-mosses,  hollowed 
out  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  to  catch  fish  far  from  land, 
is  testified  by  the  bony  relics  of  several  deep-sea  species,  such 
as  the  herring,  cod,  and  flounder.  The  ancient  people  were 
not  cannibals,  for  no  human  bones  are  mingled  with  the  spoils 
of  the  chase.  Skulls,  however,  have  beea  obtained  not  only 
firom  peat,  but  from  tumuli  of  the  stone  period  believed  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  mounds.  These  skulls  are  smaU 
and  round|  and  have  a  prominent  ridge  over  the  orbits  of 
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the  eyes,  showing  that  the  ancient  race  was  of  small  stature, 
with  round  heads  and  overhanging  eyebrows, — in  short,  they 
bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  modem  Laplanders. 
The  human  skulls  of  the  bronze  age  found  in  the  Danish  peat, 
and  those  of  the  iron  period,  are  of  an  elongated  form  and 
larger  size.  There  appear  to  be  very  few  well-authenti- 
cated examples  of  crania  referable  to  the  bronze  period, — a 
circumstance  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  custom  prevalent 
among  the  people  of  that  era  of  burning  their  dead  and 
collecting  their  bones  in  funeral  urns. 

No  traces  of  grain  of  any  sort  have  hitherto  been  discovered, 
nor  any  other  indication  that  the  ancient  people  had  any 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  The  only  vegetable  remains  in  the 
mounds  are  burnt  pieces  of  wood  and  some  charred  substance 
referred  by  Dr.  Forchhammer  to  the  Zoster  a  marina^  a  sea- 
plant  which  was  perhaps  used  in  the  production  of  salt. 

What  may  be  the  antiquity  of  the  earliest  human  remains 
preserved  in  the  Danish  peat  cannot  be  estimated  in  centuries 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  In  the  first  place,  in  going 
back  to  the  bronze  age,  we  already  find  ouraelves  beyond  the 
reach  of  history  or  even  of  tradition.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans  the  Danish  Isles  were  covered,  as  now,  with  magnifi- 
cent beech  forests.  Nowhere  in  the  world  does  this  tree  flou- 
rish more  luxuriantly  than  in  Denmark,  and  eighteen  centuries 
seem  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  towards  modifying  the  cha- 
racter of  the  forest  vegetation.  Yet  in  the  antecedent  bronze 
period  there  were  no  beech-trees,  or  at  most  but  a  few  stragglers, 
the  country  being  then  covered  with  oak.  In  the  age  of  stone, 
again,  the  Scotch  fir  prevailed  (see  p.  9),  and  already  there 
were  human  inhabitants  in  those  old  pine  forests.  How  many 
generations  of  each  species  of  tree  fiourished  in  succession 
before  the  pine  was  supplanted  by  the  oak,  and  the  oak  by 
the  beech,  can  be  but  vaguely  conjectured,  but  the  minimum 
of  time  required  for  the  formation  of  so  much  peat  must,  ao- 
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cording  to  the  estimate  of  Steenstrup  and  other  good  authori- 
ties, have  amounted  to  at  least  4000  years;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  observed  rate  of  the  growth  of  peat  opposed  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  number  of  centuries  may  not  have  been  four 
times  as  great,  even  though  the  signs  of  man's  existence  have 
not  yet  been  traced  down  to  the  lowest  or  amorphous  stratum. 
As  to  the  "shell-mounds,"  they  correspond  in  date  to  the 
older  portion  of  the  peaty  record,  or  to  the  earliest  part  of  the 
age  of  stone  as  known  in  Denmark. 

Ancient  Swiss  Lake-Dwellings,  built  on  Piles. 

In  the  shallow  parts  of  many  Swiss  lakes,  where  there  is 
a  depth  of  no  more  than  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  of  water, 
ancient  wooden  piles  are  observed  at  the  bottom,  sometimes 
worn  down  to  the  surface  of  the  mud,  sometimes  projecting 
slightly  above  it.  These  have  evidently  once  supported 
villages,  nearly  all  of  them  of  unknown  date,  but  the  most 
ancient  of  which  certainly  belonged  to  the  age  of  stone,  for 
hundreds  of  implements  resembling  those  of  the  Danish 
shell-mounds  and  peat-mosses  have  been  dredged  up  from 
the  mud  into  which  the  piles  were  driven. 

The  earliest  historical  account  of  such  habitations  is  that 
given  by  Herodotus  of  a  Thracian  tribe,  who  dwelt,  in  the 
year  520  B.C.,  in  Prasias,  a  small  mountain-lake  of  PsBonia, 
now  part  of  Modern  Eoumelia.* 

Their  habitations  were  constructed  on  platforms  raised 
above  the  lake,  and  resting  on  piles.  They  were  connected 
with  the  shore  by  a  narrow  causeway  of  similar  formation. 
Such  platforms  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent,  for 
the  Peeonians  lived  there  with  their  families  and  horses. 
Their  food  consisted  largely  of  the  fish  which  the  lake 
produced  in  abundance. 

*  Herodotus,  Ub.  t.  cap.  16.— Re-discoTered  bj  M.  DeyUIe,  Nat  Hist.  Rer., 
Oct.  1862,  roL  ii.  p.  486. 
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In  rude  and  unsettled  times,  such  insular  sites  afforded 
safe  retreats,  all  communication  with  the  main  land  being  cut 
off,  except  by  boats,  or  by  such  wooden  bridges  as  could  be 
easily  removed. 

The  Swiss  lake-dwellings  seem  first  to  have  attracted 
attention  during  the  dry  winter  of  1853-4,  when  the  lakes 
and  rivers  sank  lower  than  had  ever  been  previously  known, 
and  when  the  inhabitants  of  Meilen,  on  the  Lase  of  Zurich, 
resolved  to  raise  the  level  of  some  ground  and  turn  it  into 
land,  by  throwing  mud  upon  it  obtained  by  dredging  in  the 
adjoining  shallow  water.  During  these  dredging  operations 
they  discovered  a  number  of  wooden  piles  deeply  driven  into 
the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  among  them  a  great  many  hammers, 
axes,  celts,  and  other  instruments.  All  these  belonged  to  the 
stone  period  with  two  exceptions,  namely,  an  armlet  of  thin 
brass  wire,  and  a  small  bronze  hatchet. 

Fragments  of  rude  pottery  fashioned  by  the  hand  were 
abundant,  also  masses  of  charred  wood,  supposed  to  have  * 
formed  parts  of  the  platform  on  which  the  wooden  cabins 
were  built.  Of  this  burnt  timber,  on  this  and  other  sites, 
subsequently  explored,  there  was  such  an  abundance  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  settlements  must 
have  perished  by  fire.  Herodotus  has  recorded  that  the 
Pffionians,  above  alluded  to,  preserved  their  independence 
during  the  Persian  invasion,  and  defied  the  attacks  of  Xerxes 
by  aid  of  the  peculiar  position  of  their  dwellings.  ^'  But  their 
safety,"  observes  Mr.  Wylie,*  "was  probably  owing  to  their 
living  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  ^  fiitn^  r^  ^cmvi;,  whereas  the 
ancient  Swiss  settlers  were  compelled  by  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing depth  of  the  water  near  the  margins  of  their  lakes  to 
construct  their  habitations  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore, 
within  easy  bowshot  of  the  land,  and  therefore  not  out  of 

•  W.  M.  Wylie,  M.A.,  Arohsology,  yoL  zxxtIL,  1869,  a  valiiable  paper  on  the 
BwiBS  and  Irish  lake-habitationf. 
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reach  of  fiery  projectiles,  against  which  thatched  roofs  and 
wooden  walls  could  present  but  a  poor  defence."  To  these 
circumstances  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  frequent 
preservation,  in  the  mud  around  the  site  of  the  old  settle- 
ments, of.  the  most  precious  tools  and  works  of  art,  such  as 
would  never  have  been  thrown  into  the  Danish  "shell- 
mounds/'  which  have  been  aptly  compared  to  a  modem  dust- 
bole. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller  of  Zurich  has  drawn  up  a  series  of 
most  instructive  memoirs,  illustrated  with  well-executed 
plates,  of  the  treasures  in  stone,  bronze,  and  bone  brought  to 
light  in  these  subaqueous  repositories,  and  has  given  an  ideal 
restoration  of  part  of  one  of  the  old  villages  (see  plate  1),* 
such  as  he  conceives  may  have  existed  on  the  Lakes  of  Zurich 
and  Bienne.  In  this  view,  however,  he  has  not  simply  trusted 
to  his  imagination,  but  has  availed  himself  of  a  sketch  pub> 
lished  by  M.  Dumont  d'Urville,  of  similar  habitations  of  the 
PapooB  in  New  Guinea  in  the  Bay  of  Dorei.  It  is  also  stated 
by  Dr.  Keller  that  on  the  river  Limmat,  near  Zurich,  so  late 
as  the  last  century,  there  were  several  fishing-huts  constructed 
on  this  same  plan.f  It  will  be  remarked  that  one  of  the 
cabins  is  represented  as  circular.  That  such  was  the  form  of 
many  in  Switzerland  is  inferred  from  the  shape  of  pieces  of 
clay  which  lined  the  interior,  and  which  owe  their  preserva- 
tion apparently  to  their  having  been  hardened  by  fire  when 
the  village  was  burnt.  In  the  sketch,  some  fishing-nets  are 
seen  spread  out  to  dry  on  the  wooden  platform.  The  Swiss 
arcbflDologist  has  found  abundant  evidence  of  fishing-gear, 
consisting  of  pieces  of  cord,  hooks,  and  stones  used  as  weights. 
A  canoe  also  is  introduced,  such  as  are  occasionally  met  with. 
One  of  these,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  fifty  feet  long 

*  KeUer,  Pfahlbavten,    Antiquari-  1862,  Mr.  Lubbock  bai  pnblisbed  an 

■eh*   GeMUsehalt  in  Zilriob,  Bd.  ziL  excellent  acconnt  of  tbe  works  of  tbe 

xiiL  1868-1861.  In  the  fifth  number  of  Swiss  writers  on  their  lake-habitations. 

tha  Natnnl  History  Review,  January  9,  f  KeUer,  ibid.  Bd.  iz.  p.  81,  note. 
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and  three  and  a  half  &et  wide,  was  foand  capsized  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lake  of  Bienne.  It  appears  to  have  been 
laden  with  stones,  such  as  were  used  to  raise  the  fonndatioii 
of  some  of  the  artificial  islands. 

It  is  believed  that  as  many  as  300  wooden  huts  were 
sometimes  comprised  in  one  settlement,  and  that  they  may 
have  contained  about  1000  inhabitants.  At  Wangen,  M. 
Lohle  has  calculated  that  40,000  piles  were  used,  probably 
not  all  planted  at  one  time  nor  by  one  generation.  Among 
the  works  of  great  merit  devoted  specially  to  a  description  of 
the  Swiss  lake-habitations  is  that  of  M.  Troyon,  published  in 
1860.^  The  number  of  sites  which  he  and  other  authors 
have  already  enumerated  in  Switzerland  is  truly  wonderful. 
They  occur  on  the  large  lakes  of  Constance,  Zurich,  Geneva, 
and  Keufchatel,  and  on  most  of  the  smaller  ones.  Some  are 
exclusively  of  the  stone  age,  others  of  the  bronze  period.  Of 
these  last  more  than  twenty  are  spoken  of  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  alone,  twelve  on  that  of  Keufchatel,  and  ten  on  the 
small  Lake  of  Bienne. 

One  of  the  sites  first  studied  by  the  Swiss  antiquaries  was 
the  small  Lake  of  Moosseedorf,  near  Berne,  where  imple- 
ments of  stone,  horn,  and  bone,  but  none  of  metal,  were 
obtained.  Although  the  flint  here  employed  must  have  come 
from  a  distance  (probably  from  the  South  of  France),  the 
chippings  of  the  material  are  in  such  proflision  as  to  imply 
that  there  was  a  manufactory  of  implements  on  the  spot. 
Here  also,  as  in  several  other  settlements,  hatchets  and 
wedges  of  jade  have  been  observed  of  a  kiud  said  not  to 
occur  in  Switzerland  or  the  adjoining  parts  of  Europe,  and 
which  some  mineralogists  would  fain  derive  from  the  East: 
amber  also,  which,  it  is  supposed,  was  imported  fi'om  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic. 

At  Wangen  near  Stein,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  another 

*  Bar  lei  HftbiUtiona  UouitrM. 
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of  the  most  ancient  of  the  lake-dwellings,  hatchetB  of  sapen- 
tine  and  greenstone,  and  arrow-beads  of  quartz,  have  been 
met  with.  Here  also  remains  of  a  kind  of  cloth,  supposed  to 
be  of  flax,  not  woven,  but  plaited,  have  been  detected.  Pro- 
fessor Heer  has  recognized  lumps  of  carbonized  wheat,  Triti- 
cum  vulgare,  and  grains  of  another  kind,  T.  dicoccum,  and 
barley,  Hordeum  distichon,  and  flat  round  cakes  of  bread, 
showing  clearly  that  in  the  stone  period  the  lake-dwellers 
cultivated  all  these  cereals,  besides  having  domesticated  the 
dog,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat. 

Carbonized  apples  and  pears  of  small  size,  such  as  still 
grow  in  the  Swiss  forests,  stones  of  the  wild  plum,  seeds  of 
the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  and  beech-nuts,  also  occur  in 
the  mud,  and  hazel-nuts  in  great  plenty. 

Near  Merges,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  a  settlement  of  the 
bronze  period,  Jio  less  than  forty  hatchets  of  that  metal  have 
been  dredged  up,  and  in  many  other  localities  the  number 
and  variety  of  weapons  and  utensils  discovered,  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation,  is  truly  astonishing. 

It  is  remarkable  that  as  yet  all  the  settlements  of  the 
bronze  period  are  confined  to  Western  and  Central  Switzer- 
land. In  the  more  eastern  lakes  those  of  the  stone  period 
alone  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

The  tools,  ornaments,  and  pottery  of  the  bronze  period  in 
Switzerland  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  correspond- 
ing age  in  Denmark,  attesting  the  wide  spread  of  a  uniform 
civilization  over  Central  Europe  at  that  era.  In  some  few  of 
the  aquatic  stations,  as  well  as  in  tumuli  and  battle-fields 
in  Switzerland,  a  mixture  of  bronze  and  iron  implements  and 
works  of  art  have  been  observed,  including  coins  and  metals 
of  bronze  and  silver,  struck  at  Marseilles,  and  of  Greek 
manufacture,  belonging  to  the  first  and  pre-Eoman  division 
of  the  age  of  iron. 

In  the  settlements  of  the  bronze  era  the  wooden  piles  are 
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not  80  much  decayed  as  are  those  of  the  stone  period;  the 
latter  having  wasted  down  quite  to  the  level  of  the  mad, 
whereas  the  piles  of  the  bronze  age  (as  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne, 
for  example)  still  project  above  it. 

Professor  B&timeyer  of  Basle,  well  known  to  paleontologists 
as  the  author  of  several  important  memoirs  on  fossil  verte- 
brata,  has  recently  published  a  scientific  description  of  great 
interest  of  the  animal  remains  dredged  up  at  various  stations 
whore  they  had  been  imbedded  for  ages  in  the  mud  into  which 
the  piles  were  driven.* 

These  bones  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  primitive  inhabit- 
ants of  Switzerland  and  some  of  their  immediate  successors 
as  do  the  contents  of  the  Danish  "  refuse-heaps"  to  the  ancient 
fishing  and  hunting  tribes  who  lived  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

The  list  of  wild  mammalia  enumerated  in.  this  excellent 
treatise  contains  no  less  than  twenty-four  species,  exclusive  of 
several  domesticated  ones :  besides  which  there  are  eighteen 
species  of  birds,  the  wild  swan,  goose,  and  two  species  of  ducks 
being  among  them ;  also  three  reptiles,  including  the  eatable 
frog  and  fresh-water  tortoise ;  and,  lastly,  nine  species  of  fresh- 
water fish.  All  these  (amounting  to  fiily-four  species)  are 
with  one  exception  still  living  in  Europe.  The  exception 
is  the  wild  bull  (^Bos  primigenius),  which,  as  before  stated, 
survived  in  historical  times.  The  following  are  the  mammalia 
alluded  to: — The  bear  (^Ursus  Arctos),  the  badger,  the  com- 
mon marten,  the  polecat,  the  ermine,  the  weasel,  the  otter, 
wolf,  fox,  wild  cat,  hedgehog,  squirrel,  field-mouse  (^Mus  ayU 
vaticua\  hare,  beaver,  hog  (comprising  two  races,  namely,  the 
wild  boar  and  swamp-hog),  the  stag  {Cerius  Mephas),  the 
roe-deer,  the  fallow-deer,  the  elk,  the  steinbock  {Capm  Ibex), 
the  chamois,  the  Lithuanian  bison,  and  the  wild  bulL    The 

•  I>i«  Fftona  d«r  PfahlbMten  in  d«r  Sohweii.    BmoI,  1861. 
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domeatioated  species  comprise  the  dog,  horse,  ass,  pig,  goat, 
aheep,  and  several  boyiiie  races. 

The  greater  Dumber,  if  not  all,  of  these  animals  served  for 
food,  and  all  the  bones  which  contained  marrow  have  been 
split  open  in  the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  ones  found 
in  the  shell-monnds  of  Denmark  before  mentioned.  The  bones 
both  of  the  wild  bull  and  the  bison  are  invariably  split  in  this 
manner.  As  a  rale,  the  lower  jaws  with  teeth  occur  in  greater 
abundance  than  any  other  parts  of  the  skeleton, — a  circum- 
stance which,  geologists  know,  holds  good  in  regard  to  fosnl 
nouimmalia  of  all  periods.  As  yet  the  reindeer  is  missing 
in  the  Swiss  lake-settlements  as  in  the  Danish  "  refuse-heaps," 
although  this  animal  in  more  ancient  times  ranged  over 
France,  together  with  the  mammoth,  as  far  south  as  the 
Pyrenees. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  bones  from  different  sites  has 
shown  that  in  settlements  such  as  Wangen  and  Moosseedorf, 
belonging  to  the  earliest  age  of  stone,  when  the  habits  of  the 
hunter  state  predominated  over  those  of  the  pastoral,  venison, 
or  the  flesh  of  the  stag  and  roe,  was  more  eaten  than  the  flesh 
of  the  domestic  cattle  and  sheep.  This  was  afterwards  re- 
versed in  the  later  stone  period  and  in  the  age  of  bronze.  At 
that  later  period  also  the  tame  pig,  which  is  wanting  in  some 
of  the  oldest  stations,  had  replaced  the  wild  boar  as  a  common 
article  of  food.  In  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  stono,  in 
Switzerland,  the  goats  outnumbered  the  sheep,  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  same  period  the  sheep  were  more  abundant 
than  the  goats. 

The  fox  in  the  first  era  was  very  common,  but  it  nearly 
disappears  in  the  bronze  age,  during  which  period  a  large 
hunting-dog,  supposed  to  have  been  imported  into  Switzer- 
land from  some  foreign  country,  becomes  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  canine  genus. 

A  single  fragment  of  the  bone  of  a  hare  (Lqfus  timidtui) 
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has  been  foand  at  Moosseedorf.  The  almost  universal  absence 
of  this  qnadrnped  is  supposed  to  imply  that  the  Swiss  lake- 
dwellers  were  prevented  from  eating  that  animal  by  the  same 
saperstition  which  now  prevails  among  the  Laplanders^  and 
which  Julias  Csdsar  found  in  full  force  amongst  the  ancient 
Britons.* 

That  the  lake-dwellers  should  have  fed  so  largely  on  the 
fozy  while  they  abstained  fVom  touching  the  hare^  establishes, 
says  Butimeyer^  a  singular  contrast  between  their  tastes  and 
ours. 

Even  in  the  earliest  settlements,  as  already  hinted,  several 
domesticated  animals  occur^  namely,  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  and 
dog.  Of  the  three  last,  each  was  represented  by  one  race 
only;  but  there  were  two  races  of  cattle,  the  most  common 
being  of  smaU  size,  and  called  by  BtLtimeyer  Bos  brachyceros 
(Bos  longifrons  Owen),  or  the  marsh-cow,  the  other  derived 
from  the  wild  bull;  though,  as  no  skull  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered, this  identification  is  not  so  certain  as  could  be  wished. 
It  is,  however,  beyond  question  that  at  a  later  era,  namely,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  stone  and  beginning  of  the  bronze  period, 
the  lake-dwellers  had  succeeded  in  taming  that  formidable 
brute  the  Bos  primigenius,  the  TJrus  of  Cessar,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  very  fierce,  swift,  and  strong,  and  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  elephant  in  size.  In  a  tame  state  its  bones  were  some* 
what  less  massive  and  heavy,  and  its  horns  were  somewhat 
smaller,  than  in  wild  individuals.  Still  in  its  domesticated 
form,  it  rivalled  in  dimensions  the  largest  living  cattle,  those 
of  Friesland,  in  North  Holland,  for  example.  When  most 
abundant,  as  at  Concise  on  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  it  had 
nearly  superseded  the  smaller  race.  Bos  brachyceros,  and 
was  accompanied  there  for  a  short  time  by  a  third  bovine 
variety,  called  Bos  trochoceros,  an  Italian  race,  supposed  to 

•  Oommentories,  lib.  t.  oh.  11. 
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have  been  imported  from  the  sonthern  side  of  the  Alps.* 
This  last-mentioned  race,  however,  seems  only  to  have  lasted 
for  a  short  time  in  Switzerland. 

The  wild  bull  (Bos  primigenius)  is  supposed  to  have 
fioorished  for  a  while  both  in  a  wild  and  tame  state,  just 
as  now  in  Europe  the  domestic  pig  co-exists  with  the  wild 
boar;  and  Butimeyer  agrees  with  Cavier  and  Bell,f  in  con- 
sidering our  larger  domestic  cattle  of  Northei^n  Europe  as 
the  descendants  of  this  wild  bull,  an  opinion  which  Owen 

disputes.^ 

In  the  later  division  of  the  stone  period,  there  were  two 
tame  races  of  the  pig,  according  to  B&timeyer;  one  large, 
and  derived  from  the  wild  boar,  the  other  smaller,  called  the 
*^  marsh-hog,"  or  Stis  Scrofa  palustris.  It  may  be  asked  how 
the  osteologist  can  distinguish  the  tame  from  wild  races  of 
the  same  species  by  their  skeletons  alone.  Among  other 
characters,  the  diminished  thickness  of  the  bones  and  the 
comparative  smallness  of  the  ridges  which  afford  attachment 
to  the  muscles,  are  relied  on ;  also  the  smaller  dimensions  of 
the  tusks  in  the  boar,  and  of  the  whole  jaw  and  skull;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  diminished  size  of  the  horns  of  the  bull 
and  other  modifications,  which  are  the  effects  of  a  regular 
supply  of  food,  and  the  absence  of  all  necessity  of  exerting 
their  activity  and  strength  to  obtain  subsistence  and  defend 
themselves  against  their  enemies. 

A  middle-sized  race  of  dogs  continued  unaltered  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  stone  period;  but  the  people  of  the 
bronze  age  possessed  a  larger  hunting-dog,  and  with  it  a  small 
horse,  of  which  genus  very  few  traces  have  been  detected  in 
the  earlier  settlements, — a  single  tooth,  for  example,  at  Wan- 
gen,  and  only  one  or  two  bones  at  two  or  three  other  places. 

In  passing  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  modem  sites,  the 

*  Cmm^t  Commentoriei,  lib.  y.  eh.         f  British  QaadrapedB,  p.  415. 
12,  p.  101.  t  Briruh  FoBsU  MammaL  p.  500. 
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extirpation  of  the  elk  and  beaver,  and  the  gradual  reduction 
in  nambers  of  the  bear,  stag,  roe,  and  fresh-water  tortoise 
are  distinctly  perceptible.  The  aurochs,  or  Lithuanian  bison, 
appears  to  have  died  out  in  Switzerland  about  the  time  when 
weapons  of  bronze  came  into  use.  It  is  only  in  a  few  of  the 
most  modem  lake-dwellings,  such  as  Neville  and  Chavannes 
in  the  Canton  de  Yaud  (which  the  antiquaries  refer  to  the 
sixth  century),  that  some  traces  are  observable  of  the  do- 
mestic cat,  as  well  as  of  a  sheep  with  crooked  horns,  and 
with  them  bones  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

After  the  sixth  century,  no  extinction  of  any  wild  quad- 
ruped nor  introduction  of  any  tame  one  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  but  the  fauna  was  still  modified  by  the  wild  species  con- 
tinuing to  diminish  in  number  and  the  tame  ones  to  become 
more  diversified  by  breeding  and  crossing,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  dog,  horse,  and  sheep.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  divergence  of  the  domestic  races  from  their  aboriginal 
wild  types,  as  exemplified  at  Wangen  and  Moosseedorf,  is  con- 
fined, according  to  Professor  Rutimeyer,  within  narrow  limits. 
As  to  the  goat,  it  has  remained  nearly  constant  and  true  to 
its  pristine  form,  and  the  small  race  of  goat-homed  sheep 
still  lingers  in  some  Alpine  valleys  in  the  Upper  Rhine;  and 
in  the  same  region  a  race  of  pigs,  corresponding  to  the  do- 
mesticated variety  of  Su8  Scrofa  palustris,  may  still  be  seen. 

Amidst  all  this  profusion  of  animal  remains  extremely  few 
bones  of  man  have  been  discovered;  and  only  one  skull, 
dredged  up  from  Meilen,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  of  the  early 
stone  period,  seems  as  yet  to  have  been  carefully  examined. 
Respecting  this  specimen.  Professor  His  observes  that  it  ex- 
hibits^ instead  of  the  small  and  rounded  form  proper  to  the 
Danish  peat-mosses,  a  type  much  more  like  that  now  pre- 
vailing in  Switzerland,  which  is  intermediate  between  the 
long-headed  and  short-headed  form.* 

*  Rtttimejer,  Die  Faana  d«r  Pfabllwaten  in  dw  Sohwtis,  p.  181. 
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So  far,  therefore,  as  we  can  draw  safe  ooncIasioDS  A*oin  a 
■n^e  specimen,  there  has  been  no  marked  change  of  race 
ta  the  homan  popalation  of  Switaerland  daring  the  periods 
abore  c<iniiidered« 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  any  of  these  subaqueous 
rpp^vfii tones  of  ancient  relics  in  Swilxerland  go  back  so  far 
to  time  as  tho  shelUmounds  of  Denmark,  for  in  these  last 
th^re  are  no  domefitieated  animals  except  the  dog,  and  no 
signs  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat  or  barley;  whereas  we  have 
seen  that,  in  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Swiss  Hettloments,  at 
Wan^n,  no  Icm  than  three  cereals  make  their  ap|>oarauce| 
with  four  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  Yet  there  is  no  small 
risk  of  error  in  speculating  on  the  relative  claims  to  an* 
tiquity  of  such  ancient  tribes,  for  some  of  them  may  have 
rtmainiNj  inolated  for  ages  and  stationary  in  their  habits, 
while  others  advanced  and  improved. 

We  know  that  nations,  both  before  and  aAer  the  intro 
dart  ion  of  metals,  may  continue  in  very  different  stagt*s  of 
civilisati<m,  even  aAer  commercial  intercourse  has  been  ea*- 
talMi<ihed  between  them,  and  where  they  are  separated  by 
s  W-«a  disUnce  than  that  which  divides  the  Alps  from  the 
Baltic 

The  attempts  of  the  Swiss  geologists  and  archaeologists  to  e^- 
timatc  definitely  in  years  the  antiquity  of  the  bronae  and  stone 
period*,  although  as  yet  confessedly  imperfect,  detierve  notice, 
aad  appear  to  me  to  be  Aill  of  promise.  The  most  elsborate 
ealealation  is  that  made  bj  M.  Morlot,  res|>ecting  the  delta 
of  the  Tini^re,  a  torrent  which  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
•car  Villeneove.  This  small  delu,  to  which  the  stn*am  is 
aanaally  making  additions,  is  composed  of  gravel  and  sand. 
Its  shape  b  that  of  a  flattened  cone,  and  its  internal  structure 
of  lata  been  laid  open  to  view  in  a  railway-cutting  one 
ft«t  long  and  thirty-two  feet  deep.  The  regularity 
of  iu  alr«etara  tbronghout  impliea  that  it  has  been  formed 
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very  gradually,  and  by  the  uniform  action  of  the  same  causeB. 
Three  layers  of  vegetable  soil,  each  of  which  must  at  one  time 
have  formed  the  surface  of  the  conCi  have  been  out  through 
at  different  depths.  The  first  of  these  was  traced  over  a 
surface  of  15,000  square  feet,  having  an  average  thickness  of 
five  inches,  and  being  about  four  feet  below  the  present  surface 
of  the  cone.  This  upper  layer  belonged  to  the  Boman  period, 
and  contained  Boman  tiles  and  a  coin.  The  second  layer, 
followed  over  a  surface  of  25,000  square  feet,  was  six  inches 
thick,  and  lay  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet.  In  it  were  found 
fragments  of  unvarnished  pottery  and  a  pair  of  tweezers  in 
bronze,  indicating  the  bronze  epoch.  The  third  layer,  fol- 
lowed for  35,000  square  feet,  was  six  or  seven  inches  thick, 
and  nineteen  feet  deep.  In  it  were  fragments  of  rude  pottery, 
pieces  of  charcoal,  broken  bones,  and  a  human  skeleton  having 
a  small,  round,  and  very  thick  skull.  M.  Morlot,  assuming 
the  Boman  period  to  represent  an  antiquity  of  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  centuries,  assigns  to  the  bronze  age  a  date  of 
between  3000  and  4000  years,  and  to  the  oldest  layer,  that  of 
the  stone  period,  an  age  of  from  5000  to  7000  years. 

Another  calculation  has  been  made  by  M.  Troyon  to  obtain 
the  approximate  date  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  settle- 
ment built  on  piles  and  preserved  in  a  peat-bog  at  Chamblon, 
near  Yverdun,  on  the  Lake  of  Keufchatel.  The  site  of  the 
ancient  Boman  town  of  Eburodunum  (Yverdon),  once  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  between  which  and  the  shore  there 
now  intervenes  a  zone  of  newly-gained  dry  land,  2500  feet  in 
breadth,  shows  the  rate  at  which  the  bed  of  the  lake  has  been 
filled  up  with  river  sediment  in  fifteen  centuries.  Assuming 
the  lake  to  have  retreated  at  the  same  rate  before  the  Boman 
period,  the  pile-works  of  Chamblon,  which  are  of  the  bronze 
period,  must  be  at  the  least  3300  years  old. 

For  the  third  calculation,  communicated  to  me  by  M. 
Morlot,  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Yictor  Gillieron,  of  Neuvo- 
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ville,  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne.  It  relates  to  the  age  of  a  pile- 
dwellings  the  mammalian  bones  of  which  are  considered  hj 
M.  B&timeyer  to  indicate  the  earliest  portion  of  the  stone 
period  of  Switzerland,  and  to  correspond  in  age  with  the 
settlement  of  Moosseedorf. 

The  piles  in  question  occur  at  the  Font  de  Thiele,  be- 
tween the  Lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neufchatel.  The  old  con- 
vent of  St.  Jean,  founded  750  years  ago,  and  built  originally 
on.  the  margin  of  the  Lake  of  Bieone,  is  now  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shore,  and  affords  a  measure 
of  the  rate  of  the  gain  of  land  in  seven  centuries  and  a  half. 
Assuming  that  a  similar  rate  of  the  conversion  of  water 
into  marshy  land  prevailed  antecedently,  we  should  re- 
quire an  addition  of  sixty  centuries  for  the  growth  of  the 
morass  intervening  between  the  convent  and  the  aquatic 
dwelling  of  Pont  de  Thiele,  in  all  6750  years.  M.  Morlot, 
after  examining  the  ground,  thinks  it  highly  probable  that 
the  shape  of  the  bottom  on  which  the  morass  rests  is 
uniform;  but  this  important  point  has  not  yet  been  tested  by 
boring.  The  result,  if  confirmed,  would  agree  exceedingly 
well  with  the  chronological  computation  before  mentioned  of 
the  age  of  the  stone  period  of  Tini^re.  As  I  have  not  myself 
visited  Switserland  since  these  chronological  speculations 
were  first  hazarded,  I  am  unable  to  enter  critically  into  a 
discussion  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the 
two  first  of  them,  or  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  explana- 
tions offered  in  reply. 

Irish  Lake-Dwellings,  or  Crannoges. 

The  lake-dwellings  of  the  British  Isles,  although  not  ex- 
plored as  yet  with  scientific  £eal|  as  those  of  Switzerland  have 
been  in  the  last  ten  years,  are  yet  known  to  be  veiy  nu- 
merous, and  when  carefully  examined  will  not  fail  to  throw 
great  light  on  the  history  of  the  bronze  and  stone  periods. 
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In  the  lakes  of  Ireland  alone,  no  less  than  forty-six  exam* 
pies  of  artificial  islands,  called  crannoges,  have  been  dis> 
covered.  They  occur  in  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  Cavan,  Down, 
Honaghan,  Limerick,  Heath,  King's  County,  and  Tyrone.^ 
One  class  of  these  **  stockaded  islands,"  as  they  have  been 
sometimes  called,  was  formed,  according  to  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt, 
by  placing  horizontal  oak  beams  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
into  which  oak  posts,  fVom  six  to  eight  feet  high,  were  mor- 
tised, and  held  together  by  cross-beams,  till  a  circalar  en* 
closure  was  obtained. 

A  space  of  620  feet  diameter,  thus  enclosed  at  Lagore,  was 
divided  into  sundry  timbered  compartments,  which  were  found 
filled  up  with  mud  or  earth,  from  which  were  taken  **  vast 
quantities  of  the  bones  of  oxen,  swine,  deer,  goats,  sheep, 
dogs,  foxes,  horses,  and  asses."  All  these  were  discovered  be- 
neath sixteen  feet  of  bog,  and  were  used  for  manure;  but 
specimens  of  them  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy.  From  the  same  spot  were  ob- 
tained a  great  collection  of  antiquities,  which,  according  to 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  and  Mr.  Wylie,  were  referable  to 
the  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron.f 

In  ArdekiUin  Lake,  in  fioscommon,  an  islet  of  an  oval  form 
was  observed,  made  of  a  layer  of  stones  resting  on  logs  of 
timber.  Bound  this  artificial  islet  or  crannoge  thus  formed, 
was  a  stone  wall  raised  on  oak  piles.  A  carefhl  description 
has  been  put  on  record  by  Captain  Mudge,  R  N.,  of  a  curiou8 
log  cabin  discovered  by  him  in  1833  in  Dmmkellin  bog,  in 
Donegal,  at  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  from  the  surface.  It  was 
twelve  feet  square  and  nine  feet  high,  being  divided  into  two 
stories  each  four  feet  high.  The  planking  was  of  oak  split 
with  wedges  of  stone,  one  of  which  was  found  in  the  building. 
The  roof  was  flat.   A  staked  enclosure  had  been  raised  round 

•  WyUe,  p.  8. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  S,  who  oitM  AnluMlogioil  Jonmal,  toL  tL  p.  101« 
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the  cabin,  and  remains  of  other  similar  huts  adjoining  were 
neen  bat  not  explored.  A  stone  celt,  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  hnt,  and  a  piece  of  leather  sandal,  also  an  arrow-head  of 
flint,  and  in  the  bog  close  at  hand  a  wooden  sword,  give 
eyidence  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  building,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  early  dwellings  on  the  Crannoge 
islands. 

**The  whole  structure,"  says  Captain  Mudge,  "  was  wrought 
with  the  rudest  kind  of  implements,  and  the  labor  bestowed 
on  it  must  have  been  immense.  The  wood  of  the  mortises 
was  more  braised  than  cut,  as  if  by  a  blont  stone  chisel."* 
Such  a  chisel  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  hut,  and  by  comparing  it 
with  the  marks  of  the  tool  used  in  forming  the  mortises,  they 
wore  found  ''to  correspond  exactly,  even  to  the  slight  curved 
exterior  of  the  chisel;  but  the  logs  had  been  hewn  by  a 
larger  instrument,  in  the  shape  of  an  axe.  On  the  floor  of 
the  dwelling  lay  a  slab  of  freestone,  three  feet  long  and  four- 
teen inches  thick,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  small  pit  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  which  had  been  chiselled  out.  This 
is  presumed  to  have  been  used  for  holding  nuts  to  be  cracked 
by  means  of  one  of  the  round  shingle  stones,  also  found  there, 
which  had  served  as  a  hammer.  Some  entire  hazel-nuts  and 
a  great  quantity  of  broken  shells  were  strewed  about  the 
floor." 

The  foundations  of  the  house  were  made  of  fine  sand,  such 
as  is  found  with  shingle  on  the  sea-shore  about  two  miles 
distant.  Below  the  layer  of  sand  the  bog  or  peat  was  ascer- 
tained, on  probing  it  with  an  instrument,  to  be  at  least  fifteen 
feet  thick.  Although  the  interior  of  the  building  when  dis- 
covered was  full  of  "bog"  or  peaty  matter,  it  seems  when  in- 
habited to  have  been  surrounded  by  growing  trees,  some  of 
the  trunks  and  roots  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  their 

•  Madge,  Arolmologia,  vol.  zxyL 
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natural  position.  The  depth  of  overlying  peat  affords  no  safe 
criterion  for  calculating  the  age  of  the  cabin  or  village,  for  I 
have  shown  in  the  '' Principles  of  Geology"  (ch.  xlvL),  that 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  within  historical  times,  bogs 
have  burst  and  sent  forth  great  volumes  of  black  mud,  which 
has  been  known  to  creep  over  the  country  at  a  slow  pace, 
flowing  somewhat  at  the  rate  of  ordinary  lava-currents,  and 
sometimes  overwhelming  woods  and  cottages,  and  leaving  a 
deposit  upon  them  of  bog-earth  fifteen  feet  thick. 

None  of  these  Irish  lake-dwellings  were  built,  like  those 
of  Helvetia,  on  platforms  supported  by -piles  deeply  driven 
into  the  mud.  '<The  Crannoge  system  of  Ireland  seems,'' 
says  Mr.  Wylie,  ^'wellnigh  without  a  parallel  in  Swiss 
waters." 
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Delta  and  Alluvial  Plain  of  the  Nile. 

QOME  new  facts  of  high  interest  illustrating  the  geology  of 
^  the  alluvial  land  of  Egypt  were  hrought  to  light  between 
the  years  1851  and  1854,  in  consequence  of  investigations 
suggested  to  the  Boyal  Society  by  Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  and 
which  were  partly  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 
The  practical  part  of  the  undertaking  was  intrusted  by  Mr. 
Homer  to  an  Armenian  officer  of  engineers,  Hekekyan  Bey, 
who  had  for  many  years  pursued  his  scientific  studies  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  in  every  way  highly  qualified  for  Che  task. 

It  was  soon  found  that  to  obtain  the  required  information 
respecting  the  nature,  depth,  and  contents  of  the  Nile  mud 
in  various  parts  of  the  valley,  a  larger  outlay  was  called  for 
than  had  been  originally  contemplated.  This  expense  the 
late  viceroy.  Abbas  Pacha,  munificently  undertook  to  defray 
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out  of  his  treasoiy,  and  his  successor,  after  his  death;  con- 
tinued the  operations  with  the  same  princely  liberality. 

Several  engineers  and  a  body  of  sixty  workmen  were 
employed  under  the  superintendence  of  Hekekyan  Bey,  men 
inured  to  the  climate,  and  able  to  carry  on  the  sinking  of 
shafts  and  borings  duiing  the  hot  months,  after  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  had  subsided,  and  in  a  season  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  Europeans. 

The  results  of  chief  importance  arising  out  of  this  inquiry 
were  obtained  from  two  sets  of  shafts  and  borings  sunk  at 
intervals  in  lines  crossing  the  great  valley  from  east  to  west. 
One  of  these  consisted  of  no  less  than  fifty-one  pits  ana 
artesian  perforations,  made  where  the  valley  is  sixteen  miles 
wide  from  side  to  side  between  the  Arabian  and  Libyan 
deserts,  in  the  latitude  of  Heliopolis,  about  eight  miles  above 
the  apex  of  the  delta.  The  other  line  of  borings  and  piis, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  was  in  the  parallel  of  Memphis, 
where  the  valley  is  only  five  miles  broad. 

Everywhere  in  these  sections  the  sediment  passed  through 
was  similar  in  composition  to  the  ordinary  Nile  mud  of  the 
present  day,  except  near  the  margin  of  the  valley,  where  thin 
layers  of  quartzose  sand,  such  as  is  sometimes  blown  from  the 
adjacent  desert  by  violent  winds,  were  observed  to  alternate 
with  the  loam. 

A  remarkable  absence  of  lamination  and  stratification  was 
observed  almost  universally  in  the  sediment  brought  up  from 
all  points  except  where  the  sandy  layers  above  alluded  to  oc- 
curred, the  mud  agreeing  closely  in  character  with  the  ancient 
loam  of  the  Bhine,  called  loess.  Mr.  Horner  attributes  this 
want  of  all  indication  of  successive  deposition  to  the  ex- 
treme thinness  of  the  film  of  matter  which  is  thrown  down 
annually  on  the  great  alluvial  plain  during  the  season  of  in- 
undation. The  tenuity  of  this  layer  must  indeed  be  extreme^ 
if  the  French  engineers  are  tolerably  correct  in  their  estimate 
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of  the  amount  of  sediment  formed  in  a  centniy,  which  they 
suppose  not  to  exceed  on  the  average  five  inches.  When  the 
waters  sabside,  this  thin  layer  of  new  soil^  exposed  to  a  hot  snn, 
dries  rapidly,  and  clouds  of  dust  are  raised  by  the  winds.  The 
superficial  deposit,  moreover,  is  disturbed  almost  everywhere 
by  agricultural  labors,  and,  even  were  this  not  the  case,  the 
action  of  worms,  insects,  and  the  roots  of  plants  would  suffice 
to  confound  together  the  deposits  of  two  successive  years. 

All  the  remains  of  organic  bodies,  such  as  land-shells,  and 
the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  found  during  the  excavations  be- 
longed to  living  species.  Bones  of  the  ox,  hog,  dog,  dromedary, 
and  ass  were  not  uncommon,  but  no  vestiges  of  extinct  mam- 
malia. No  marine  shells  were  anywhere  detected ;  but  this 
was  to  be  expected,  as  the  borings,  though  they  sometimes 
reached  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  never 
carried  down  below  it, — a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted, 
since  where  artesian  perforations  have  been  made  in  deltas, 
as  in  those  of  the  Po  and  Ganges,  to  the  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet  below  the  sea-level,  it  has  been  found,  contrary 
to  expectation,  that  the  deposits  passed  through  were  fluvia- 
tile  throughout,  implying,  probably,  that  a  general  subsidence 
of  those  deltas  and  alluvial  formations  has  taken  place. 
Whether  there  has  been  in  like  manner  a  sinking  of  the  l|ind  in 
Egypt,  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  proving;  but  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  infers  it  from  the  position  in  the  delta  on  the  shore 
near  Alexandria  of  the  tombs  commonly  called  Cleopatra's 
Baths,  which  cannot,  he  says,  have  been  originally  built  so  as 
to  be  exposed  to  the  sea  which  now  fills  them,  but  must  have 
stood  on  land  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  same 
author  adduces,  as  additional  signs  of  subsidence,  some  ruined 
towns,  now  half  under  water,  in  the  Lake  Menzaleh,  and 
channels  of  ancient  arms  of  the  Nile  submerged  with  their 
banks  beneath  the  waters  of  that  same  lagoon. 

In  some  instances,  the  excavations  made  under  the  super- 
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intendence  of  Hekekyan  Bey  were  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
first  sixteen  or  tweiity-four  feet,  in  which  cases  jars,  vases, 
pots,  and  a  small  hnman  figure  in  barnt  clay,  a  copper  knife, 
ao  d  other  entire  articles  were  dug  up ;  but  when  water  soaking 
through  from  the  Nile  was  reached,  the  boring  instrument  used 
was  too  small  to  allow  of  more  than  fragments  of  works  of  art 
being  brought  up.  Pieces  of  burnt  brick  and  pottery  were 
extracted  almost  everywhere,  and  from  all  depths,  even  where 
they  sank  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  towards  the  central  parts 
of  the  valley.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  they  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  alluvial  soil.  It  has  been  objected,  among  other  criti- 
cisms, that  the  Arabs  can  always  find  whatever  their  employers 
desire  to  obtain.  Even  those  who  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  sagacity  and  energy  of  Hekekyan  Bey  to  suspect  him  of 
having  been  deceived,  have  suggested  that  the  artificial  ob- 
jects might  have  fallen  into  old  wells  which  had  been  filled  up. 
This  notion  is  inadmissible  for  many  reasons.  Of  the  ninety- 
five  shafts  and  borings,  seventy  or  more  were  made  far  from 
the  sites  of  towns  or  villages ;  and,  allowing  that  every  field 
may  once  have  had  its  well,  there  would  be  but  small  chance 
of  the  borings  striking  upon  the  site  even  of  a  small  number 
of  them  in  seventy  experiments. 

Otl^ers  have  suggested  that  the  Nile  may  have  wandered 
over  the  whole  valley,  undermining  its  banks  on  one  side 
and  filling  up  old  channels  on  the  other.  It  has  also  been 
asked  whether  the  delta  with  the  numerous  shifting  arms  of 
the  river  may  not  once  have  been  at  every  point  where 
the  auger  pierced."*"  To  all  these  objections  there  are  two  ob- 
vious answers: — First,  in  historical  times  the  Nile  has  on  the 
whole  been  very  stationary,  and  has  not  shifted  its  position 
in  the  valley ;  secondly,  if  the  mud  pierced  through  had  been 
thrown  down  by  the  river  in  ancient  channels,  it  would  have 
been  stratified,  and  would  not  have  corresponded  so  closely 

*  For  a  detailed  Moonot  of  theie      Philosophioal  TnuMotiosi  for  1865* 
fOoUons,  foe  Mr.  Homer's  paper  in  the      1868. 
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with  inundation  mud.  We  learn  from  Captain  Newbold  that 
he  observed  in  some  excavations  in  the  great  plain  alternations 
of  sand  and  clay,  sach  as  are  seen  in  the  modem  banks  of  the 
NUe }  bat  in  the  borings  made  by  Hekekyan  Bey,  snch  strati- 
fication seems  scarcely  in  any  case  to  have  been  detected. 

The  great  aim  of  the  criticisms  above  enumerated  has  been 
to  get  rid  of  the  supposed  anomaly  of  finding  burnt  brick  and 
pottery  at  depths  and  places  which  would  give  them  claim 
to  an  antiquity  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Boman  domination 
in  Egypt.  For  until  the  time  of  the  Eomans,  it  is  said,  no 
clay  was  burnt  into  bricks  in  the  valley  of  the  "Nile.  But  a 
distinguished  antiquary,  Kr.  S.  Birch,  assures  me  that  this 
notion  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  that  he  has  under  his 
charge  in  the  British  Museum,  first,  a  small  rectangular  baked 
brick,  which  came  from  a  Theban  tomb,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Thothmes,  a  superintendent  of  the  granaries  of  the  god 
Amen  Ba,  the  style  of  art,  inscription,  and  name  showing  that 
it  is  as  old  as  the  18th  dynasty  (about  1450  b.o.)  ;  secondly, 
an  arched  brick,  or  one  which  with  others  made  up  an  arch, 
having  an  inscription,  partly  obliterated,  but  ending  with  the 
words  "of  the  temple  of  Amen  Ea."  This  brick,  decidedly 
long  anterior  to  the  Eoman  dominion,  is  referred  conjec- 
turaUy,  by  Mr.  Birch,  to  the  19th  dynasty,  or  1300  B.C.* 

If.  Girard,  of  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  supposed 
the  average  rate  of  the  increase  of  Nile  mud  on  the  plain 
between  Asouan  and  Cairo  to  be  five  English  inches  in  a 
century.  This  conclusion,  according  to  Mr.  Horner,  is  very 
vague,  and  founded  on  insufficient  data;  the  amount  of 
matter  thrown  down  by  the  waters  in  different  parts  of  the 
plain  varjring  so  much,  that  to  strike  an  average  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy  must  be  most  difficult.  Were  we  to 
assume  six  inches  in  a  century,  the  burnt  brick  met  with  at  a 
depth  of  oxty  feet  would  be  12,000  years  old. 

*  Sir  Gudnflr  Wilkiiifon  hu  pieoea     pjramidv,  in  which  bits  of  broken  poi- 
•f  morUr  ttom  m/dh.  of  the  three  great     tery  and  briok  are  imbedded. 
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Another  fragment  of  red  brick  was  fonnd  by  Linant  Bej, 
in  a  boring  seventy-two  feet  deep,  being  two  or  three  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean^  in  the  parallel  of 
the  apex  of  the  delta,  200  metres  distant  from  the  river, 
'  on  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Bosetta  branch.*  M..  Bosidre, 
in  the  great  French  work  on  Egypt,  has  estimated  the 
mean  rate  of  deposit  of  sediment  in  the  delta  at  two  inches 
and  three  lines  in  a  century  ;f  were  we  to  take  two  and  a 
half  inches,  a  work  of  art  seventy-two  feet  deep  must  have 
boen  buried  more  than  30,000  years  ago.  But  if  the  boring 
of  Linant  Bey  was  made  where  an  arm  of  the  river  had  been 
silted  up  at  a  time  when  the  apex  of  the  delta  was  somewhat 
farther  soath,  or  more  distant  from  the  sea  than  now,  the 
brick  in  question  might  be  comparatively  very  modem. 

The  experiments  lostituted  by  Mr.  Homer,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  accurate  chronometric  scale  for  testing  the  age 
of  a  given  thickness  of  Kile  sediment,  are  not  considered  by 
experienced  Egyptologists  to  have  been  satisfactory.  The 
point  sought  to  be  determined  was  the  exact  amount  of  Nile 
mud  which  had  accumulated  in  3000  or  more  years,  since  the 
time  when  certain  ancient  monuments,  such  as  the  obelisk 
at  Heliopolis,  or  the  statue  of  King  Bameses  at  Memphis, 
are  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been  erected. 
Gould  we  have  obtained  possession  of  such  a  measure, 
the  rate  of  deposition  might  be  judged  of,  approximately 
at  least;  whenever  similar  mud  was  obsei-ved  in  other 
places,  or  below  the  foundations  of  those  same  monu- 
ments. But  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  enclosing  with  embankments  the  areas  on 
which  they  erected  temples,  statues^  and  obelisks^  so  as  to 
exclude  the  waters  of  the  Kile;  and  the  point  of  time  to  be 
ascertained;  in  every  case  where  we  find  a  monument  buried 

•  Horner,  Philofophiottl  TraniaotionB,  1858. 

t  Desoription  de  I'Sgypto  (Histoin  Natonll^  (om.  iL  p.  4M). 
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to  a  certain  depth  in  mud,  as  at  Memphis  and  HeliopoliSi  is 
the  era  when  the  city  fell  into  such  decay  that  the  ancient 
embankments  were  neglected,  and  the  river  allowed  to  in- 
andate  the  site  of  the  temple,  obelisk,  or  statue. 

Even  if  we  knew  the  date  of  the  abandonment  of  such 
embankments,  the  enclosed  areas  would  not  afford  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  average  rate  of  deposit 
in  the  alluvial  plain ;  for  Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  his  time 
those  spots  from  which  the  Nile  waters  had  been  shut  out 
for  centuries  appeared  sunk,  and  could  be  looked  down  into 
from  the  surrounding  grounds,  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  over  them  of  sediment  annually  thrown 
down.  If  the  waters  at  length  should  break  into  such  de- 
pressions, they  must  at  first  carry  with  them  into  the  enclosure 
much  mud  washed  from  the  steep  surrounding  banks,  so  that 
a  greater  quantity  would  be  deposited  in  a  few  years  than 
perhaps  in  as  many  centuries  on  the  great  plain  outside  the 
depressed  area,  where  no  such  disturbing  causes  intervened. 

Ancient  Mounds  of  the  VaUey  of  the  Ohio. 

As  I  have  already  given  several  European  examples  of 
monuments  of  pre-historic  date  belonging  to  the  recent 
period,  I  will  now  turn  to  the  American  continent.  Before 
the  scientific  investigation  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  of  the 
'<  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley,"'*'  no  one 
suspected  that  the  plains  of  that  river  had  been  occupied,  for 
ages  before  the  French  and  British  colonists  settled  there,  by 
a  nation  of  older  date  and  more  advanced  in  the  arts  than 
the  Bed  Indians  whom  the  Europeans  found  there.  There 
are  hundreds  of  large  mounds  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries, 
which  have  served,  some  of  them  for  temples,  others  for  out- 

•  SmithMniaQ  Contribationi,  toL  1, 1847. 
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look  or  defence,  and  others  for  sepnltore.  The  unknown 
people  by  whom  they  were  constructed,  judging  by  the  form 
of  several  skulls  dug  out  of  the  burial-places,  were  of  the 
Mexican  or  Toltecan  race.  Some  of  the  earthworks  are  on 
BO  grand  a  scale  as  to  embrace  areas  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
acres  within  a  simple  enclosure,  and  the  solid  contents  of 
one  mound  are  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  cubic  feet,  so 
that  four  of  them  would  be  more  than  equal  in  bulk  to  the 
Grreat  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  which  comprises  seventy-five 
millions.  From  several  of  these  repositories  pottery  and 
ornamental  sculpture  have  been  taken,  and  various  articles  in 
silver  and  copper,  also  stone  weapons,  some  composed  of 
homstone  unpolished,  and  much  resembling  in  shape  some 
ancient  flint  implements  found  near  Amiens  and  other  places 
in  Europe,  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Ohio  mound-builders  had  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  natives  of  distant  regions,  for  among 
the  buried  articles  some  are  made  of  native  copper  fh)m  Lake 
Superior,  and  there  are  also  found  mica  from  the  Alleghanies, 
sea-shells  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  obsidian  from  the 
Mexican  mountains. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  the  mounds  implies  a  long 
period,  during  which  a  settled  agricultural  population  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  so  as  to  require  large 

temples  for  their  religious  rites,  and  extensive  fortifications  to 

« 

protect  them  from  their  enemies.  The  mounds  were  almost  all 
confined  to  fertile  valleys  or  alluvial  plains,  and  some  at  least 
are  so  ancient,  that  rivers  have  had  time  since  their  con« 
struction  to  encroach  on  the  lower  terraces  which  support 
tthem,  and  again  to  recede  for  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile, 
.after  having  undermined  and  destroyed  a  part  of  the  works. 
When  the  first  European  settlers  entered  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  they  found  the  whole  region  covered  with  an  uninter- 
rupted forestf  and  tenanted  by  the  Bed  Indian  hunter,  whe 
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roamed  over  it  withoat  any  fixed  abode,  or  any  traditionary 
connection  with  his  more  civilized  predecessors.  The  only 
positive  data  as  yet  obtained  for  calculating  the  minimum  of 
time  which  must  have  elapsed  since  the  mounds  were  aban- 
doned, has  been  derived  from  the  age  and  nature  of  the 
trees  found  growing  on  some  of  these  earthworks.  When  I 
visited  Marietta  in  1842,  Dr.  Hildreth  took  me  to  one  of 
the  mounds,  and  showed  me  where  he  had  seen  a  tree  grow- 
ing on  it,  the  trunk  of  which  when  cut  down  displayed  eight 
hundred  rings  of  annual  growth.*  But  the  late  General 
Harrison,  President  in  1841  of  the  United  States,  who  was  well 
skilled  in  woodcraft,  has  remarked,  in  a  memoir  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  several  generations  of  trees  must  have  lived  and 
died  before  the  mounds  could  have  been  overspread  with 
that  variety  of  species  which  they  supported  when  the  white 
man  first  beheld  them,  for  the  number  and  kinds  of  trees 
were  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  distinguished  the 
surrounding  forest.  "  We  may  be  sure,"  observed  Harrison, 
'*  that  no  trees  were  allowed  to  grow  so  long  as  the  earthworks 
were  in  use ;  and  when  they  were  forsaken,  the  ground,  like  all 
newly  cleared  land  in  Ohio,  would  for  a  time  be  monopolized 
by  one  or  two  species  of  tree,  such  as  the  yellow  locust  and 
the  black  or  white  walnut.  When  the  individuals  which  were 
the  first  to  get  possession  of  the  ground  had  died  out  one 
after  the  other,  they  would  in  many  cases,  instead  of  being 
replaced  by  the  same  species,  be  succeeded  (by  virtue  of  the 
law  which  makes  a  rotation  of  crops  profitable  in  agriculture) 
by  other  kinds,  till  at  last,  after  a  great  number  of  centuries 
(several  thousand  years,  perhaps),  that  remarkable  diversity 
of  species  characteristic  of  North  America,  and  far  exceeding 
what  is  seen  in  European  forests,  would  be  established.'' 

*  Ityell'a  Trsvele  in  North  Ameriea,  toL  iL  p.  29. 
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Mounds  of  Santos  in  Br  (ml. 

I  will  next  say  a  few  words  respecting  certain  human 
bones  imbedded  in  a  solid  rock  at  Santos  in  Brazil,  to  which 
1  called  attention  in  my  Travels  in  America  in  1842.^^  I  then 
imagined  the  deposit  containing  them  to  be  of  submarine 
origin, — an  opinion  which  I  have  long  ceased  to  entertain. 
We  learn  from  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Meigs,  that  the  river  Santos 
has  undermined  a  large  mound,  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and 
about  three  acres  in  area,  covered  with  trees,  near  the  town 
of  St.  Paul,  and  has  exposed  to  view  many  skeletons,  all 
inclined  at  angles  between  20^  and  25^,  and  all  placed  in  a 
similar  east  and  west  position.f  Seeing,  in  the  Museum  of 
Philadelphia,  fragments  of  the  calcareous  stone  or  tufa  from 
'  this  spot,  containing  a  human  skull  with  teeth,  and,  in  the 
same  matrix,  oysters  with  serpulfiB  attached,  I  at  first  con- 
cluded that  the  whole  deposit  had  been  formed  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  or  at  least  that  it  had  been  submerged  after 
its  origin,  and  again  upheaved;  also,  that  there  had  been 
time  since  its  emergence  for  the  growth  on  it  of  a  forest  of 
large  trees.  But  afler  reading  again,  with  more  care,  the 
original  memoir  of  Dr.  Meigs,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  shells, 
like  those  of  eatable  kinds,  so  often  accumulated  in  the 
mounds  of  the  North  American  Indians  not  far  fh)m  the 
sea,  may  have  been  brought  to  the  place  and  heaped  up  with 
other  materials  at  the  time  when  the  bodies  were  buried. 
Subbequently,  the  whole  artificial  earthwotk,  with  its  shells 
and  skeletons,  may  have  been  bound  together  into  a  solid 
stone  by  the  infiltration  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  mound 
may  therefore  be  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  some  of  those 
above  alluded  to  on  the  Ohio,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
in  like  manner  been  exposed  in  the  course  of  ages  to  the 
encroachments  and  undermining  action  of  rivers. 

•  Vol.  L  p.  200.  t  Meigs,  Tntni.  Amer.  Pbjl.  Soo.,  1828,  p.  285. 
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Delta  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  have  shown  in  my  Travels  in  North  America  that  the 
deposits  forming  the  delta  and  alluvial  plain  of  the  Missis- 
sippi consist  of  sedimentary  matter,  extending  over  an  area 
)f  30,000  square  miles,  and  known  in  some  parts  to  be  several 
hundred  feet  deep.  Although  we  cannot  estimate  correctly 
how  many  years  it  may  have  required  for  the  river  to  bring 
down  from  the  upper  country  so  large  a  quantity  of  earthy 
matter — the  data  for  such  a  computation  being  as  yet 
incomplete-— we  may  still  approximate  to  a  minimum  of  the 
time  which  such  an  operation  must  have  taken,  by  ascertain- 
ing experimentally  the  annual  discharge  of  water  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  mean  annual  amount  of  solid  matter 
contained  in  its  waters.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  time 
required  would  lead  us  to  assign  a  high  antiquity,  amounting 
to  many  tens  of  thousands  of  years  (probably  more  than 
100,000)  to  the  existing  delta. 

Whether  all  or  how  much  of  this  formation  may  belong  to 
the  recent  period^  as  above  defined,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
decide,  but  in  one  part  of  the  modern  delta  near  New 
Orleans,  a  large  excavation  has  been  made  for  gas-works, 
where  a  succession  of  beds,  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
vegetable  matter,  has  been  passed  through,  such  as  we  now 
see  forming  in  the  cypress  swamps  of  the  neighborhood, 
where  the  decidijous  cypress  ( Taxodium  distichum),  with  its 
strong  and  spreading  roots,  plays  a  conspicuous  part.  In  this 
excavation,  at  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  from  the  surface, 
beneath  four  buried  forests  superimposed  one  upon  the  other, 
the  workmen  are  stated  by  Dr.  B.  Dowler  to  have  found 
some  charcoal  and  a  human  skeleton,  the  cranium  of  which 
is  said  to  belong  to  the  aboriginal  type  of  the  Eed  Indian 
race.  As  the  discovery  in  question  had  not  been  made 
when  I  saw  the  excavation  in  progress  at  the  gas-works  in 
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1846;  I  cannot  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  chrono- 
logical  calcalations  which  have  led  Dr.  Dowler  to  ascribe  to 
this  skeleton  an  antiquity  of  50,000  years.  In  several  sec- 
tions, both  natural  in  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
numerous  arms,  and  where  artificial  canals  had  been  cut,  I  ob- 
served erect  stumps  of  trees,  with  their  roots  attached,  buried 
in  strata  at  different  heights,  one  over  the  other.  I  also  re- 
marked that  many  cypresses  which  had  been  cut  through 
exhibited  many  hundreds  of  rings  of  annual  growth,  and  it 
then  struck  me  that  nowhere  in  the  world  could  the  geologist 
enjoy  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  estimating  in  years 
the  duration  of  certain  portions  of  the  recent  epoch.'*' 


Coral  Beefs  of  Florida. 

Professor  Agassiz  has  described  a  low  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida  as  consisting  of  numerous  reefs  of  coral,  which 
have  grown  in  succession  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  continual 
annexation  of  land,  gained  gradually  from  the  sea  in  a 
southerly  direction.  This  growth  is  still  in  full  activity,  and 
assuming  the  rate  of  advance  of  the  land  to  be  one  foot  in  a 
century,  the  reefs  being  built  up  from  a  depth  of  seventy-five 
feet,  and  that  each  reef  has  in  its  turn  added  ten  miles  to  the 
coast,  Professor  Agassiz  calculates  that  it  has  taken  135,000 
years  to  form  the  southern  half  of  this  peninsula.  Yet  the 
whole  is  of  post-tertiary  origin,  the  fossil  zoophytes  and  shells 
being  all  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the 
neighboring  sea.f  In  a  calcareous  conglomerate  forming 
part  of  the  abovivmentioned  series  of  reefs,  and  supposed  by 
Agassiz,  in  accordance  with  his  mode  of  estimating  the  rate 
of  growth  of  those  reefs,  to  be  about  10,000  years  old,  some 

*  Dowl«r,  cited  by  Dr.  W.   Usher,  f  Agassii,    in    Nott    and    Gliddon, 

in  Nott  and  Qliddon's  Types  of  Man-      ibid.  p.  353. 
kind,  p.  3&3. 
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fossil  human  remains  were  found  by  Count  Pourtalis.    They 
consisted  of  jaws  and  teeth,  with  some  bones  of  the  foot. 


Recent  Deposits  of  Seas  and  Lakes. 

1  have  shown,  in  the  Principles  of  Geology,  where  the 
recent  changes  of  the  earth  illustrative  of  geology  are  de- 
scribed at  length,  that  the  deposits  accumulated  at  the 
bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  within  the  last  4000  or  5000  years 
can  neither  be  insignificant  in  volume  or  extent.  They  lie 
hidden,  for  the  most  part,  from  our  sight ;  but  we  have  op- 
portunities of  examining  them  at  certain  points  where  newly- 
gained  land  in  the  deltas  of  rivers  has  been  cut  through 
daring  floods,  or  where  coral  reefs  are  growing  rapidly,  or 
where  the  bed  of  a  sea  or  lake  has  been  heaved  up  by  sub- 
terranean movements  and  laid  dry. 

As  examples  of  such  changes  of  level  by  which  marine 
deposits  of  the  recent  period  have  become  accessible  to  hu- 
man observation,  I  have  adduced  the  strata  near  Naples  in 
which  the  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzaoli  was  entombed.* 
These  upraised  strata,  the  highest  of  which  are  about  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  form  a  terrace  skirting 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Baiss.  They  consist  partly 
of  clay,  partly  of  volcanic  matter,  and  contain  fragments  of 
sculpture,  pottery,  and  the  remains  of  buildings,  together  with 
great  numbers  of  shells,  retaining  in  part  their  colour,  and 
of  the  same  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  neighboring 
sea.  Their  emergence  can  be  proved  to  have  taken  place 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  same  work,  as  an  example  of  a  fresh-water  deposit 
of  the  recent  period,  I  have  described  certain  strata  in 
Cashmere,  a  country  where  violent  earthquakes,  attended  by 

*  Prineiplei  of  Geology,  Index,  **  Serapii." 
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alterations  in  the  level  of  the  ground,  are  frequent,  in  which 
fresh-water  shells  of  species  now  inhabiting  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  that  region  are  imbedded,  together  with  the  remains 
of  pottery,  often  at  the  depth  of  ^flj  feet,  and  in  which  a 
splendid  Hindoo  temple  has  lately  been  discovered,  and  laid 
open  to  view  by  the  removal  of  the  lacustrine  silt  which  had 
enveloped  it  for  four  or  five  centuries. 

In  the  same  treatise  (ch.  xxix.)  it  is  stated  that  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific, 
is  a  great  theatre  of  earthquake  movements,  and  that  per- 
manent upheavals  of  the  land  of  several  feet  at  a  time  have 
been  experienced  since  the  discovery  of  America.  In  various 
parts  of  the  littoral  region  of  Chili  and  Peru,  strata  have 
been  observed  enclosing  shells  in  abundance,  all  agreeing 
specifically  with  those  now  swarming  in  the  Pacific.  In  one 
bed  of  this  kind,  in  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  near  Lima, 
Mr.  Darwin  found,  at  the  altitude  of  eighty-five  feet  above 
the  sea,  pieces  of  cotton  thread,  plaited  rush,  and  the  head  of 
a  stalk  of  Indian  com,  the  whole  of  which  had  evidently  been 
imbedded  with  the  shells.  At  the  same  height,  on  the  neigh- 
boring mainland,  he  found  other  signs  corroborating  the 
opinion  that  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  had  there  also  been 
uplifted  eighty-five  feet  since  the  region  was  first  peopled  by 
the  Peruvian  race.  But  similar  shelly  masses  are  also  met 
with  at  much  higher  elevations,  at  innumerable  points  be- 
tween the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  Andes  and  the  sea-coast,  in 
which  no  human  remains  have  as  yet  been  observed.  The 
preservation  for  an  indefinite  period  of  such  perishable  sub- 
stances as  thread  is  explained  by  the  entire  absence  of  rain 
in  Peru.  The  same  articles,  had  they  been  enclosed  in  the 
permeable  sands  of  an  European  raised  beach,  or  ip  any 
oountry  where  rain  falls  even  for  a  small  part  of  the  year, 
would  probably  have  disappeared  entirely. 

In  the  literature  of  the  last  century,  we  find  frequent  alia* 
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sion  to  the  **  em  of  existing  continents/'  a  period  supposed 
to  liBTe  coincided  in  date  with  the  first  appearance  of  man 
apon  the  earth,  since  which  event  it  was  imagined  that  the 
rrlatirr  lerel  of  the  nea  and  land  had  remained  stationary, 
fio  important  geographical  changes  having  occurred,  except 
•ome  *li:rht  additions  to  the  deltas  of  rivers,  or  the  loss  of 
narrow  utripd  of  land  where  the  sea  had  encroached  upon  its 
shorp«  Bat  modem  observations  have  tended  continually 
to  dispel  thifl  delusion,  and  the  geologist  is  now  convinced 
that  at  no  given  era  of  the  past  have  the  houndaricfl  of  land 
and  M^,  or  the  height  of  the  one  and  depth  of  the  other, 
or  the  geographical  range  of  the  species  inhabiting  them, 
whether  of  animals  or  plants,  become  fixed  and  unchange- 
able. Of  the  extent  to  which  fluctuations  have  been  going 
on  since  the  globe  had  already  become  the  dwelling-place 
of  OBan,  Rome  idea  may  be  formed  ft*om  the  examples  which  T 
shall  gfre  in  this  and  the  next  nine  chapters. 


rfkeatal  $ince  the  Human  Period  of  the  Control  District  of 

St^otland, 

It  has  long  been  a  fact  fiimiliar  to  geologists,  that,  both  on 
th«  eaat  and  went  coasts  of  the  central  part  of  5^oot land,  there 
art  lines  of  raised  beaches,  containing  marine  shells  of  the 
saae  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  neighboring  sea.* 
TVe  two  most  marked  of  these  littoral  deposits  occur  at 
heights  of  aboQt  forty  and  twenty-five  feet  above  high-water 
.  that  of  forty  feet  being  considered  as  the  more  ancient, 
owing  its  sopertor  elevation  to  a  longer  continuance  of 
the  vpbearing  movement.  They  are  seen  in  some  places  to 
rrat  on  the  bonlder  clay  of  the  glacial  period,  which  will  bo 
dsaciihfd  in  ftitnre  chapter*. 


"Bm    MsrffU«r      JonlMi  Bill.  Mmi.  Wtrm.  8o«.  voL  tUL, 
mi  r^M   %f  Mr.  a«lia  sr     mdhj  Mr.  C  MmUim. 
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In  those  diBtricts  where  large  riverS;  Buch  as  the  Clyde, 
Forth,  and  Tay,  enter  the  sea,  the  lower  of  the  two  depositSi 
or  that  of  twenty-five  feet,  expands  into  a  terrace  fringing 
the  estuaries,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  a  few  yards  to 
several  miles.  Of  this  nature  are  the  flat  lands  which  occor 
along  the  margin  of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  which  consist  of 
finely  laminated  sand,  silt,  and  clay.  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  a 
zealous  antiquary,  writing  in  1855,  informs  us,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  eighty  years  preceding  that  date,  no  less  than 
seventeen  canoes  had  been  dug  out  of  this  estuarine  silt,  and 
that  he  had  personally  inspected  a  large  number  of  them 
before  they  were  exhumed.  Five  of  them  lay  buried  in  silt 
under  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  one  in  a  vertical  position  with 
the  prow  uppermost  as  if  it  had  sunk  in  a  storm.  In  the 
inside  of  it  were  a  number  of  marine  shells.  Twelve  other 
oanoes  were  found  about  a  hundred  yards  back  from  the 
river,  at  the  average  depth  of  about  nineteen  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  or  seven  feet  above  high-water  mark; 
but  a  few  of  them  were  only  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and 
consequently  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
One  was  sticking  in  the  sand  at  an  angle  of  45°,  another 
had  been  capsized,  and  lay  bottom  uppermost;  all  the  rest 
were  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  if  they  had  sunk  in  smooth 
water.* 

Nearly  all  of  these  ancient  boats  were  formed  out  of  a  single 
oak-stem,  hollowed  out  by  blunt  tools,  probably  stone  axes, 
aided  by  the  action  of  fire;  a  few  were  cut  beautifully  smooth, 
evidently  with  metallic  took.  Hence  a  gradation  could  be 
traced  from  a  pattern  of  extreme  rudeness  to  one  showing 
no  small  mechanical  ingenuity.  Two  of  them  were  built  of 
planks,  one  of  which,  dug  up  on  the  property  of  Bank  ton 
in  1853,  was  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  very  elaborately 
constructed.    Its  prow  was  not  unlike  the  beak  of  an  antique 

*  Q.  Baehanan,  Brit  Abb.  Rep.  1855,  p.  80;  also  Qlasgoir,  Past  and  Preaent,  1856. 
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« 

galley ;  its  stern,  formed  of  a  triangalar-shaped  piece  of  oak, 
fitted  in  exactly  like  those  of  our  day.  The  planks  were 
listened  to  the  ribs,  partly  by  singularly  shaped  oaken  pins, 
and  partly  by  what  must  have  been  square  nails  of  some 
kind  of  metal ;  these  had  entirely  disappeared,  but  some  of 
the  oaken  pins  remained.  This  boat  had  been  upset,  and 
was  lying  keel  uppermost,  with  the  prow  pointing  straight  up 
the  river.  In  one  of  the  canoes,  a  beautifally  poHshed  celt 
or  axe  of  greenstone  was  found,  in  the  bottom  of  another  a 
plug  of  cork,  which,  as  Mr.  Geikie  remarks,  *<  could  only  have 
come  from  the  latitudes  of  Spain,  Southern  Franco,  or  Italy."* 

There  can  be  no  doabt  that  some  of  these  buried  vessels 
are  of  far  more  ancient  date  than  others.  Those  most 
roughly  hewn  may  be  relics  of  the  stone  period ;  those  more 
smoothly  cut,  of  the  bronze  age;  and  the  regularly  built  boat 
of  Bankton  may  perhaps  come  within  the  age  of  iron.  The 
occurrence  of  all  of  them  in  one  and  the  same  upraised 
marine  formation  by  no  means  implies  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  era,  for  in  the  beds  of  all  great  rivers  and 
estuaries,  there  are  changes  continually  in  progress  brought 
about  by  the  deposition,  removal,  and  redeposition  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  fine  sediment,  and  by  the  shifting  of  the  channel 
of  the  main  currents  from  year  to  year,  and  from  century  to 
century.  All  these  it  behooves  the  geologist  and  antiquary 
to  bear  in  mind,  so  as  to  be  always  on  their  guard,  when 
they  are  endeavoring  to  settle  the  relative  date,  whether  of 
objects  of  art  or  of  organic  remains  imbedded  in  any  set 
of  alluvial  strata.  Some  judicious  observations  on  this  head 
occur  in  Mr.  Geikie's  memoir  above  cited,  which  are  so  much 
in  point  that  I  shall  give  them  in  full,  and  in  his  own  words. 

<'  The  relative  position  in  the  silt,  from  which  the  canoes 
were  exhumed,  could  help  us  little  in  any  attempt  to  ascer- 

•  Oeikie,  Q«ol.  Qaark  Jouni.,  toL  xriiL  p.  224. 
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tain  their  relative  ages,  unless  they  had  been  found  vertically 
above  each  other.  The  varying  depths  of  an  estuary,  its 
banks  of  silt  and  sand,  the  set  of  its  currents,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  its  tides  in  scouring  out  alluvium  from  some  parts 
of  its  bottom  and  redepositing  it  in  others,  are  circumstances 
which  require  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  such  calculations. 
Mere  coincidence  of  depth  from  the  present  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  is  tolerably  uniform  in  level,  by  no  means 
necessarily  proves  contemporaneous  deposition.  Nor  would 
such  an  inference  follow  even  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
remains  in  distant  parts  of  the  very  same  stratum.  A  canoe 
might  be  capsized  and  sent  to  the  bottom  just  beneath  low- 
water  mark ;  another  might  experience  a  similar  fate  on  the 
following  day,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Both 
would  become  silted  up  on  the  floor  of  the  estuary;  but  as 
that  floor  woald  be  perhaps  twenty  feet  deeper  in  the  centre 
than  towards  the  margin  of  the  river,  the  one  canoe  might 
actually  be  twenty  feet  deeper  in  the  alluvium  than  the  other; 
and  on  the  upheaval  of  the  alluvial  deposits,  if  we  were  to 
argue  merely  from  the  depth  at  which  the  remains  were 
imbedded,  we  should  pronounce  the  canoe  found  at  the  one 
locality  to  be  immensely  older  than  the  other,  seeing  that  the 
fine  mud  of  the  estuary  is  deposited  very  slowly  and  that  it 
must  therefore  have  taken  a  long  period  to  form  so  great  a 
thickness  as  twenty  feet.  Again,  the  tides  and  currents  of 
the  estuary,  by  changing  their  direction,  might  sweep  away 
a  considerable  mass  of  alluvium  from  the  bottom,  laying  bare 
a  canoe  that  may  have  foundered  many  centuries  before. 
After  the  lapse  of  so  long  an  interval,  another  vessel  might  go 
to  the  bottom  in  the  same  locality,  and  be  there  covered  up 
with  the  older  one,  on  the  same  general  plane.  These  two 
vessels,  found  in  such  a  position^  would  naturally  be  classed 
together  as  of  the  same  age,  and  yet  it  is  demonstrable  that  a 
very  long  period  may  have  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the 
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one  and  that  of  the  other.  Sach  an  association  of  these 
canoes,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as  proving  sjncbronoos 
deposition ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  affirm  any  dififer- 
ence  of  age  from  mere  relative  position,  unless  we  see  one 
canoe  actually  buried  beneath  another."* 

At  the  time  when  the  ancient  vessels,  above  described, 
were  navigating  the  waters  where  the  city  of  Glasgow  now 
stands,  the  whole  of  the  low  lands  which  bordered  the 
present  estuary  of  the  Clyde  formed  the  bed  of  a  shallow 
sea.  The  emergence  appears  to  have  taken  place  gradually 
and  by  intermittent  movements,  for  Mr.  Buchanan  describes 
several  narrow  terraces  one  above  the  other  on  the  site  of 
the  city  itself,  with  steep  intervening  slopes  composed  of 
the  laminated  estuary  formation.  Each  terrace  and  steep 
slope  probably  mark  pauses  in  the  process  of  upheaval, 
during  which  low  cliffs  were  formed,  with  beaches  at  their 
base.  Five  of  the  canoes  were  found  within  the  precincts 
of  the  city  at  different  heights  on  or  near  such  terraces. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  upheaval,  the  greater  part  of  it 
cannot  be  assigned  to  the  stone  period,  but  must  have  taken 
place  aiter  tools  of  metal  had  come  into  use. 

Until  lately,  when  attempts  were  made  to  estimate  the 
probable  antiquity  of  such  changes  of  level,  it  was  confidently 
assumed,  as  a  safe  starting-point,  that  no  alteration  had 
occurred  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  in  the  central 
district  of  Scotland,  since  the  construction  of  the  Eoman  or 
Pictish  wall  (the  "  Wall  of  Antonine''),  which  reached  from 
the  Firth  of  Forth  to  that  of  the  Clyde.  The  two  extremities, 
it  was  said,  of  this  ancient  structure,  bear  such  a  relation  to 
the  present  level  of  the  two  estuaries,  that  neither  subsidence 
nor  elevation  of  the  land  could  have  occurred  for  seventeen 
centuries  at  least. 

But  Mr.  Greikie  has  lately  shown  that  a  depression  of 

•  Oeikie,  6«ol.  Quart  Jonrn.  vol.  xviii  p.  322.    1802. 
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twenty-five  feet  on  the  Forth  would  not  lay  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Eoman  wall  at  Carriden  under  water,  and 
he  was  therefore  desirous  of  knowing  whether  the  western 
end  of  the  same  would  he  submerged  by  a  similar  amount  of 
subsidence.  It  has  always  been  acknowledged  that  the  wall 
terminated  upon  an  eminence  called  the  Chapel  Hill,  near 
the  village  of  West  Ealpatrick,  on  the  Clyde.  The  foot  of 
this  hill  Mr.  Geikie  estimates  to  be  about  twenty-five  or 
twenty-seven  feet  above  high-water  mark,  so  that  a  sub- 
sidence of  twenty-five  feet  could  not  lay  it  under  water. 
Antiquaries  have  sometimes  wondered  that  the  Eomans  did 
not  carry  the  wall  farther  west  than  this  Chapel  Hill;  but 
Mr.  Geikie  now  suggests,  in  explanation,  that  all  the  low 
land  at  present  intervening  between  that  point  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Clyde  was,  sixteen  or  seventeen  centuries 
ago,  washed  by  the  tides  at  high  water. 

The  wall  of  Antonine,  therefore,  yields  no  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  land  having  remained  stationary  since  the  time 
of  the  Eomans,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  indicate  that 
since  its  erection  the  land  has  actually  risen.  Becent  explo- 
rations by  Mr.  Geikie  and  Dr.  Young,  of  the  sites  of  the  old 
Eoman  harbors  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  lead  to  similar  inferences.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
long  been  known  that  there  is  a  raised  beach  containing 
marine  shells  of  living  littoral  species,  about  twenty-five  feet 
high,  at  Leith,  as  well  as  at  other  places  along  the  coast  above 
and  below  Edinburgh.  Inveresk,  a  few  miles  below  that  city, 
is  the  site  of  an  ancient  Eoman  port,  and  if  we  suppose  the 
sea  at  high  water  to  have  washed  the  foot  of  the  heights  on 
which  the  town  stood,  the  tide  would  have  ascended  far  up 
the  valley  of  the  Esk,  and  would  have  made  the  mouth  of 
that  river  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor;  whereas,  had  it 
been  a  shoaling  estuary,  as  at  present,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  Eomans  should  have  made  choice  of  it  as  a  port 
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At  Cramond,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Almond,  above 
Edinburgh,  was  Alaterva,  the  chief  Boman  harbor  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Forth,  where  numerous  coins^  urns, 
sculptured  stones,  and  the  remnant  of  a  harbor  have  been 
detected.  The  old  Eoman  quays  built  along  what  must  then 
have  been  the  sea-margin  have  been  found  on  what  is  now  dry 
land,  and  although  some  silt  carried  down  in  suspension  by 
the  waters  of  the  Forth  may  account  for  a  part  of  the  gain 
of  low  land,  we  yet  require  an  upward  movement  of  about 
twenty  feet  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  dreary  expanse  of 
mud  now  stretching  along  the  shore  and  extending  out- 
wards, where  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth,  wellnigh  two 
miles,  across  which  vessels,  even  of  light  burden,  can  now 
only  venture  at  full  tide.  Had  these  shoals  existed  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  they  would  have  prevented  the  Eomans  from 
selecting  this  as  their  chief  port;  whereas,  if  the  land  were 
now  to  sink  twenty  feet,  Cramond  would  unquestionably  be 
the  best  natural  harbor  along  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Forth.* 

Corresponding  in  level  with  the  raised  beach  at  Leith, 
above  mentioned  (or  about  twenty-five  feet  above  high-water 
mark),  is  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  a  low  tract  of  land  consisting 
of  loamy  and  peaty  beds,  in  which  several  skeletons  of  whales 
of  large  size  have  been  found.  One  of  these  was  dug  up 
at  Airthrie,*!*  near  Stirling,  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and 
seven  miles  from  the  sea.  Mr.  Bald  mentions  that  near  it 
were  found  two  pieces  of  stag's  horn,  artificially  cut,  through 
one  of  which  a  hole,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  had  been  per- 
forated. Another  whale,  eighty-five  feet  long,  was  found  at 
Dunmore,  a  few  miles  below  Stirling,;|:  which,  like  that  of 
Airthrie,  lay  about  twenty  feet  above  high-water  mark.  Three 

*  Geikie,  Sdinb.  New  PhlL  Jonni.      Journal,   i.    p.   393;    and   Memoin, 
for  Jvlj,  1861.  Wernerian  Sooietj,  iiL  p.  327. 

t   Bald,   Bdinlmrgh   Philosophioal         t  Edinburgh  Philoiophioal  Jonmal, 

xi  pp.  220,  415. 
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other  skeletons  of  whales  were  found  at  Blair  Drummond, 
between  the  years  1819  and  1824,  seven  miles  up  the  estuary 
above  Stirling,*  also  at  an  elevation  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  two  of  these  whales,  pointed 
instruments  of  deer's  horn  were  found,  one  of  which  retained 
part  of  a  wooden  handle,  probably  preserved  by  having  been 
enclosed  in  peat.  This  weapon  is  now  in  the  museum  at 
Edinburgh. 

.  The  position  of  these  fossil  whales  and  bone  implements, 
and  still  more  of  an  iron  anchor  found  in  the  Carse  of  Falkirk, 
below  Stirling,  shows  that  the  upheaval  by  which  the 
raised  beach  of  Leith  was  laid  dry  extended  far  westward 
probably  as  far  as  the  Clyde,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  marine 
strata  containing  buried  canoes  rise  to  a  similar  height  above 
the  sea. 

The  same  upward  movement  which  reached  simultaneously 
east  and  west  from  sea  to  sea  was  also  felt  as  far  north  as 
the  estuary  of  the  Tay.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  Celtic 
name  of  Inch  being  attached  to  many  hillocks,  which  rise 
above  the  general  level  of  the  alluvial  plains,  implying  that 
these  eminences  were  once  surrounded  by  water  or  marshy 
ground.  At  various  localities  also  in  the  silt  of  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  iron  implements  have  been  found. 

The  raised  beach,  also  containing  a  great  number  of  marine 
shells  of  recent  species,  traced  up  to  a  height  of  fourteen  feet 
above  the  sea  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton  at  Elie,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Fife,  is  doubtless  another  effect  of  the 
same  extensive  upheavaLf  A  similar  movement  would  also 
account  for  some  changes  which  antiquaries  have  recorded 
much  farther  south^  on  the  borders  of  the  Solway  Frith; 
though  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth, 
the  conversion  of  sea  into  land  has  always  been  referred 

•  Hoaoirs,  Wflmeriui   Sooiflty,  t.         f  Prooeedingf  of  Ckologioal  Society, 
p.  440.  1SS8,  ToL  iL  p.  280. 
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to  the  silting  up  of  Mtuaries,  and  not  to  upheayaL  Thns 
Honley  insists  on  the  difficalty  of  explaining  the  position  ot 
•eruin  Roman  stations,  on  the  Solway,  the  Forth,  and  the 
Cljde,  withoQt  assuming  that  the  sea  has  been  excluded  fh>m 
certain  areas  which  it  formerly  occnpiod.* 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  evidence,  geological  and  archsBO- 
i(t>pcal,  afforded  by  the  Scottish  coast-line,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  la»t  upheaval  of  twenty-five  foct  took  place  not  only 
sinee  the  first  human  population  settled  in  the  island,  but 
long  aAer  metallic  implements  had  come  into  use;  and  there 
seems  even  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that 
the  date  of  the  elevation  may  have  been  subsequent  to  th» 
Roman  occupation. 

Bot  the  twenty-five  feet  ri8e  is  only  the  last  stage  of  a  long 
antec«Hlent  process  of  elevation,  for  examples  of  recent  marine 
shells  have  been  observed  forty  feet  and  upwards  above  the  sea 
in  Ayrshire*  At  one  of  these  localities,  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan- 
bill  informs  me  that  a  rude  ornament  made  of  cannel  coal 
luM  been  found  on  the  coast  in  the  pari8h  of  Dundonald, 
lying  fifty  feet  above  the  sea-level,  on  the  surface  of  the 
bottlder-clay  or  tiU|  and  covered  with  gravel,  contuining 
marine  shells.  If  we  suppose  the  upward  movement  to 
have  b<^<^n  uniform  in  Central  Scotland  before  and  after  the 
Roman  era,  and  assume  that  as  twenty-five  feet  indicate 
seventeen  centuries,  so  fifty  feet  imply  a  lap(«e  of  twiee  thai 
aamber,  or  84(K)  years,  we  should  then  carry  bac  k  the  data 
of  the  ornament  in  question  to  fifteen  centuni*s  before  our  era^ 
or  to  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  period  usually  astii|<ned  to 
tW  exudns  of  the  Israelites  ttom  Egypt. 

Bat  all  such  estimates  must  be  c*onsidered,  in  the  present 
eUto  of  science,  as  tentative  and  conjectural,  since  the  rate 
of  movomesi  of  the  land  may  not  have  been  uniform,  and  its 

•  BriisBBk,  ^  m.  ISIS. 
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direction  not  always  upwards,  and  there  may  have  been  long 
stationary  periods,  one  of  which  of  more  than  usual  duration 
seems  indicated  by  the  forty  foot  raised  beach,  which  has 
been  traced  for  vast  distances  along  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland. 

*  Coast  of  Cornwall 

Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  has  adduced  several  proofs  of  changes 
of  level,  in  the  course  of  the  human  period,  in  his  "  Eeport  on 
the  Geology  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  for  1839."  He  mentions 
(p.  406)  that  several  human  skulls  and  works  of  art,  buried 
in  an  estuary  deposit,  were  found  in  mining  gravel  for  tin,  at 
Pentuan,  the  skulls  lying  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  others  at  Gamon,  at  the  depth  of  fifty-three  feet 
The  overlying  strata  were  marine,  containing  sea-siiells  of 
living  species,  and  bones  of  whales,  besides  the  remains  of 
several  living  species  of  mammalia. 

Other  examples  of  works  of  art,  such  as  stone  hatchets, 
canoes,  and  ships,  buried  in  ancient  river-beds  in  England, 
and  in  peat  and  shell-marl,  I  have  mentioned  in  my  work 
before  cited.* 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

In  the  same  work  I  have  shown  that  near  Stockholm,  in 
Sweden,  there  occur,  at  slight  elevations  above  the  sea-level, 
horizontal  beds  of  sand,  loam,  and  marl,  containing  the  same 
peculiar  assemblage  of  testacea  which  now  live  in  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  Baltic.  Mingled  with  these,  at  different  deptns, 
Jiave  been  detected  various  works  of  art  implying  a  rude  state 
of  civilization,  and  some  vessels  built  before  the  introduction 
of  iron,  and  even  the  remains  of  an  ancient  hut,  the  whole 
jnarine  formation  having  been  upraised,  so  that  the  upper  beds 

*  Prin^lM  of  Geology. 
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are  now  sixty  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  Baltic.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  these  recent  strata,  both  to  the  north- 
west and  south  of  Stockholm,  other  deposits  similar  in  mine- 
ral composition  occur,  which  ascend  to  greater  heights,  in 
which  precisely  the  same  assemblage  of  fossil  shells  is  met 
with,  but  without  any  intermixture,  so  far  as  is  yet  known, 
of  human  bones  or  fabricated  articles. 

On  the  opposite  or  western  coast  of  Sweden,  at  TTddevalla, 
post-tertiary  strata,  containing  recent  shells,  not  of  that 
brackish-water  character  peculiar  to  the  Baltic,  but  such  as 
now  live  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  ascend  to  the  height  of  200 
feet;  and  beds  of  clay  and  sand  of  the  same  age  attain  ele- 
vations of  300  and  even  600  feet  in  Norway,  where  they 
have  been  usually  described  as  '<  raised  beaches."  They  are, 
however,  thick  deposits  of  submarine  origin,  spreading  far 
and  wide,  and  filling  valleys  in  the  granite  and  gneiss,  just 
as  the  tertiary  formations,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  cover 
or  fill  depressions  in  the  older  rocks. 

Although  the  fossil  fauna  characterizing  these  upraised 
sands  and  clays  consists  exclusively  of  existing  northern 
species  of  testacea,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  may 
not  all  belong  to  that  division  of  the  post-tertiary  strata 
which  we  are  now  considering.  If  the  contemporary  mam- 
malia were  known,  they  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  found  to 
be  referable,  at  least  in  part,  to  extinct  species;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Lov^n  (an  able  living  naturalist  of  Norway),  the 
species  do  not  constitute  such  an  assemblage  as  now  inhabits 
corresponding  latitudes  in  the  Grerman  Ocean.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  decidedly  represent  a  more  arctic  fauna.  In 
order  to  find  the  same  species  flourishing  in  equal  abundance, 
or  in  many  cases  to  find  them  at  all,  we  must  go  northwards 
to  higher  latitudes  than  TTddevalla  in  Sweden,  or  even  nearer 
the  pole  than  Central  Norway. 

Judging  by  the  uniformity  of  climate  now  prevailing  from 
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century  to  century,  and  the  insensible  rate  of  variation  in 
the  geographical  distribation  of  organic  beings  in  oar  own 
times,  we  may  presume  that  an  extremely  lengthened  period 
was  required^  even  for  so  slight  a  modification  in  the  range 
of  the  molluscous  fauna,  as  that  of  which  the  evidence  is 
here  brought  to  light.  There  are  also  other  independent 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  antiquity  of  these  deposits 
may  be  indefinitely  great  as  compared  to  the  historical 
period.  I  allude  to  their  present  elevation  above  the  sea, 
some  of  them  rising,  in  Norway,  to  the  height  of  600  feet  or 
more.  The  upward  movement  now  in  progress  in  parts  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  extends,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,* 
throughout  an  area  about  1000  miles  north  and  south,  and 
for  an  unknown  distance  east  and  west,  the  amount  of  eleva- 
tion always  increasing  as  we  proceed  towards  the  North 
Gape,  where  it  is  said  to  equal  five  feet  in  a  century.  If  we 
could  assume  that  there  had  been  an  average  rise  of  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  each  hundred  years  for  the  last  fifty  cen- 
turies, this  would  give  an  elevation  of  125  feet  in  that  period. 
In  other  words,  it  would  follow  that  the  shores,  and  a  con- 
siderable area  of  the  former  bed,  of  the  North  Sea,  had  been 
uplifted  vertically  to  that  amount  and  converted  into  land 
in  the  course  of  the  last  5000  years.  A  mean  rate  of  con- 
tinuous vertical  elevation  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  a  century 
would,  I  conceive,  be  a  high  average;  yet,  even  if  this  be 
assumed,  it  would  require  24,000  years  for  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  Norway,  where  the  post-tertiary  marine  strata 
occur,  to  attain  the  height  of  600  feet. 

•  Prineiplefly  9Ui  ed.  oh. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

POST-PIJOC£NE  PERIOD— BONES  OF  MAN  AND  EXTINCT 
MAMMALIA  IN   BELOIAN  OAYERNS. 

SABLIB8T  DISCOYBBIES  IN  OAVIS  OF  LANGUEDOO  OF  HUMAN  BEHAIN8 
WITH  BONES  OF  EXTINCT  MAMMALIA — BESEAB0HB8  IN  1833  OF  DB. 
80HMEBLINO  IN  THE  LliOE  OAYEBNS — 8CATTEBED  P0BTI0N8  OF  HUMAN 
SKELETONS    ASSOCIATED    WITH    BONES   OF   ELEPHANT  AND   BHINOCEBOS 

DI8TBIBUTI0N     AND     PBOBABLB     MODE     OF     INTEODUCTION     OF     THE 

BONES — IMPLEMENTS  OF  FLINT  AND  BONE — BCHMEBLINO'S  CONCLUSIONS 
AS  TO  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN  IGNOBED — PBESENT  STATE  OF  THE 
BELGIAN     GATES — HUMAN     BONES    BECENTLT   FOUND  IN    CAVE   OF   SNOI- 

HOUL ENGULFED     BIYEBS — 8TALA0MITIC     CBUST — ANTIQUITY    OF     THE 

HUMAN   BBMAINS   IN   BELGIUM   HOW  PBOVED. 

TJAVING  hitherto  considered  those  formations  in  which 
"•  both  the  fossil  shells  and  the  mammalia  are  of  living 
species,  we  may  now  turn  oar  attention  to  those  of  older 
date,  in  which,  the  shells  being  all  recent,  some  of  the  accom- 
panying mammalia  are  extinct,  or  belong  to  species  not  known 
to  have  lived  within  the  times  of  history  or  tradition. 

Discoveries  of  MM,  Toumal  and  Christol  in  1828,  in  the  South 

of  France. 

In  the  Principles  of  Geology,  when  treating  of  the  fossil 
remains  found  in  alluvium,  and  the  mud  of  caverns,  I  gave 
an  account  in  1882  of  the  investigations  made  by  MM.  Tournal 
and  Christol  in  the  South  of  France.* 

H.  Tournal  stated  in  his  memoir,  that  in  the  cavern  of 
Bize,  in  the  department  of  the  Aude,  he  had  found  human 
bones  and  teeth,  together  with  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  in 

*  1st  ed.,  vol.  iL  oH.  sir.,  1832;  and  9th  ed.,  p.  738, 1853. 
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the  same  mud  and  breccia  cemented  by  stalagmite  in  which 
land-shells  of  living  species  were  imbedded,  and  the  bones 
of  mammalia,  some  of  extinct,  others  of  recent,  species.  The 
human  bones  were  declared  by  his  fellow-laborer,  M.  Marcel 
de  Serres,  to  be  in  the  same  chemical  condition  as  those  of 
the  accompanying  quadrupeds.* 

Speaking  of  these  fossils  of  the  Bize  cavern  five  years  later, 
M.  Tournal  observed  that  they  could  not  be  referred,  as  some 
suggested,  to  a  "  diluvial  catastrophe,"  for  they  evidently  had 
not  been  washed  in  suddenly  by  a  transient  flood,  but  must 
have  been  introduced  gradually,  together  with  the  envelop- 
ing mud  and  pebbles,  at  successive  periods.f 

M.  Christol,  who  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  simi- 
lar researches  in  another  part  of  Languedoc,  published  an 
account  of  them  a  year  later,  in  which  he  described  some 
human  bones,  as  occurring  in  the  cavern  of  Pondres,  near 
Nismes,  in  the  same  mud  with  the  bones  of  an  extinct  hyena 
and  rhinoceros.;^  The  cavern  was  in  this  instance  filled  up 
to  the  roof  with  mud  and  gravel,  in  which  fragments  of  two 
kinds  of  pottery  were  detected,  the  lowest  and  rudest  near 
the  bottom  of  the  cave,  below  the  level  of  the  extinct  mam- 
malia. 

It  has  never  been  questioned  that  the  hyena  and  rhinoceros 
found  by  M.  Christol  were  of  extinct  species;  but  whether 
the  animals  enumerated  by  M.  Tournal  might  not  all  of  them 
be  referred  to  quadrupeds  which  are  known  to  have  been 
living  in  Europe  in  the  historical  period  seems  doubtful. 
They  were  said  to  consist  of  a  stag,  an  antelope,  and  a  goat, 
all  named  by  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  as  new ;  but  the  majority 
of  palaeontologists  do  not  agree  with  this  opinion.  Still  it  is 
true,  as  M.  Lartet  remarks,  that  the  fauna  of  the  cavern  oi 

*  AnnaleB  dea  Sciences  NaturelleBy  X  Christol,  Notice  snr  les  Ossements 

torn.  XY.  p.  348 :  1828.  humains  des  Gavernes  da  Qard.  Mont- 

t  Annales  de  Cbimie  et  do  Pby-  pellier,  1829. 
siqae,  p.  161 :  1833. 
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Bize  must  be  of  very  high  antiquity^  as  shown  by  the  pre- 
sence, not  only  of  the  Lithuanian  aurochs  (^Bison  europ(BUS\ 
but  also  of  the  reindeer,  which  has  not  been  an  inhabitant 
of  the  South  of  France  in  historical  times,  and  which,  in  that 
country,  is  almost  everywhere  associated,  whether  in  ancient 
alluvium  or  in  the  mud  of  caverns,  with  the  mammoth. 

In  my  work  before  cited,*  I  stated  that  M.  Desnoyers, 
an  observer  equally  well  versed  in  geology  and  archaeology, 
had  disputed  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  MM.  Tournal  and 
Ghristol,  that  the  fossil  rhinoceros,  hyena,  bear,  and  other 
lost  species,  had  once  been  inhabitants  of  France  contem- 
poraneously with  man.  '<  The  flint  hatchets  and  arrow-heads/' 
he  said,  ^'and  the  pointed  bones  and  coarse  pottery  of  many 
French  and  English  caves,  agree  precisely  in  character  with 
those  found  in  the  tumuli,  and  under  the  dolmens  (rude 
altars  of  unhewn  stone)  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Germany.  The  human  bones,  therefore,  in  the 
caves  which  are  associated  with  such  fabricated  objects,  must 
belong  not  to  antediluvian  periods,  bat  to  a  people  in  the 
same  stage  of  civilization  as  those  who  constructed  the 
tumuli  and  altars." 

"In  the  Gaulish  monuments," he  added,  "we  find,  together 
with  the  objects  of  industry  above  mentioned,  the  bones  of 
wild  and  domestic  animals  of  species  now  inhabiting  Europe, 
particularly  of  deer,  sheep,  wild  boars,  dogs,  horses,  and 
oxen.  This  fact  has  been  ascertained  in  Quercy,  and  other 
provinces;  and  it  is  supposed  by  antiquaries  that  the  animals 
in  question  were  placed  beneath  the  Celtic  altars  in  memory 
of  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Gaulish  divinity  Hesus,  and  in  the 
tombs  to  commemorate  fVineral  repasts,  and  also  from  a 
superstition  prevalent  among  savage  nations,  which  induces 
them  to  lay  up  provisions  for  the  manes  of  the  dead  in  a 

*  Prinoiplea,  9th  ed.,  p.  739. 
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future  life.  But  in  none  of  these  ancient  monuments  have 
any  bones  been  found  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hyena, 
tiger,  and  other  quadrupeds,  such  as  are  found  in  caves, 
which  might  certainly  have  been  expected,  had  these  species 
continued  to  flourish  at  the  time  that  this  part  of  Gaul  was 
inhabited  by  man."* 

After  giving  no  small  weight  to  the  arguments  of  M.  Des- 
noyers,andthe  writings  of  Dr.  Buckland  on  the  same  subject, 
and  visiting  myself  several  caves  in  Germany,  I  came  to  the 
opinion  that  the  human  bones  mixed  with  those  of  extinct 
animals,  in  osseous  breccias  and  cavern  mud,  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  were  probably  not  coeval.  The  caverns 
having  been  at  one  period  the  dens  of  wild  beasts,  and  having 
served  at  other  times  as  places  of  human  habitation,  worship, 
sepulture,  concealment,  or  defence,  one  might  easily  conceive 
that  the  bones  of  man  and  those  of  animals,  which  were 
strewed  over  the  floors  of  subterranean  cavities,  or  which 
had  fallen  into  tortuous  rents  connecting  them  with  the 
surface,  might,  when  swept  away  by  floods,  be  mingled  in 
one  promiscuous  heap  in  the  same  ossiferous  mud  or 
breccia.f 

That  such  intermixtures  have  really  taken  place  in  some 
caverns,  and  that  geologists  have  occasionally  been  deceived, 
and  have  assigned  to  one  and  the  same  period  fossils  which 
had  really  been  introduced  at  successive  times,  will  readily 
be  conceded.  But  of  late  years  we  have  obtained  convincing 
proofs,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  the  mammoth,  and 
many  other  extinct  mammalian  species  very  common  in  caves, 
occur  also  in  undisturbed  alluvium,  imbedded  in  such  a 
manner  with  works  of  art  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  man  and  the  mammoth  coexisted.    Such  discoveries  have 

*  Desnoyen,  Balletin  de  la  SooKt^     TJniTeTseUe  d'HUtoire  Katnrelle.    Pft- 
Oiologiqne  de  Fnnoe,  torn.  iL  p.  252;     ria,  1846. 
and  artide  on  Cayernii  Diotionnidre         f  Prinoiplea,  9th  ed.,  p.  740. 
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led  me,  and  other  geologists,  to  reconsider  the  evidence  pre- 
viously derived  from  caves  brought  forward  in  proof  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  man.  With  a  view  of  re-examining 
this  evidence,  I  have  lately  explored  several  caverns  in 
Belgium  and  other  countries,  and  re-read  the  principal 
memoirs  and  treatises  treating  of  the  fossil  remains  preserved 
in  them,  the  results  of  which  inquiries  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
lay  before  the  reader. 


BesearcJies,  in  1883-1834,  of  JDr,  Schmerling  in  the  Caverns 

near  Liege. 

The  late  Br.  Schmerling  of  Liege,  a  skilful  anatomist  and 
paleontologist,  after  devoting  several  years  to  the  exploring 
of  the  numerous  ossiferous  caverns  which  border  the  valleys 
of  the  Meuse  and  its  tributaries,  published  two  volumes^ 
descriptive  of  the  contents  of  more  than  forty  caverns.  One 
of  these  volumes  consisted  of  an  atlas  of  plates,  illustrative  of 
the  fossil  bones.* 

Many  of  the  caverns  had  never  before  been  entered  by 
scientific  observers,  and  their  floors  were  encrusted  with 
unbroken  stalagmite.  At  a  very  early  stage  of  his  investiga- 
tions, Dr.  Scbmerling  found  the  bones  of  man  so  rolled  and 
scattered,  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  their  having  been  inten- 
tionally buried  on  the  spot.  He  also  remarked  that  they  were 
of  the  same  color,  and  in  the  same  condition  as  to  the  amount 
of  animal  matter  contained  in  them,  as  those  of  the  accom- 
panying animals,  some  of  which,  like  the  cave-bear,  hyena, 
elephant,  and  rhinoceros,  were  extinct;  others,  like  the  wild 
cat,  beaver,  wild'boar,  roe-deer,  wolf,  and  hedgehog,  still  extant. 
The  fossils  were  lighter  than  fresh  bones,  except  such  as  had 
their  pores  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  in  which  case  they 

*  Beeherolies  lar  lea  Ossementa  fos-      1»  Proyinoe  de  Li^ge.    Li6g^  1S33- 
■flei  d^oouyerta  daua  lea  Cayemea  do      1834. 
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were  often  much  heavier.  The  human  remains  of  most 
freqaent  occurrence  were  teeth  detached  from  the  jaw,  and 
the  carpal,  metacarpal/  tarsal,  metatarsal,  and  phalangial 
bones  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton.  The  cor- 
responding bones  of  the  cave-bear,  the  most  abundant  of 
the  accompanying  mammalia,  were  also  found  in  the  Liege 
caverns  more  commonly  than  any  others,  and  in  the  same 
scattered  condition.  Occasionally,  some  of  the  long  bones  of 
mammalia  were  observed  to  have  been  first  broken  across, 
and  then  reunited  or  cemented  again  by  stalagmite,  as  they 
lay  on  the  floor  of  the  cave. 

No  ^gnawed  bones  nor  any  coprolites  were  found  by 
Schmerling.  He  therefore  inferred  that  the  caverns  of  the 
province  of  Liege  had  not  been  the  dens  of  wild  beasts, 
but  that  their  organic  and  inorganic  contents  had  been  swept 
into  them  by  streams  communicating  with  the  surface  of  the 
country.  The  bones,  he  suggested,  may  oilen  have  been 
rolled  in  the  beds  of  such  streams  before  they  reached  their 
underground  destination.  To  the  same  agency  the  Intro* 
duction  of  many  land-shells  dispersed  through  the  cave-mud 
was  ascribed,  such  as  Melix  nemoralis,  H.  lapicida,  H.  po- 
matia,  and  others  of  living  species.  Mingled  with  such  shells, 
in  some  rare  instances,  the  bones  of  fresh-water  fish,  and  of  a 
snake  {Coluber),  as  well  as  of  several  birds,  were  detected. 

The  occurrence  here  and  there  of  bones  in  a  very  perfect 
state,  or  of  several  bones  belonging  to  the  same  skeleton  in 
natural  juxtaposition,  and  having  all  their  most  delicate 
apophyses  uninjured,  while  many  accompanying  bones  in  the 
same  breccia  were  rolled,  broken,  or  decayed,  was  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  portions  of  carcasses  were  sometimes 
floated  in  during  floods  while  still  clothed  with  their  flesh. 
No  example  was  discovered  of  an  entire  skeleton,  not  even  of 
one  of  the  smaller  mammalia,  the  bones  of  which  are  usually 
the  least  injured. 
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The  incompleteness  of  each  skeleton  was  especially  ascer^ 
tained  in  regard  to  the  human  subjects^  Dr.  Schmerling  being 
carefal,  whenever  a  fragment  of  such  presented  itself,  to  ex- 
plore the  cavern  himself,  and  see  whether  any  other  bones  of 
the  same  skeleton  could  be  foand.  In  the  Engis  cavern,  dis- 
tant about  eight  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Li6ge,  on  the  lefb 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  the  remains  of  at  least  three  human  indi- 
viduals were  disinterred.  The  skull  of  one  of  these,  that  of  a 
young  person,  was  imbedded  by  the  side  of  a  mammoth's  tooth. 
It  was  entire,  but  so  fragile,  that  nearly  all  of -it  fell  to  pieces 
during  its  extraction.  Another  skull,  that  of  an  adult  in- 
dividual (see  fig.  2,  p.  81),  and  the  only  one  preserved  by 
Dr.  Schmerling  in  a  sufficient  state  of  integrity  to  enable  the 
anatomist  to  speculate  on  the  race  to  which  it  belonged,  was 
buried  five  feet  deep  in  a  breccia,  in  which  the  tooth  of  a 
rhinoceros,  several  bones  of  a  horse,  and  some  of  the  reindeer, 
together  with  some  ruminants,  occurred.  This  skull,  now  in 
the  museum  of  the  University  of  Liege,  is  figured  in  Chap.  V., 
where  further  observations  will  be  offered  on  its  anatomical 
character,  after  a  fuller  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Liege 
caverns  has  been  laid  before  the  reader. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  to  Engis,  is  the  cavern  of  Engihoul.  Both  were 
observed  to  abound  greatly  in  the  bones  of  extinct  animals 
mingled  with  those  of  man ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  in  the  Engis  cave  there  were  several  human  crania 
and  very  few  other  bones,  in  Engihoul  there  occurred  nu- 
merous bones  of  the  extremities  belonging  to  at  least  three 
human  individuals,  and  only  two  small  fragments  of  a  cra- 
nium. The  like  capricious  distribution  held  good  in  other 
caverns,  especially  with  reference  to  the  cave-bear,  the  most 
frequent  of  the  extinct  mammalia.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  cave  of  Chokier,  skulls  of  the  bear  were  few,  and  other 
parts  of  the  skeleton  abundant,  whereas  in  several  other 
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caverns  these  proportions  were  exactly  reversed,  while  at 
Groffontaine  skulls  of  the  bear  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton 
were  found  in  their  natural  numerical  proportions.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  human  bones,  where  any  were 
met  with,  occurred  at  all  depths  in  the  cave-mud  and  gravel, 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  those  of  the  bear,  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hyena,  &c. 

Some  rude  flint  implements  of  the  kind  commonly  called 
flint  knives  or  flakes,  of  a  triangular  form  in  the  cross-section 
(as  in  fig.  14,  p.  118),  were  found  by  Schmerling  dispersed 
generally  through  the  cave-mud,  but  he  was  too  much  en- 
grossed with  his  osteological  inquiries  to  collect  them  dili- 
gently. He  preserved  some  few  of  them,  however,  which  I 
have  seen  in  the  museum  at  Liege.  He  also  discovered  in 
the  cave  of  Chokier,  two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  from 
Liege,  a  polished  and  jointed  needle-shaped  bone,  with  a  hole 
pierced  obliquely  through  it  at  the  base ;  such  a  cavity,  he 
observed,  as  had  never  given  passage  to  an  artery.  This  in- 
strument was  imbedded  in  the  same  matrix  with  the  remains 
of  a  rhinoceros.* 

Another  cut  bone  and  several  artificially  shaped  flints  were 
found  in  theEngis  cave,  near  the  human  skulls  before  alluded 
to.  Schmerling  observed,  and  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  the 
fact  in  the  sequel  (Chap.  YIII.),  that  although  in  some  forty 
fossiliferous  caves  explored  by  him  human  bones  were  the 
exception,  yet  these  flint  implements  were  universal,  and  he 
added  that  '^  none  of  them  could  have  been  subsequently  in- 
troduced, being  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  the  remains 
of  the  accompanying  animals.''  ^'  I  therefore,"  he  continues, 
'^  attach  great  importance  to  their  presence ;  for  even  if  I  had 
not  found  the  human  bones  under  conditions  entirely  favor- 
able to  their  being  considered  as  belonging  to  the  ante- 

♦  Schmerlingi  port  ii.  p.  177. ' 
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dilnvian  epocb^  proofs  of  man's  existence  would  still  have 
been  supplied  bj  tbe  cut  bones  and  worked  flints."^ 

Dr.  Schmerling,  therefore^  bad  no  besitation  in  concluding, 
from  tbe  various  facts  ascertained  by  bim,  tbat  man  once 
lived  in  tbe  Li^ge  district  contemporaneously  witb  tbe  cave- 
bear,  and  several  otber  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds.  But 
be  was  mncb  at  a  loss  Wben  be  attempted  to  invent  a 
tbeory  to  explain  tbe  former  state  of  tbe  fauna  of  tbe  region 
now  drained  by  tbe  Mouse;  for  be  sbared  tbe  notion,  tben 
very  prevalent  among  naturalists,  tbat  tbe  mammotb  and  the 
byenaf  were  beasts  of  a  warmer  climate  tban  tbat  now 
proper  to  Western  Europe.  In  order  to  account  for  tbe 
presence  of  sucb  ^<  tropical  species/'  be  was  balf  inclined  to 
imagine  tbat  tbey  bad  been  transported  by  a  flood  from  some 
distant  region ;  tben  again  be  raised  tbe  question  wbether 
tbey  migbt  not  bave  been  wasbed  out  of  an  older  alluvium, 
wbicb  may  bave  pre-existed  in  tbe  neigbborbood.  Tbis  last 
hypothesis  was  directly  at  variance  with  his  own  statements, 
tbat  tbe  remains  of  tbe  mammotb  and  byena  were  identical 
in  appearance,  color,  and  chemical  condition  with  those  of 
tbe  bear  and  otber  associated  fossil  animals,  none  of  which 
exhibited  signs  of  having  been  previously  enveloped  in  any 
dissimilar  matrix.  Another  enigma  wbicb  led  Schmerling 
astray  in  some  of  bis  geological  speculations  was  the  supposed 
presence  of  the  agouti,  a  South-American  rodent,  ^^  proper  to 
tbe  torrid  zone.''  My  friend  M.  Lartet,  guided  by  Schmer- 
ling's  figures  of  tbe  teeth  of  this  species,  suggests,  and  I  bave 
little  doubt  witb  good  reason,  that  they  appertain  to  tbe 
porcupine,  a  genus  found  fossil  in  post-pliocene  deposits  of 
certain  caverns  in  tbe  South  of  France. 

In  tbe  year  1833, 1  passed  through  Liege,  on  my  way  to 
the  Bhine,  and  conversed  witb  Dr.  Schmerling,  who  showed 

•  Sehmerling^  part  iL  p.  179.  t  Ibid,  part  ii.  pp.  70,  96. 
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me  bis  splendid  collection,  and  when  I  expressed  some 
incredulity  respecting  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the  fossil 
human  bones,  he  pointedly  remarked  that  if  I  doubted  their 
having  been  contemporaneous  with  the  bear  or  rhinoceros, 
on  the  ground  of  man  being  a  species  of  more  modern  date, 
I  ought  equally  to  doubt  the  coexistence  of  all  the  other 
living  species,  such  as  the  red  deer,  roe,  wild  cat,  wild  boar, 
wolf,  fox,  weasel,  beaver,  hare,  rabbit,  hedgehog,  mole,  dor- 
mouse, field-mouse,  water-rat,  shrew,  and  others,  the  bones 
of  which  he  had  found  scattered  everywhere  indiscriminately 
through  the  same  mud  with  the  extinct  quadrupeds.  The 
year  after  this  conversation  I  cited  Schmerling's  opinions, 
and  the  facts  bearing  on  the  antiquity  of  man,  in  the  3d 
edition  of  my  Principles  of  Geology  (p.  161,  1884),  and  in 
succeeding  editions,  without  pretending  to  call  in  question 
their  trustworthiness,  but  at  the  same  time  without  giving 
them  the  weight  which  I  now  consider  they  were  entitled 
to.  He  had  accumulated  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  man 
had  been  introduced  into  the  earth  at  an  earlier  period  than 
geologists  were  then  willing  to  believe. 

One  positive  fact,  it  will  be  said,  attested  by  so  competent 
a  witness,  ought  to  have  outweighed  any  amount  of  negative 
testimony,  previously  accumulated,  respecting  the  non-occur- 
rence elsewhere  of  human  remains  in  formations  of  the  like 
antiquity.  In  reply,  I  can  only  plead  that  a  discovery  which 
seems  to  contradict  the  general  tenor  of  previous  investiga- 
tions is  naturally  received  with  much  hesitation.  To  have  un- 
dertaken in  1882,  with  a  view  of  testing  its  truth,  to  follow  the 
Belgian  philosopher  through  every  stage  of  his  observations 
and  proofs,  would  have  been  no  easy  task  even  for  one  well 
skilled  in  geology  and  osteology.  To  be  let  down,  as  Schmer- 
ling  was,  day  after  day,  by  a  rope  tied  to  a  tree,  so  as  to  slide 
to  the  foot  of  the  first  opening  of  the  Engis  cave,"^  where  the 

*  Bohmerling,  part  L  p.  30, 
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best-preserved  human  skulls  were  found;  and,  after  thus 
gaining  access  to  the  first  subterranean  gallery,  to  creep  on  all- 
fours  through  a  contracted  passage  leading  to  larger  chambers, 
there  to  superintend  by  torchlight,  week  after  week  and 
year  after  year,  the  workmen  who  were  breaking  through 
the  stalagmitic  crust  as  hard  as  marble,  in  order  to  remove 
piece  by  piece  the  underlying  bone-breccia  nearly  as  hard ; 
to  stand  for  hours  with  one's  feet  in  the  mud,  And  with 
water  dripping  from  the  roof  on  one's  head,  in  order  to  mark 
the  position  and  guard  against  the  loss  of  each  single  bone 
of  a  skeleton ;  and  at  length,  after  finding  leisure,  strength, 
and  courage  for  all  these  operations,  to  look  forward,  as  the 
fruits  of  one's  labor,  to  the  publication  of  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence, opposed  to  the  prepossessions  of  the  scientific  as  well 
as  of  the  unscientific  public ; — when  these  circumstances  are 
taken  into  account,  we  need  scarcely  wonder,  not  only  that 
a  passing  traveller  failed  to  stop  and  scrutinize  the  evidence, 
but  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  should  have  elapsed  before 
even  the  neighboring  professors  of  the  University  of  Li^ge 
came  forth  to  vindicate  the  truthfulness  of  their  indefatigable 
and  clear-sighted  countryman. 

In  1860,  when  I  revisited  Li6ge,  twenty-six  years  after 
my  interview  with  Schmerllng,  I  found  that  several  of  the 
caverns  described  by  him  had  in  the  interval  been  annihilated 
Not  a  vestige,  for  example,  of  the  caves  of  Engis,  Chokier, 
and  Goffontaine  remained.  The  calcareous  stone,  in  the 
heart  of  which  the  cavities  once  existed,  had  been  quarried 
away,  and  removed  bodily  for  building  and  lime-making. 
Fortunately,  a  great  part  of  the  Engihoul  cavern,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  was  still  in  the  same  state 
as  when  Schmerling  delved  into  it  in  1831  and  drew  from  it 
the  bones  of  three  human  skeletons.  I  determined,  there- 
fore, to  examine  it,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  a  zealous  naturalist  of  Liege,  Professor  Malaise^ 
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who  accompanied  me  to  the  cavern^  where  we  engaged  some 
workmen  to  break  throagh  the  crust  of  stalagmite,  so  that 
we  could  search  for  bones  in  the  undisturbed  earth  beneath. 
Bones  and  teeth  of  the  cave-bear  were  soon  found,  and  seve- 
ral other  extinct  quadrupeds  which  Schmerling  has  enume- 
rated. My  companion,  continuing  the  work  perseveringlj 
for  weeks  after  my  departure,  succeeded  at  length  in  extract- 
ing from  the  same  deposit,  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  below 
the  crust  of  stalagmite,  three  fragments  of  a  human  skull, 
and  two  perfect  lower  jaws  with  teeth,  all  associated  in  such 
a  manner  with  the  bones  of  bears,  large  pachyderms,  and 
ruminants,  and  so  precisely  resembling  these  in  color  and 
state  of  preservation,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
man  was  contemporary  with  the  extinct  animals.  Professor 
Malaise  has  given  figures  of  the  human  remains  in  the  bul- 
letin of  the  royal  academy  of  Belgium  for  1860.''' 

The  rock  in  which  the  Liege  caverns  occur  belongs  gene- 
rally to  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone,  in  some 
few  cases  only  to  the  older  Devonian  formation.  Whenever 
the  work  of  destruction  has  not  gone  too  far,  magnificent 
sections,  sometimes  200  and  300  feet  in  height,  are  exposed 
to  view.  They  confirm  Schmerling's  doctrine,  that  most  of 
the  materials,  organic  and  inorganic,  now  filling  the  caverns, 
have  been  washed  into  them  through  narrow  vertical  or 
oblique  fissures,  the  upper  extremities  of  which  are  choked 
up  with  soil  and  gravel,  and  would  scarcely  ever  be  discover- 
able at  the  surface,  especially  in  so  wooded  a  country.  Among 
the  sections  obtained  by  quarrying,  one  of  the  finest  which  I 
saw  was  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Fond  du  Foret,  above 
Ghaudefontaine,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Magn^e,  where 
one  of  the  rents  communicating  with  the  surface  has  been 
filled  up  to  the  brim  with  rounded  and  half-rounded  stones, 

*  Tom.  z.  p.  646. 
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angular  pieces  of  limostooe  and  shale,  besides  sand  and  mad, 
together  with  bones,  chiefly  of  the  cave-bear.  Connected  with 
this  main  dact,  which  is  fh>m  one  to  two  feet  in  width,  are 
serem]  minor  ones,  each  from  one  to  three  inches  wide,  also 
extending  to  the  upper  country  or  table-land,  and  choked  up 
with  similar  materials.  They  are  inclined  at  angles  of  30^ 
and  40^,  their  walls  being  generally  coated  with  stalactite, 
picc-t'4  of  which  have  here  and  there  been  broken  off  and 
mingle^l  with  the  contents  of  the  rents,  thus  helping  to 
explaio  why  we  so  often  meet  with  detached  pieces  of  thai 
subfttanre  in  the  mud  and  breccia  of  the  Belgian  caves.  It  is 
not  ea»y  to  conceive  that  a  solid  horixontal  floor  of  hard 
stalagmite  should,  after  its  formation,  be  broken  up  by  run* 
aing  water;  but  when  the  walls  of  steep  and  tortuous  rents, 
serving  as  feeders  to  the  principal  fittHurcs  and  to  inferior 
vaalti«  and  galleries,  are  encrusted  with  stalagmite,  some  of 
the  in<nivitation  may  readily  be  torn  up  when  heavy  fragments 
of  HH-k  are  hurried  by  a  flood  through  passages  inclined  at 
aogUii  of  dO""  or  W. 

The  decay  and  decomposition  of  the  fossil  bones  seem  to 
have  U^en  arrested  in  most  of  the  caves  by  a  constant  sop* 
ply  of  water  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  dripped 
fn>m  the  roofs  while  the  caves  were  becoming  gradually 
fllle*i  up.  By  similar  agency  the  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles  were 
usual !v  consolidated. 

The  following  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  been 
suiTjr*  *ted  by  the  eminent  chemist  Liebig.  On  the  surfuee  of 
Fran<  'oia,  where  the  limestone  abounds  in  cavenm*  is  a 
Irrtilo  •*A\  in  which  vegetable  matter  is  continually  decaying. 
This  ro«iuld  or  humus,  being  acttni  on  by  moisture  and  air, 
SToivr4  carbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  rain.  The  rain* 
water,  thus  impregnated,  permeates  the  p<»n>tts  lime!«tone, 
4mm>!vcs  a  portion  of  it>  and  afterwards,  when  the  excess  of 
caffbooie  add  evaporates  in  the  caverns,  part»  with   the 
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calcareous  matter  and  forms  stalactite.  So  long  as  water 
flows,  even  occasionally,  through  a  suite  of  caverns,  no  layer 
of  pure  stalagmite  can  be  produced;  hence  the  formation  of 
such  a  layer  is  generally  an  event  posterior  in  date  to  the 
cessation  of  the  old  system  of  drainage,  an  event  which  might 
be  brought  about  by  an  earthquake  causing  new  fissures,  or 
by  the  river  wearing  its  way  down  to  a  lower  level,  and 
thenceforth  running  in  a  new  channel. 

In  all  the  subterranean  cavities,  more  than  forty  in  num- 
ber, explored  by  Schmerling,  he  only  observed  one  cave, 
namely,  that  of  Chokier,  where  there  were  two  regular  layers 
of  stalagmite,  divided  by  fossiliferous  cave-mud.  In  this 
instance,  we  may  suppose  that  the  stream,  after  flowing  for 
a  long  period  at  one  level,  cut  its  way  down  to  an  inferior 
suite  of  caverns,  and,  flowing  through  them  for  centuries, 
choked  them  up  with  debris ;  after  which  it  rose  once  more 
to  its  original  higher  level:  just  as  in  the  mountain-limestone 
district  of  Yorkshire  some  rivers,  habitually  absorbed  by  a 
*^  swallow  hole,"  are  occasionally  unable  to  discharge  all  their 
water  through  it;  in  which  case  they  rise  and  rush  through 
a  higher  subterranean  passage,  which  was  at  some  former 
period  in  the  regular  line  of  drainage,  as  is  often  attested 
by  the  fluviatile  gravel  still  contained  in  it. 

There  are  now  in  the  basin  of  the  Meuse,  not  far  from  Liege, 
several  examples  of  engulfed  brooks  and  rivers:  some  of 
them  like  that  of  St.  Hadelin,  east  of  Chaudefontaine,  which 
reappears  after  an  underground  course  of  a  mile  or  two; 
others  like  the  Yesdre,  which  is  lost  near  Goflbntaine,  and 
after  a  time  re-emerges;  some,  again,  like  the  torrent  near 
Hagnee,  which,  after  entering  a  cave,  never  again  comes  to 
the  day.  In  the  season  of  floods  such  streams  are  turbid  at 
their  entrance,  but  clear  as  a  mountain-spring  where  they 
issue  again ;  so  that  they  must  be  slowly  filling  up  cavities 
in  the  interior  with  mud,   sand,   pebbles,  snail-shells,  and 
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the  bones  of  animals  which  may  be  carried  away  during 
floods. 

The  manner  in  which  some  of  the  large  phigh  and  shank 
bones  of  the  rhinoceros  and  other  pachyderms  are  rounded, 
while  some  of  the  smaller  bones  of  the  same  creatures,  and 
of  the  hyena,  bear,  and  horse,  are  reduced  to  pebbles,  shows 
that  they  were  often  transported  for  some  distance  in  the 
channels  of  torrents,  before  they  found  a  resting-place- 

When  we  desire  to  reason  or  speculate  on  the  probable 
antiquity  of  human  bones  found  fossil  in  such  situations  as 
the  caverns  near  Liege,  there  are  two  classes  of  evidence  to 
which  we  may  appeal  for  our  guidance.  First,  considerations 
of  the  time  required  to  allow  of  many  species  of  carnivorous 
and  herbivorous  animals,  which  flourished  in  the  cave  period, 
becoming  first  scarce,  and  then  so  entirely  extinct  as  we 
have  seen  that  they  had  become  before  the  era  of  the  Danish 
peat  and  Swiss  lake-dwellings;  secondly,  the  great  number 
of  centuries  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  Liege  district  from  its  ancient  to  its  present 
configuration;  so  many  old  underground  channels,  through 
which  brooks  and  rivers  flowed  in  the  cave  period,  being  now 
laid  diy  and  choked  up. 

The  great  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  shape 
of  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  and  some  of  its  tributaries 
are  often  demonstrated  by  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  the 
mouths  of  fossiliferous  caverns  open  in  the  face  of  perpen- 
dicular precipices  200  feet  or  more  in  height  above  the 
present  streams.  There  appears  also,  in  many  cases,  to  be 
such  a  correspondence  in  the  openings  of  caverns  on  opposite 
sides  of  some  of  the  valleys,  both  large  and  small,  as  to 
incline  one  to  suspect  that  they  originally  belonged  to  a 
series  of  tunnels  and  galleries  which  were  continuous  before 
the  present  system  of  drainage  came  into  play,  or  before  the 
existing  valleys  were  scooped  out.    Other  signs  of  subsequent 
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flactuations  are  afforded  by  gravel  containing  elephant's 
bones  at  slight  elevations  above  the  Mease  and  several  of  its 
tributaries.  The  loess  also,  in  the  suburbs  and  neighbor- 
hood of  Liege,  occurring  at  various  heights  in  patches  lying 
at  between  20  and  200  feet  above  the  river,  cannot  be 
explained  without  supposing  the  filling  up  and  re-excavation 
of  the  valleys  at  a  period  posterior  to  the  washing  in  of  the 
animal  remains  into  most  of  the  old  caverns.  It  may  be 
objected  that,  according  to  the  present  rate  of  change,  no 
lapse  of  ages  would  suffice  to  bring  about  such  revolutions 
in  physical  geography  as  we  are  here  contemplating.  This 
may  be  true.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  rate  of 
change  was  once  far  more  active  than  it  is  now.  Some  of 
the  nearest  volcanoes,  namely,  those  of  the  Lower  Eifel 
about  sixty  miles  to  the  eastward,  seem  to  have  been  in 
eruption  in  post-pliocene  times,  and  may  perhaps  have  been 
connected  and  coeval  with  repeated  risings  or  sinkings  of  the 
land  in  the  basin  of  the  Meuse.  It  might  be  said,  with 
equal  truth,  that,  according  to  the  present  coui*se  of  events, 
no  scries  of  ages  would  suffice  to  reproduce  such  an  assem- 
blage of  cones  and  craters  as  those  of  the  Eifel  (near  An- 
dernach,  for  example);  and  yet  some  of  them  may  be  of 
sufficiently  modern  date  to  belong  to  the  era  when  man  was 
contemporary  with  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  in  the  basin 
of  the  Mease. 

But,  although  we  may  be  unable  to  estimate  the  minimum 
of  time  required  for  the  changes  in  physical  geography  above 
alladed  to,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  duration  of 
the  period  must  have  been  very  protracted,  and  that  other  ages 
of  comparative  inaction  may  have  followed,  separating  the 
post-pliocene  from  the  historical  periods,  and  constituting  an 
interval  no  less  indefinite  in  its  duration. 
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CnAPTEB  V. 

P05T-PU0CBNB   PERIOD — FOSSIL    HUMAN    SKULLS    OF    THB 
NKANDBRTHAL  AND  SNUIS  CAVES. 

BTSAI  tKBLBTOV  rOCVD  II  CAT!  VKAB  DtiSBLDOBr — ITS  QBOLUOICAl 
fOVITIuH  ASO  PBOBABLB  AGB — ITI  ABXOBMAL  ABD  APB-UKB  CHA- 
BArfBBB^rOllll  BrMAB  SKULL  Of  TUB  BKOIt  CATB  BBAB  LlioB — 
rBoPBttOB  BCBLBT's  DBBCBIPTIOB  or  THBSB  SKl'LLS — COMrABISOB 
or  BAra«  WIT«  BXTBBMB  VABIBTIBt  or  THB  BATIVB  AL'ITBALIAB 
B*ri->BA«OB  or  CAPACITT  IB  THB  BCMAB  AHV  SIMlASt  BBAlSS^- 
•ETLL  mOM  BOBBBBT  IB  DBBMABK — COKCLnilUBS  or  PBOriSllOB 
■t  BLBT^BBABIBO  OB  TBB  PBCCLIAB  CHABACTBBB  OB  THB  BBAB- 
BBBTMAL  SKCLL  OB  THB  HTPOTUBStS  OP  TBA»»MVTATlOX. 

F^asmH    human    SkelHon  of  ike    yranderthal   Cavf  near 

Dusseldorf, 

nEPORE  I  speak  more  particularly  of  the  opinions  which 
^^  anatomihts  have  expre^ned  rcHpccting  the  osicMilo^ical 
rhararters  of  the  human  skull  from  P^n^^irt,  near  Lit'^e, 
metitioned  in  the  last  chapter  and  deniTibcd  by  Dr.  Si'hracr- 
fio^.  it  will  be  deAirable  to  say  something  of  the  giM>Io:rioal 
po*itt<»o  of  another  skull,  or  rather  skeleton,  whioli,  on 
■cruont  of  its  peculiar  conformation,  has  excited  no  small 
sentation  in  the  last  few  years.  I  allude  to  the  skull  found 
hi  1**57.  in  a  care  situated  in  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
I>6«»ri,  Dear  Diisseldorf,  which  is  called  the  Xeaii<lerthal. 
The  spot  is  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine  alM)ut  seventy  Kn^lish 
■iiles  northeast  of  the  region  of  the  Lt<*ge  cavernn  tn*ated 
€d  in  the  last  chapter,  and  close  to  the  village  an<l  railway* 
nation  of  Hochdal  between  I)a<%xeldorf  and  Kthert\  hi.  The 
mw  oeenri  in  the  precipitous  southern  or  left  side  of  the 
wiadisg  rariAei  about  sixty  feet  above  the  stream,  and  a 
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hundred  feet  below  the  top  of  the  cliff.     The  accomp&Df  ing 
tectioD  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  ite  poeition. 


SocUoD  of  Ui«  If«»Dder(b>l  Cara  ncM  DUueldart 

a  CiTem  BO  f«et  *boTe  lb*  DU<a«l,  and  ISO  fMt  below  Iba  (ufTm*  of 

tba  floantrj  (t  o. 
b  Loam  ooTering  tb«  floor  of  tba  car«  nav  iha  bottom  of  wbiab  Iba 

b,  c  R«nt  ooDDsctiog  lbs  «Te  iritb  tba  apper  inrnwa  of  tba  deuntrf , 
d  SoperQcial  ^aodj  loam- 
«  Duvonian  limeilone. 
/  Turraca,  ur  ledge  o(  rocb. 

When  Sr.  Fuhlrott  of  Elberfeld  first  examined  the  cave, 
he  foand  it  to  be  high  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  enter. 
The  width  was  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  the  length  or  depth 
fifteen.  I  visited  the  spot  in  1860,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Fuhlrott,  who  had  the  kindness  to  corae  expressly  from 
Elberfeld  to  be  my  guide,  and  who  brought  with  him  the 
original  fossil  skull,  and  a  cast  of  the  same,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  me.  In  the  interval  of  three  years,  between  1857 
and  I860,  the  ledge  of  rock,  /,  on  which  the  cure  opened, 
and  which  was  originally  twenty  feet  wide,  had  been  almost 
entirely  quarried  away,  and,  at  the  rate  at  which  the  work 
of  dilapidation  was  proceeding,  its  complete  dostruction 
seemed  near  at  hand. 

In  the  limestone  are  many  fissures,  one  of  which,  still 
partially  filled  with  mud  and  stones,  is  represented  in  the 
seution  at  a  c  as  continuous  fVom  the  cave  to  the  upper 
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sarface  of  the  country.  Through  this  passage  the  loam, 
and  possibly  the  human  body  to  which  the  bones  belonged, 
may  have  been  washed  into  the  cave  below.  The  loam^ 
which  covered  the  uneven  bottom  of  the  cave,  was  sparingly 
mixed  with  rounded  fragments  of  chert,  and  was  very  similar 
in  composition  to  that  covering  the  general  surface  of  that 
region. 

There  was  no  crust  of  stalagmite  overly ing .  the  mud  in 
which  the  human  skeleton  was  found,  and  no  bones  of  other 
animals  in  the  mud  with  the  skeleton;  but  just  before  our 
visit  in  1860  the  tusk  of  a  bear  had  been  met  with  in  some 
mud  in  a  lateral  embranchment  of  the  cave,  in  a  situation 
precisely  similar  to  6,  ^g.  1,  and  on  a  level  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  human  skeleton.  This  tusk,  shown  us  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  cave,  was  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and 
quite  perfect;  but  whether  it  was  referable  to  a  recent  or 
extinct  species  of  bear,  I  could  not  determine. 

From  a  printed  letter  of  Dr.  Fuhlrott  we  learn  that  on 
removing  the  loam,  which  was  five  feet  thick,  from  the  cave, 
the  human  skull  was  first  noticed  near  the  entrance,  and, 
farther  in,  the  other  bones  lying  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  skeleton  was  complete,  but  the  work- 
men, ignorant  of  its  value,  scattered  and  lost  most  of  the 
bones,  preserving  only  the  larger  ones.* 

The  cranium,  which  Dr.  Fuhlrott  showed  me,  was  covered 
both  on  its  outer  and  inner  surface,  and  especially  on  the 
latter,  with  a  profusion  of  dendritical  crystallizations,  and 
some  other  bones  of  the  skeleton  were  ornamented  in  the 
same  way.  These  markings,  as  Dr.  Hermann  von  Meyer 
observes,  afford  no  sure  criterion  of  antiquity,  for  they  have 
been  observed  on  Boman  bones.  ^Nevertheless,  they  are 
more  common  in  bones  that  have  been  long  imbedded  in 

*  Letter  to  Profeuor  Sohaaffbaaseiiy  cited  Natural  History  Review,  No.  2, 
p.  15C 
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the  earth.  The  skull  and  boneSj  moreover,  of  the  Neander; 
thai  skeleton  had  lost  so  mach  of  their  animal  matter  as 
to  adhere  strongly  to  the  tongue,  agreeing  in  this  respect 
with  the  ordinary  condition  of  fossil  remains  of  the  post- 
pliocene  period.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  probable  that  this 
fossil  may  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  those  found  by 
Schmerling  in  the  Liege  caveims;  but,  as  no  other  animal 
remains  were  found  with  it,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  may  not 
be  newer.  Its  position  lends  no  countenance  whatever  to  the 
supposition  of  its  being  more  ancient. 

When  the  skull  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  were 
first  exhibited  at  a  German  scientific  meeting  at  Bonn,  in 
1857,  some  doubts  were  expressed  by  several  narturalists, 
whether  it  was  truly  human.  Professor  Schaaffhausen, 
who,  with  the  other  experienced  zoologists,  did  not  share 
these  doubts,  observed  that  the  cranium,  which  included 
the  frontal  bone,  both  parietals,  part  of  the  squamous,  and 
the  upper  third  of  the  occipital,  was  of  unusual  size  and 
thickness,  the  forehead  narrow  and  very  low,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  supra-orbital  ridges  enormously  great.  He 
also  stated  that  the  absolute  and  relative  length  of  the  thigh 
bone,  humerus,  radius,  and  ulna,  agreed  well  with  the  di- 
mensions of  a  European  individual  of  like  stature  at  the 
present  day;  but  that  the  thickness  of  the  bones  was  very 
extraordinary,  and  the  elevation  and  depression  for  the  at- 
tachment of  muscles  were  developed  in  an  unusual  degree. 
Some  of  the  ribs,  also,  were  of  a  singularly  rounded  shape 
and  abrupt  curvature,  which  was  supposed  to  indicate  great 
power  in  the  thoracic  muscles.* 

In  the  same  memoir,  the  Prussian  anatomist  remarks  that 
the  depression  of  the  forehead  (see  fig.  8,  p.  82)  is  not  due 
to  any  artificial  flattening,  such  as  is  practised  in  various 

^  Profeasor  Sohaaffhausen's  Memoir,  translfttod,  Natural  HiBtoiy  BeTi«w«  No. 
i,  April,  1861. 
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modes  by  barbaroos  nuiioiia  in  the  Old  and  Now  World, 
the  skQll  being  qaite  qrmmetricml,  and  showing  no  indication 
of  coonter-pressare  at  the  occiput;  whereas,  according  to 
Morton,  in  the  Flat-heads  of  the  Colambia,  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones  are  always  unsymmetrical.*  On  the  whole, 
ProfcMtor  Schaaffbanscn  concluded  that  the  individual  to 
whom  the  Neanderthal  skull  belonged  must  have  been  dis* 
tinguished  by  small  cerebral  development,  and  uncommon 
strength  of  corporeal  fhime. 

When  on  my  return  to  England  I  showed  the  cant  of  the 
cranium  to  Professor  Huxley,  ho  remarked  at  once  that  it 
was  the  most  ape-like  skull  he  had  ever  beheld.  Mr.  Bunk, 
after  giring  a  translation  of  I^rofcHMor  Schsaffhaunen's  me- 
moir in  the  Natural  IIiMtory  Review,f  added  some  valuable 
eommenta  of  his  own  on  the  characters  in  which  this  skull 
appmached  that  of  the  gorilla  and  chimpancce. 

Profvt^t^tr  Huxley  afterwards  studied  the  cast  with  the 
obi«*ct  of  ai»*»iiiting  me  to  give  illu8trations  of  it  in  thlH  work, 
and  in  doing  so  difKH>vered,  what  had  not  previounly  been 
observed,  that  it  was  quite  an  abnormal  in  the  sha|H)  of  its 
occipital  as  in  that  of  itA  frontal  or  superciliary  region. 
Before  citing  his  wordn  on  the  subject,  I  will  offer  a  few 
rrmarkfi  on  the  Engin  skull  which  the  same  anatomist  has 
compared  with  that  of  the  Neanderthal. 

FomU  Skull  of  the  Engis  Catt  near  Liojr, 

Among  six  or  seven  human  skeletons,  portions  of  which 
ixiUected  by  Dr.  SchAnerliiig  from  thn*o  or  four  caverns 
Li«*ge,  imbedded  in  the  same  matrix  with  the  remains  of 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  hyena,  and  other  extinct  qua- 
drvpeds.  the  most  perfect  skull,  as  I  have  before  stated,  p.  65, 
that  of  an  adult  individual  found  in  the  cavern  of  Engis. 


•  V«lmal  Hklty  B«vi««,  Ko.  S,  ^  Its.  t  X«.  S»  IML 
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This  skull  Dr.  Schmorling  figured  in  his  work,  observing 
that  it  was  too  imperfect  to  enable  the  anatomist  to  deter- 
mine the  facial  angle,  but  that  one  might  infer,  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  frontal  portion,  that  it  belonged  to  an  in- 
dividual of  small  intellectual  development.  He  speculated 
on  its  Ethiopian  affinities,  but  not  confidently,  observing 
truly  that  it  would  require  many  more  specimens  to  enable 
an  anatomist  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  on  such  a  point. 
M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  and  other  osteologists,  who  examined 
the  specimen,  denied  that  it  resembled  a  negro's  skull.  When 
X  saw  the  original  in  the  museum  at  Liege,  I  invited  Dr. 
Spring,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  university,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  human  bones 
found  in  the  cavern  of  Chauvaux  near  Namur,  to  have  a 
cast  made  of  this  Engis  skull.  He  not  only  had  the  kind* 
ness  to  comply  with  my  request,  but  rendered  a  service  to 
the  scientific  world  by  adding  to  the  original  cranium 
several  detached  fragments  which  Dr.  Schmerling  had  ob- 
tained from  Engis,  and  which  were  found  to  fit  in  exactly, 
so  that  the  cast  represented  at  fig.  2  is  more  complete  than 
that  given  in  the  first  plate  of  Schmerling's  work.  It  exhibits 
on  the  right  side  the  position  of  the  auditory  foramen  (see 
fig.  6,  p.  88),  which  was  not  included  in  Schmerling's  figure. 
Mr.  Busk,  when  he  saw  this  cast,  remarked  to  me  that, 
although  the  forehead  was,  as  Schmerling  had  truly  stated, 
somewhat  narrow,  it  might  nevertheless  be  matched  by  the 
skulls  of  individuals  of  European  race,  an  observation  since 
fully  borne  out  by  measurements,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 


OBSERVATIONS  BY  PROFESSOR   HUXLEY   ON   THE    HUMAN    SKULLS 

OF   ENOIS   AND   THE   NEANDERTHAL. 

"  The  Engis  skull,  as  originally  figured  by  Professor  Schmerling, 
was  in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  but  other  fragments  have  since  been 
added  to  it  by  the  care  of  Br.  Spring,  and  the  cast  upon  which  my 
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otMrnralion*  m«  b»Ke<l  (fig.  2|  oxhibita  th«  Trontal.  p*riotml,  and 
<in'i|>it«l  ri'iiioni,  mi  faraslhr  midillr  nf  the  orrijiital  rorampn,  with 
lb*  Mjuuiiuu*  anil  maptoid  portions  of  the  rigbt  tvin|>oral  iHina 
rattrp,  or  ni-arly  h>,  whila  ibi-  left  trmjioral  lioni'  U  wantinK.  From 
Ifar  tnidiUf  of  Ih.'  iHt  i]>iul  rnranien  to  the  mi Jdlt^  of  the  roof  of  tub 
orbii,  tbr  baM>  of  tb«  ■kill)  ia  dmroyed,  and  lb«  facial  bones  ara 
Mitlrtif  aliaelil. 


■U*  titm  tf  U*  MM  rf  part  af  a  hiai 
^^^*»<  s^»«M  Ik*  nauDi  gr  *illBel  ■ 

t  I    f.Bkl  Hlan. 

"Tbf-  citn-iiHi  Ipngth  of  tb«  ikull  i*  7.7  inrhra.  and  a«  it*  pxtrrtn* 
brrwltb  H  DM  mora  than  S.'JS.  ita  funn  i<  dnnliHllj  di>lirb<ii'>-i<bali>-. 
\t  ihx  aamo  lim<-  its  hritcht  (4)  inrbi-s  frvnn  the  plane  uf  iha 
(lat--ll'>-<b-rL|>ilal  lin"  'a  J  Ho  the  T<-rlrii  i«  pwHl.  and  th*  forfhrad 
n  «rll  an  hnl  -.  ■»  thai  while  th<>  hont'-iiidl  rin-umri'ri-nr*-  of  ih* 
AuU  M  alKivt  d4  UM-bea.  tb«  loiiKiiu'liiial  arc  frum  tb«  DaaalipinAor 
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tbe  frontal  bone  to  the  occipital  protuberance  (<f)meBsurea  about  13) 
iQclieB.  Tlie  transverse  arc  from  one  auditory  foramen  to  the  other 
across  the  middle  of  the  sagittal  suture  measures  about  13  inches. 
Tlie  sagittal  suture  [be)  is  5}  inches  in  length.  The  superciliarj 
prominences  are  well,  but  not  ezcessiveljr,  developed,  and  ore  sepa- 
rated by  a  median  depression  in  the  region  of  the  glabella.  Thof 
indicate  large  frontal  sinuses.  If  a  line  joining  the  glabella  and 
the  occipital  protuberance  (a  t' )  be  mode  horizontal,  no  part  of  the 
occiput  projects  more  than  j^th  of  an  inch  behind  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  that  line ;  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  auditory  foramen 
is  almost  in  contact  with  the  same  line,  or  rather  nith  one  drawn 
parallel  to  it  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull. 

Fig.  8. 


StdaTi«w  oftbeosit  ofaput  of  shamui  gknll  fVom  a  oar«  in  the  NcudsHbal 


"The  Neanderthal  skull,  with  which  also  I  am  acquainted  only  I7 
means  of  Professor  SchaaSlausen'sdrawingsof  an  excellent  cast  and 
of  photographs,  is  so  extremely  different  in  appearance  from  the  Engia 
oranivun,  that  it  might  well  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  distinct  rac« 
«f  mankind.    It  is  8  inches  in  extreme  length  and  5.75  inches  in 
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extreme  breadth,  but  only  measures  3.4  inches  from  the  glabello- 
occipital  line  to  the  vertex.  The  longitudinal  arc,  measured  as 
above,  is  12  inches;  the  transverse  arc  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained, in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  temporal  bones,  but 
was  probably  about  the  same,  and  certainly  exceeded  10}  inches. 
The  horizontal  circumference  is  23  inches.  This  great  circum- 
ference arises  largely  from  the  vast  development  of  the  super- 
ciliary ridges,  which  are  occupied  by  great  frontal  sinuses  whose 
inferior  apertures  are  displayed  exceedingly  well  in  one  of  Dr. 


Oatline  of  the  skull  of  an  adult  Chimpanzee,  of  that  from  the  Neanderthal, 
aod  of  that  of  a  European,  drawn  to  the  same  absolute  size,  in  order  better  to 
exhibit  their  relative  differences.  The  superciliary  region  of  the  Neanderthal 
skull  appears  less  prominent  than  in  fig.  3,  as  the  contours  are  all  taken  along 
the  middle  line  where  the  superciliary  projection  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  is 
least  mu'ked. 

a  The  glabella. 

b  The  occipital  protuberance,  or  the  point  on  the  exterior  of  each  skull 
which  corresponds  roughly  with  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium, 
or  with  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  posterior  cerebral  lobes. 


Fuhlrott's  photographs,  and  form  a  continuous  transverse  prominence, 
somewhat  excavated  in  the  middle  line,  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
brows.  In  consequence  of  this  structure,  the  forehead  appears  still 
lower  and  more  retreating  than  it  really  is.  To  an  anatomical  eye 
the  posterior  part  of  the  skull  is  even  more  striking  than  the  an- 
terior.   The  occipital  protuberance  occupies  the  extreme  posterior 
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end  of  the  skull  when  the  glabello-occipital  line  is  made  horizontal, 
and,  so  far  from  any  part  of  the  occipital  region  extending  beyond 
it,  this  region  of  the  skull  slopes  obliquely  upward  and  forward,  so 
that  the  lambdoidal  suture  is  situated  well  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  cranium.  At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  the  great  length 
of  the  skull,  the  sagittal  suture  is  remarkably  short  (4}  inches),  and 
the  squamosal  suture  is  very  straight. 

**  In  human  skulls,  the  superior  curved  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  occipital  protuberance  correspond,  approximatively,  with 
the  level  of  the  tentorium  and  with  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  inferior  limit  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain. 
At  first,  I  found  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  a  human  brain 
could  have  its  posterior  lobes  so  flattened  and  diminished  as  must 
have  been  the  case  in  the  Neanderthal  man,  supposing  the  ordi- 
nary relation  to  obtain  between  the  superior  occipital  ridges  and 
the  tentorium ;  but  on  my  application,  through  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Dr.  Fuhlrott,  the  possessor  of  the  skull,  was  good  enough  not  only 
to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  lateral  sinuses  in  their  ordinary 
position,  but  to  send  convincing  proofs  of  the  fact,  in  excellent 
photographic  views  of  the  interior  of  the  skull,  exhibiting  clear 
indications  of  these  sinuses. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  Proiessor  Schaaflfhausen  and 
Mr.  Busk  have  stated,  this  skull  is  the  most  brutal  of  all  known 
human  skulls,  resembling  those  of  the  apes  not  only  in  the  pro- 
digious development  of  the  superciliary  prominences  and  the  for- 
ward extension  of  the  orbits,  but  still  more  in  the  depressed  form 
of  the  brain-case,  in  the  straightness  of  the  squamosal  suture,  and 
in  the  complete  retreat  of  the  occiput  forward  and  upward,  from 
the  superior  occipital  ridges. 

"  But  the  cranium,  in  ita  present  condition,  is  stated  by  Professor 
Schaaffhausen  to  contain  1033.24  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  or,  in 
other  words,  about  63  English  cubic  inches.  As  the  entire  skull 
could  hardly  have  held  less  than  12  cubic  inches  more,  its  minimum 
capacity  may  be  estimated  at  75  cubic  inches.  The  most  capacious 
healthy  European  skull  yet  measured  had  a  capacity  of  114  cubic 
inches,  the  smallest  (as  estimated  by  weight  of  brain)  about  55 
cubic  inches,  while,  according  to  Professor  Schaaffhausen,  some 
Hindoo  skulls  have  as  small  a  capacity  as  about  46  cubic  inches 
(27  oz.  of  water).  The  largest  cranium  of  any  gorilla  yet  measured 
contained  34.5  cubic  inches.  The  Neanderthal  cranium  stands, 
therefore,  in  capacity,  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  mean  of 
the  two  human  extremes,  and  very  far  above  the  pithecoid  maxi- 
mum. 

"  Hence,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  thigh. 
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U  according  to  ProfeMor  8chaaffhAuseii»  bad  the  precise  proi)or* 
tiofit  found  in  man,  although  they  wero  much  stouter  than  ordinary 
human  bone*,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  ascribing  this  cranium 
to  sry  thing  but  a  man;  while  the  strength  and  development  of  the 
mu*<>ular  ridg«*4  of  the  liml>-lK>nes  are  characters  in  |»erff<,'t  accord* 
ance  with  thc^e  exhibited,  in  a  minor  degree,  by  the  boneti  of  such 
harily  saTsg*^  expotied  to  a  rigorous  climate,  as  the  Patagonians. 

**Tb<*  N«*and«*rthal  cranium  has  certainly  not  undergone  compros- 
ti<>n.  and.  in  reply  to  the  8Ugge^tion  that  the  hkuU  is  that  of  an  idiot, 
it  may  be  urginl  that  the  onta  prohandi  li<*s  with  those  who  ad<)(>t  the 
hTfM>th4*«i«.  Idiotcy  is  com|>atibIe  with  very  various  forms  and  ca- 
pATitH's  of  the  cranium,  but  I  know  of  none  which  present  the  least 
rr^-mbUnr«*  to  the  Neanderthal  skull;  and,  furthormons  I  nhaU  pro- 
e**<\  to  show  that  the  latter  manifi*!<ts  but  an  extreme  drgn*e  of  a 
•ta;!r  of  di'gra^lation  exhibited,  as  a  natural  condition,  by  the  crania 
of  <  «>rtdun  rar*^  of  mankind. 

*'  Mr.  Bui»k  drew  my  att«*ntion,  some  time  ago,  to  the  reftetnblance 
K^e«i<<**n  vorne  of  the  skulN  tak<'n  from  tumuli  of  the  Ktone  |»erio<l  at 
BoiT«»by  in  I>«>nmark,  of  which  Mr.  Buxk  pojwoMcs  numt»n>u<i  accurate 
fi;ur«-«.  and  th**  Neanderthal  cranium.  One  of  the  Borroby  skulU 
in  fi^rtirular  (tig.  5,  p.  H<*i)  hait  remarkably  proj«>cting  »u|>erciliary 
r.'l/'«,  a  retr«'ating  for«»ht»ad.  a  l<»w  flnttontnl  vertex,  and  an  o<*oi|iut 
•  h:'h  •h«lv«^  upward  and  forwanl.  But  the  ^kull  is  r«»lativ«»ly  higher 
and  br iSfflcr,  or  more  brae hy cephalic,  the  sagittal  suture  Ionizer, 
and  th««  •u|N*rtiliary  ridgi^  1o<m  projt*cting.  than  in  the  N<*and<*rthal 
skull.  N overt hfh*"**.  then*  U.  without  doubt,  much  n»s»eniblanc<»  in 
^barvt«»r  Wtw«»en  the  two  ttkuIU. — a  circumstance  which  i«  the 
m«»rr  int#TtHiting.  since  th«»  other  Borrcby  skulls  have  l»ett«»r  fore. 
k^ftil*  and  lc«4  prominent  Mi|N*rciliary  ri<lg«-4.  and  exhibit  aItog«*ihcr 
a  h.;}i«-r  <^ information. 

••The  B'irri'hy  «kulN  belong  to  the  stone  period  of  Denmark,  and 
th»  f*«»»pl»»  to  whom  they  ap]>ert4iine<l  were  prolmbly  either  c<mtem- 
pr^ran'^^'U*  with,  or  later  than,  the  makers  of  the  *r«'fuM*-))i»a|M'  of 
that  oiuntry.  In  oth**r  wnr«U,  they  were  Mil»«tM|uent  to  the  l:i«t  great 
|.li%«;-  Jkl  chang«-«  <»f  KurojH».  and  were  c<»nt««m|»*»rarie*  of  tlie  unj« 
ao«l  li—»n.  not  of  the  Kf  pht%  primi f''*\'\*ijt^  lihimtt'^r^  fi 'A  >«'AinMj,  and 

i/.  rK«  gpf't't. 

*  *<^up|iO«tng  for  a  moment,  what  in  not  pn>ven,  that  the  Neander- 
thai  skull  lielong«Hl  to  a  race  alliinl  ta  the  B«)m*by  fieoplo  and  wa^  as 
asodern  as  they,  it  would  l»e  •eparate<l  by  a^  great  a  distance  of  time 
as  of  anatomical  chanM^ter  from  the  Knjri^  ^kull.  and  the  |MM«ibility 
<«f  lis  belonging  to  a  distinct  ratn*  from  the  latter  might  r%*AAonably 
appear  lo  be  greatly  heigh tencnl. 
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"  To  prevent  the  posaibility  of  reasoning  in  a  tii^oub  circle,  how- 
ttTer,  I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  what 
wnoont  of  crtuiial  Tariation  is  to  be  found  in  a  pure  race  at  the  present 


Skull  UK>«iftted  with  gTanni]  flint  Implnuanta,  Itam  a  tamnlni  »X  Bombj  la 
Deainark,  after  ■  ounsra  Ineida  drawing  l;  Hr.  Q.  Bnik,  F.R.8.  Th«  tbiok 
dark  lins  indi»tsi  lo  BiDoh  of  the  iknll  ai  aocrsipondi  with  tbe  fngmuit  ttom 
the  Kaandarthd. 

a  SoptioUiary  ridge.  i  Th>  ftp"  <>'  ^B  lumbdoidal  tatora. 

b  Ootonal  ladu*.  d  The  ooolpital  protabwaaM. 

>  Tha  aaditorj  furanian. 
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4aj  :  ftnd  as  tho  nativM  of  Southern  and  Western  Aostralia  aro 
pri>bably  mm  pure  and  homogeneous  in  blood,  cuiitomii,  and  language 
as  any  race  of  MTagea  in  exbtence,  I  turned  to  them,  tha  moro 
readiij  aa  the  Hunterian  museum  oontain«  a  very  fine  collection  of 
•urh  ilculb. 

**  I  aoon  found  it  poasible  to  selort  from  among  these  crania  two 
i connected  by  all  sorts  of  intermediate  gradations),  the  one  of  which 
should  very  nearly  resemble  the  Engis  skull,  while  the  other  should 
snni**wh4t  leM  closoly  approximate  the  Neanderthal  cranium  in 
f'»nn,  siie,  and  proportions.  And  at  the  same  time  others  of  these 
skulls  prc^M^nUnl  no  less  remarkable  affinities  with  the  low  type  of 
Borreby  skull. 

**  That  the  resemblances  to  which  I  allude  are  by  no  means  of  a 
m^^fvly  su|M*rfictal  character,  is  shown  by  the  accom|>anying  diagram 
I  fig.  (i,  p.  ^>),  which  gives  the  contours  of  the  two  ancient  and  of 
0O4*  of  the  Australian  skulls,  and  by  the  following  table  of  me^isure* 
mcbta. 
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4  TW  b«^risoatBl  cbcasUirmM  ia  Iks  plsas  of  a  lias  Jolaiag  Iks  glsbella  with 


a  TVs  looKtiadiasl  afs  tnm  Iks  aaial  dspcssiloa  aloag  tks  aiddls  lias  of  Ika 
dkwU  I*  IW  orrtpttal  takOTosity. 

c  frtm  tks  Isvsl  of  tks  glabsllo-oeelpital  lios  on  sask  lids,  aeroM  tks  mtddls 
ti  tW  MftitAl  sBlars  to  Iks  iMas  poiol  oa  Iks  oppoilts  tidsu 

»  Tkt  tmraemk  koigkl  froa  tks  gUbello-oceipttal  Itosi. 

s  TV  «slf«aM  loagitadiasl  loowrfsaC 


**  Tbr  '|Ut*«ti<>n  whethf^r  the  Engi<  skull  has  rather  the  cliaracter 

«tf  4jn«>  <if  the  high  rare«  or  of  one  of  the  lower  ha.*  l>eon  muoh  di*- 

p>it#**l.  but  the  following  moaaurements  of  an   Engltth  skull,  noUnl 

in  th«*  CAialogue  of  the  Iluntorian  museum  as  typically  Cdiuconian 

M^  fig.  4„  will  senre  to  show  that  both  sides  may  bo  right,  and  that 

irementa  alone  afford  no  safe  indicalion  of  race. 


ifcimcs  of  Iks  Bttflitk  tknll  Uss 
la  a  pIsBo  ooaaidorably  oboto  ikol  of 
tks  gtaboUo-oeoipiul  Uas»  sad  s»4 
Is  t««ily4«s  lasksiL 
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"  In  making  the  preceding  statement,  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  neither  desire  to  affirm  that  the  Engis  and  Neanderthal 
skulls  belong  to  the  Australian  race,  nor  to  assert  even  that  the  an- 


Ontlinea  of  the  skull  from  the  Neanderthal,  of  an  Australian  skull  firom  Port 
Adelaide,  and  of  the  skol]  from  the  Cave  of  Engis,  drawn  to  the  same  abaolvte 
length,  in  order  the  better  to  contrast  their  proportions. 

o,  6  As  in  fignre  4,  p.  80.  • 

«  The  position  of  the  auditory  foramen  of  the  Engis  sknll. 

dent  skulls  belong  to  one  and  the  same  race,  so  far  as  race  is  mea- 
sured by  language,  color  of  skin,  or  character  of  hair.  Against  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Australians,  yarions 
minor  anatomical  differences  of  the  ancient  sktdls,  such  as  the  great 
development  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  might  be  urged ;  while  against 
the  supposition  of  either  the  identity,  or  the  diversity,  of  race  of 
the  two  arises  the  known  independence  of  the  variation  of  cranium 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  hair,  color,  and  language  on  the  other. 

'*  But  the  amount  of  variation  of  the  Borreby  skulls,  and  the  &ct 
that  the  skulls  of  one  of  the  purest  and  most  homogeneous  of  existing 
noes  of  men  can  be  proved  to  differ  from  one  another  in  the  same 
oharacterSy  though  perhaps  not  quite  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  Engis 
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and  Neanderthal  akulls,  seem  to  me  to  prohibit  any  cautious  rea- 
soner  from  affirming  the  latter  to  have  been  necessarily  of  distinct 
races. 

"  The  marked  resemblances  between  the  ancient  skulls  and  their 
modern  Australian  analogues,  however,  have  a  profound  interest, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  stone  axe  is  as  much  the  weapon  and 
the  implement  of  the  modern  as  of  the  ancient  savage ;  that  the 
former  turns  the  bones  of  the  kangaroo  and  of  the  emu  to  the  same 
account  as  the  latter  did  the  bones  of  the  deer  and  the  urus ;  that 
the  Australian  heaps  up  the  shells  of  devoured  shellfish  in  mounds 
which  represent  the  *  refuse-heaps,'  or  *  Kjokkenmdddings,'  of 
Denmark ;  and,  finally,  that,  on  the  other  side  of  Torres  Straits,  a 
race  akin  to  the  Australians  are  among  the  few  people  who  now 
build  their  houses  on  pile-works,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Swiss 
lakes. 

"  That  this  amount  of  resemblance  in  habit  and  in  the  conditions  of 
existence  is  accompanied  by  as  close  a  resemblance  in  cranial  con- 
figuration, illustrates  on  a  great  scale  that  what  Cuvier  demonstrated 
of  the  animals  of  the  Nile  valley  is  no  less  true  of  men:  circum- 
stances remaining  similar,  the  savage  varies  little  more,  it  would 
seem,  than  the  ibis  or  the  crocodile,  especially  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  enormous  extent  of  the  time  over  which  our  knowledge  of 
man  now  extends,  as  compared  with  that  measured  by  the  duration 
of  the  sepulchres  of  Egypt. 

"  Finally,  the  comparatively  large  cranial  capacity  of  the  Neander- 
thal skull,  overlaid  though  it  may  be  by  pithecoid  bony  walls,  and 
the  completely  human  proportions  of  the  accompanying  limb-bones, 
together  with  the  very  fair  development  of  the  Engis  skull,  clearly 
indicate  that  the  first  traces  of  the  primordial  stock  whence  man  has 
proceeded  need  no  longer  be  sought,  by  those  who  entertain  any  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  progressive  development,  in  the  newest  tertiaries ; 
but  that  they  may  be  looked  for  in  an  epoch  more  distant  from  the 
age  of  the  Elephas  primigenius  than  that  is  from  us.' 
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The  two  skulls  which  form  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
comments  and  illustrations  have  given  rise  to  nearly  an 
equal  amount  of  surprise,  for  opposite  reasons;  that  of  Engis, 
becanse,  being  so  unequivocally  ancient,  it  approached  so 
near  to  the  highest  or  Caucasian  type ;  that  of  the  Neander- 
thal, because,  having  no  such  decided  claims  to  antiquity,  it 
departs  so  widely  from  the  normal  standard  of  humanity. 
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Professor  HuxIey^s  observation  regarding  the  wide  ra;nge  of 
variation^  both  as  to  shape  and  capacity,  in  the  skulls  of  so 
pure  a  race  as  the  native  Australian,  removes  to  no  small 
extent  this  supposed  anomaly,  assuming,  what  though  not 
proved  is  very  probable,  that  both  varieties  coexisted  in  the 
post-pliocene  period  in  Western  Europe. 

As  to  the  Engis  skull,  we  must  remember  that,  although 
associated  with  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  tiger,  and 
hyena,  all  of  extinct  species,  it  nevertheless  is  also  accom- 
panied by  a  bear,  stag,  wolf,  fox,  beaver,  and  many  other 
quadrupeds  of  species  still  living.  Indeed,  many  eminent 
palaeontologists,  and  among  them  Professor  Pictet,  think  that, 
numerically  considered,  the  larger  portion  of  the  mammalian 
fauna  agrees  specifically  with  that  of  our  own  period,  so  that 
we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  feel  surprised  if  we  find  human 
races  of  the  post-pliocene  epoch  undistinguishable  from  some 
living  ones.  It  would  merely  tend  to  show  that  man  has 
been  as  constant  in  his  osteological  characters  as  many  other 
mammalia  now  his  contemporaries.  The  expectation  of 
always  meeting  with  a  lower  type  of  human  skull,  the  older 
the  formation  in  which  it  occurs,  is  based  on  the  theory  of 
progressive  development,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  sound: 
nevertheless  we  must  remember  that  as  yet  we  have  no  dis- 
tinct geological  evidence  that  the  appearance  of  what  are 
called  the  inferior  races  of  mankind  has  always  preceded  in 
chronological  order  that  of  the  higher  races. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  differences  between  the  brain 
of  the  highest  races  of  man  and  that  of  the  lowest,  though 
less  in  degree,  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  which  separate 
the  human  from  the  simian  brainy*  and  the  same  rule 
holds  good  in  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  skull.  The  average 
Negro  skull  differs  from  that  of  the  European  in  having  a 
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more  receding  forehead,  more  prominent  superciliary  ridges, 
and  more  largely  developed  prominences  and  farrows  for 
Uie  attachment  of  muscles;  the  face  also,  and  its  lines,  are 
largi*r  pru|H>Kiona]ly.  The  brain  is  somewhat  lens  voluminous 
on  the  average  in  the  lower  races  of  mankind,  its  convolu- 
XlouB  rather  leM  complicated,  and  thono  of  the  two  hemi- 
0{>lien*s  more  symmetrical,  in  all  which  points  an  approach 
is  made  to  the  nimian  type.  It  will  alwo  be  Hi^n,  by  reference 
to  the  late  Dr.  Morton's  works,  and  by  the  foregoing  state- 
meotii  of  Profeasor  Uuxley,  that  the  range  of  cajiacity  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  human  brain  is  far  greater  than  that 
between  the  highest  simian  and  lowest  human  brain;  but 
the  Neanderthal  skull,  although  in  several  respects  it  is  more 
apelike  than  any  human  skull  previously  di8ct>vered,  is,  in 
reganl  to  capacity,  by  no  means  contemptible. 

Eminent  anatomists  have  shown  that  in  the  average  pro* 
p<irtions  of  some  of  the  bones  the  Negro  differs  fVom  the 
Eort>|>ean,  and  that  in  most  of  these  characters  he  makes  a 
slightly  nearer  approach  to  the  anthro|M)id  quadrumana;* 
bal  Professor  Schaaffhausen  has  pointed  out  that  in  these 
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proportions  the  Neanderthal  skeleton  does  not  differ  from 
the  ordinary  standard,  so  that  the  skeleton  hj  no  means  indi- 
cates a  transition  between  Homo  and  Pithecns. 

There  is  doubtless,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  fig.  4,  a  nearer 
resemblance  in  the  outline  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  to  that 
of  a  chimpanzee  than  had  ever  been  observed  before  in  any 
human  cranium;  and  Professor  Huxley's  description  of  the 
occipital  region  shows  that  the  resemblance  is  not  confined  to 
the  mere  excessive  prominence  of  the  superciliary  ridges. 

The  direct  bearing  of  the  ape-like  character  of  the  Nean- 
derthal skull  on  Lamarck's  doctrine  of  progressive  develop- 
ment and  transmutation,  or  on  that  modification  of  it  which 
has  of  late  been  so  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Darwin,  consists 
in  this,  that  the  newly  observed  deviation  from  a  normal 
standard  of  human  structure  is  not  in  a  casual  or  random 
direction,  but  just  what  might  have  been  anticipated  if  the 
laws  of  variation  were  such  as  the  transmutationists  require. 
For  if  we  conceive  the  cranium  to  be  very  ancient,  it  exem- 
plifies a  less  advanced  stage  of  progressive  development 
and  improvement.  If  it  be  a  comparatively  modern  race, 
owing  its  peculiarities  of  conformation  to  degeneracy,  it  is 
an  illustration  of  what  the  botanists  have  called  "atavism,'' 
or  the  tendency  of  varieties  to  revert  to  an  ancestral  type, 
which  type,  in  proportion  to  its  antiquity,  would  bo  of  lower 
grade.  To  this  hypothesis,  of  a  genealogical  connection 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  I  shall  again  allude  in 
the  concluding  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

POST-PUDCSNK  ALLUVIUM   AND  CAVB   DEPOSITS  WITH 

FLINT   IMPLEMENTS. 

•ucftAL  poiiTioa  or  i>Rirr  wits  bxtivct  mammalia  m  tallbts 

~M»«oTBBIBI  or  M.  BOCCHBB  DB  rSBTHBl  AT  ABBBTILLB— rUBT 
larLAHKkTt  rolJlD  AttU  at  ST.  ArilBlL«  IIKAB  AMlli!k» — CUBIOSITT 
AVAKBXBtt  BT  THB  STtTBMATIC  BXrLOBATIOM  OF  TUB  BBIXHAM  CATB— 
rU«T    KBIYBf    IB    •%MB,    WITM   BOMBS   Or   BXTIXCT   MAMMAMA — SCPBB- 

r<*tiTioB  or  OBroaiTi  IB  tub  ca%*b — %'isits  or  Bxatisn  axd  rscscM 

Ol4»UM«l0ri    TU  ABBBVILI.B   ABO    AM1B>S. 

P^*t-i4iorene  Alluvium  containing  Flint  Implements  in  the 

ValUy  0/  tfu  :Somm€. 

mHROrCJIIOUT  a  largo  part  of  Europo  wo  find  at  mode 
^  rmt4>  elcvatioiu  above  the  prenent  river-<'hannoI»,  asually 
at  a  height  of  Ichs  than  forty  feet,  but  BomctinicB  much 
higher,  bi*ds  of  gravol|  sand,  and  loam  containing  Imhicm  of 
the  eh*phaot,  rhinoceros,  horse,  ox,  and  other  quadru|H*dSy 
•ome  of  extinct,  othcni  of  living,  ft{HM'i<^.  U*Iont;ing  for  the 
AOBt  part  to  the  fauna  already  alluded  to  in  the  fourth  ehapter 
aa  characteriBtic  of  the  interior  of  caverns.  The  greater  part 
of  the««  depf>Ait<i  contain  fluviatile  shelU,  and  have  nn- 
4oiiht«*<lly  been  accumulated  in  ancient  riverbedn.  Theae 
<M  chaonclN  have  long  since  In^en  dry,  the  streams  which 
oooe  flowed  in  them  having  shifted  their  position,  deejHMiing 
tho  TallrvB,  and  often  widening  them  on  one  side. 

It  has  natorally  been  aidced,  if  roan  ctH^xiHtiMl  with  the 
extinct  apecies  of  the  caves,  why  were  his  remains  and  the 
of  hit  hands  never  imbedded  outside  the  caves  in 
ieni  river>gravel  containing  the  same  fo«-il  fauna  ?  Why 
Aottid  it  b«  necetsary  for  the  gi^ilogist  to  resort  for  evidence 
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of  the  antiquity  of  our  race  to  the  dark  recesses  of  under- 
ground vaults  and  tunnels,  which  may  have  served  as  places 
of  refuge  or  sepulture  to  a  succession  of  human  beings  and 
wild  animals,  and  where  floods  may  have  confounded  to- 
gether in  one  breccia  the  memorials  of  the  fauna  of  more 
than  one  epoch  ?  "Why  do  we  not  meet  with  a  similar  as- 
semblage of  the  relics  of  man,  and  of  living  and  extinct 
quadrupeds,  in  places  where  the  strata  can  be  thoroughly 
scrutinized  in  the  light  of  day? 

Becent  researches  have  at  length  demonstrated  that  such 
memorials,  so  long  sought  for  in  vain,  do  in  fact  exist,  and 
their  recognition  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  more  favorable 
reception  now  given  to  the  conclusions  which  MM.  Toumal, 
Ghristol,  Schmerling,  and  others,  arrived  at  thirty  years  ago 
respecting  the  fossil  contents  of  caverns. 

The  first  great  step  in  this  new  direction  was  made 
thirteen  years  after  the  publication  of  Schmerling's  "Ee- 
searches,"  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  who  found  in  ancient 
alluvium  at  Abbeville,  in  Picardy,  some  flint  implements, 
the  relative  antiquity  of  which  was  attested  by  their  geologi- 
cal position.  The  antiquarian  knowledge  of  their  discoverer 
enabled  him  to  recognize  in  their  rude  and  peculiar  type  a 
character  distinct  from  that  of  the  polished  stone  weapons 
of  a  later  period,  usually  called  <' celts.''  In  the  first 
volume  of  his  "Antiquit^s  Celtiques,"  published  in  1847, 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  styled  these  older  tools  '<  antedilu- 
vian," because  they  came  from  the  lowest  beds  of  a  series  of 
ancient  alluvial  strata  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Somme, 
which  geologists  had  termed  ''  diluvium."  He  had  begun  to 
collect  these  implements  in  1841,  from  which  time  they  had 
been  dug  out  of  the  drift  or  deposits  of  gravel  and  sand 
whenever  excavations  were  made  in  repairing  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Abbeville;  or  annually,  as  often  as  flints  were  wanted 
for  the  roads,  or  loam  for  making  bricks.     Fine  sectionSi 
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therefore,  were  laid  open,  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  in 
depth,  and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  of  the  genera  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  bear,  hyena,  stag,  ox,  horse,  and  others,  were 
found,  and  had  been  sent  from  time  to  time  to  Paris  to  be 
examined  and  named  by  Cuvier,  who  described  them  in  his 
"  Ossements  Fossiles.'^  A  correct  acconnt  of  the  associated 
flint  tools  and  of  their  position  was  given  in  1847  by 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  his  work  above  cited,  and  they 
were  stated  to  occur  at  various  depths,  often  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  from  the  sur&ce,  in  sand  and  gravel,  especially  in  those 
strata  which  were  nearly  in  contact  with  the  subjacent  white 
chalk.  But  the  scientific  world  had  no  faith  in  the  state- 
ment that  works  of  art,  however  rude,  had  been  met  with  in 
undisturbed  beds  of  such  antiquity.  Few  geologists  visited 
Abbeville  in  winter,  when  the  sand-pits  were  open,  and  when 
they  might  have  opportunities  of  verifying  the  sections,  and 
judging  whether  the  instruments  had  really  been  imbedded 
by  natural  causes  in  the  same  strata  with  the  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct  mammalia.  Some 
of  the  tools  figured  in  the  "Antiquites  Celtiqnes"  were  so 
rudely  shaped,  that  many  imagined  them  to  have  owed  their 
peculiar  forms  to  accidental  fracture  in  a  river's  bed ;  others 
suspected  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  who  might 
have  fabricated  them  for  sale,  or  that  the  gravel  had  been 
disturbed,  and  that  the  worked  flints  had  got  mingled  with 
the  bones  of  the  mammoth  long  after  that  animal  and  its 
associates  had  disappeared  from  the  earth. 

No  one  was  more  skeptical  than  the  late  eminent  physician 
of  Amiens,  Dr.  Eigollot,  who  had  long  before  (in  the  year 
1819)  written  a  memoir  on  the  fossil  mammalia  of  the  valley 
of  the  Somme.  He  was  at  length  induced  to  visit  Abbe- 
ville, and,  having  inspected  the  collection  of  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes,  returned  home  resolved  to  look  for  himself  for  flint 
tools  in  the  gravel-pits  near  Amiens.    There,  accordingly^  at 
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a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  Abbeville,  he  imme- 
diately found  abundance  of  similar  flint  implements,  precisely 
the  same  in  the  rudeness  of  their  make,  and  the  same  in  their 
geological  position ;  some  of  them  in  gravel  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  Somme,  others  in  similar  deposits  resting  on  chalk  at 
a  height  of  about  ninety  feet  above  the  river. 

Dr.  BigoUot  having  in  the  course  of  four  years  obtained 
several  hundred  specimens  of  these  tools,  most  of  them  from 
St.  Acheul,  in  the  southeast  suburbs  of  Amiens,  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  an  account  of  them  to  the  scientific 
world,  in  a  memoir  illustrated  by  good  figures  of  the  worked 
.flints  and  careful  sections  of  the  beds.  These  sections  were 
executed  by  M.  Buteux,  an  engineer  well  qualified  for  the 
task,  who  had  written  a  good  description  of  the  geology  of 
Picardy.  Dr.  Bigollot,  in  this  memoir,  pointed  out  most 
clearly  that  it  was  not  in  the  vegetable  soil,  nor  in  the  brick- 
earth  with  land  and  fresh- water  shells  next  below,  but  in  the 
lower  beds  of  coarse  flint-gravel,  usually  twelve,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface,  that  the  implements  were 
met  with,  just  as  they  had  been  previously  stated  by  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes  to  occur  at  Abbeville.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  which  was  legitimately  deduced  from  all  the  facts, 
was  that  the  flint  tools  and  their  fabricators  were  coeval 
with  the  extinct  mammalia  imbedded  in  the  same  strata. 


Brixham  Cave,  near  Torq\iay,  Devonshire. 

Four  years  after  the  appearance  of  Dn  Bigollot's  paper,  a 
sudden  change  of  opinion  was  brought  about  in  England 
respecting  the  probable  coexistence,  at  a  former  period,  of 
man  and  many  extinct  mammalia,  in  consequence  of  the 
results  obtained  from  a  careful  exploration  of  a  cave  at 
Brixham,  near  Torquay,  in  Devonshire.  As  the  new  views 
very  generally  adopted  by  English  geologists  had  no  small 
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influence  on  the  subseqaent  progress  of  opinion  in  France, 
I  shall  Lnterrapt  my  account  of  the  researches  made  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Somme,  by  a  brief  notice  of  those  which 
were  carried  on  in  1858  in  Devonshire  with  more  than 
usual  care  and  scientific  method.  Dr.  Buckland,  in  his 
celebrated  work,  entitled  ^'Eeliquise  Diluvianse/'  published 
in  1823;  in  which  he  treated  of  the  organic  remains  con* 
tained  in  caves,  Assures,  and  '^  diluvial  graved  in  England, 
had  given  a  clear  statement  of  the  results  of  his  own  original 
observations,  and  had  declared  that  none  of  the  human  bones 
or  stone  implements  met  with  by  him  in  any  of  the  caverns 
could  be  considered  to  be  as  old  as  the  mammoth  and  other 
extinct  quadrupeds.  Opinions  in  harmony  with  this  con- 
clusion continued  until  very  lately  to  be  generally  in  vogue 
in  England;  although  about  the  time  that  Schn^erling  was 
exploring  the  Liege  caves,  the  Eev.  Mr.  M^Enery,  a  Eoman 
Catholic  priest,  residing  near  Torquay,  had  found  in  a  cave 
one  mile  east  of  that  town,  called  <<  Kent's  Hole/'  in  red  loam 
covered  with  stalagmite,  not  only  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
ticborhine  rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  and  other  mammalia,  but 
several  remarkable  flint  tools,  some  of  which  he  supposed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  while  there  were  also  remains  of  man 
in  the  same  cave  of  a  later  date.'*' 

About  ten  years  afterwards,  in  a  "Memoir  on  the  Geology 
of  South  Devon,''  published  in  1842  by  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,f  an  able  geologist,  Mr.  Godwin-Austen,  de- 
clared that  he  had  obtained  in  the  same  cave  (Kent's  Hole) 


*  The  MS.  and  plates  prepared  for 
a  joint  memoir  on  Kent's  Hole,  hj 
Mr.  M'Enerj  and  Dr.  Btickland,  hare 
recently  been  published  by  Mr.  Viyian 
of  Torquay,  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  some  of  the  unprioted  MS.,  I 
infer  that  Mr.  M'Enery  only  refrained 
out  of  deferenoe  to  Dr.  Buckland  from 
declaring  his  belief  in  the  contempo* 
raneousness    of    certain    flint    imple- 


ments of  an  antique  type  and  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals.  Two  of 
these  implements  from  Kent's  Hole, 
figured  in  plate  12  of  the  posthumous 
work  above  alluded  to,  approach 
yery  closely  in  form  and  size  to  the 
common  Abberille  implements. 

f  Transactions  of  Qeological  Society^ 
2d  series,  toI.  tL  p.  444. 
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works  of  man  from  andisturbed  loam  or  day,  under  stalag- 
mite, mingled  with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  and  that 
all  these  must  have  been  introduced  '<  before  the  stalagmite 
flooring  had  been  formed."  He  maintained  that  such  facts 
could  not  be  explained  away  by  the  hypothesis  of  sepulture, 
as  in  Dr.  Buckland's  well-known  case  of  the  human  skeleton 
of  Paviland,  becaase  in  the  Devon  cave  the  flint  implements 
were  widely  distributed  through  the  loam,  and  lay  beneath 
the  stalagmite. 

As  the  osseous  and  other  contents  of  £ent's  Hole  had,  by 
repeated  diggings,  been  thrown  into  much  confusion,  it  was 
thought  desirable  in  1858,  when  the  entrance  of  a  new  and 
intact  bone-cave  was  discovered  at  Brixham, .  three  or  four 
miles  west  of  Torquay,  to  have  a  thorough  and  systematic 
examination  made  of  it.  The  Boyal  Society  made  two 
grants  towards  defraying  the  expenses,*  and  a  committee  of 
geologists  was  charged  with  the  investigations,  among  whom 
Mr.  Prestwich  and  Dr.  Falconer  took  an  active  part,  visiting 
Torquay  while  the  excavations  were  in  progress  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Pengelly.  The  last-mentioned  geo- 
logist  had  the  kindness  to  conduct  me  through  the  sub- 
terranean galleries  after  they  had  been  cleared  out  in  1859; 
and  I  saw,  in  company  with  Dr.  Falconer,  the  numerous 
fossils  which  had  been  taken  from  the  subterranean  Assures 
and  tunnels,  all  labelled  and  numbered,  with  references  to  a 
journal  kept  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  in  which 
the  geological  position  of  every  specimen  was  recorded  with 
scrupulous  care. 

The  discovery  of  the  existence  of  this  suite  of  caverns  near 
the  sea  at  Brixham  was  made  accidentally  by  the  roof  of 
one  of  them  falling  in.  None  of  the  five  external  openings 
now  exposed  to  view  in  steep  cliffs  or  the  sloping  side  of  a 

*  When    these   granti    faUed,  Miss     quay,  liberaUy  rapplied  the  fundi  for 
Bnrdett  Coatta,  then  residing  at  Tor-     oompleiing  the  work. 
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▼alley  were  visible  before  the  breccia  and  earthy  mattef 
which  blocked  them  up  were  removed  daring  the  late  ex- 
ploration. According  to  a  ground-plan  drawn  up  by  Pro- 
fessor Eamsay^  it  appears  that  some  of  the  passages  which 
run  nearly  north  and  south  are  fissures  connected  with  the 
vertical  dislocation  of  the  rocks;  while  another  set,  running 
nearly  east  and  west;  are  tunnels,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  to  a  great  extent  hollowed  out  by  the 
action  of  running  water.  The  central  or  main  entrance, 
leading  to  what  is  called  the  ''  reindeer  gallery,"  because  a 
perfect  antler  of  that  animal  was  found  sticking  in  the  sta- 
lagmitic  floor,  is  ninety-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
being  also  about  sixty  above  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining 
valley.  The  united  length  of  the  five  galleries  which  were 
cleared  out  amounted  to  several  hundred  feet.  Their  width 
never  exceeded  eight  feet.  They  were  sometimes  filled  up 
to  the  roof  with  gravel,  bones,  and  mud,  but  occasionally 
there  was  a  considerable  space  between  the  roof  and  floor. 
The  latter,  in  the  case  of  the  fissure-caves,  was  covered  with 
stalagmite,  but  in  the  tunnels  it  was  usually  free  from  any 
such  incrustation.  The  following  was  the  general  succession 
of  the  deposits  forming  the  contents  of  the  underground 
passages  and  channels  :-— 

1st.  At  the  top,  a  layer  of  stalagmite  varying  in  thickness 
from  one  to  fifteen  inches,  which  sometimes  contained  bones, 
such  as  the  reindeer's  horn,  already  mentioned,  and  an  entire 
humerus  of  the  cave-bear. 

2dly.  Next  below,  loam  or  bone-earth,  of  an  ochreous  red 
color,  from  one  foot  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness. 

8dly.  At  the  bottom  of  all,  gravel,  with  many  rounded 
pebbles  in  it,  probed  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet  without  its  being  pierced  through,  and,  as  it  was  barren 
of  fossils,  left  for  the  most  part  unremoved. 
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The  mammalia  obtained  from  the  bone-earth  consisted  of 
Elephaa  primigeniuSy  or  mammoth;  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus; 
Ursits  spelceus  ;  Hycena  spelcea  ;  Felts  spelcea^  or  the  cave-lion ; 
Cervus  TaranduSy  or  the  reindeer;  a  species  of  horse,  ox,  and 
several  rodents,  and  others  not  yet  determined. 

No  human  bones  were  obtained  anywhere  daring  these 
excavations,  but  many  flint  knives,  chiefly  from  the  lowest 
part  of  the  bone-earth ;  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  lay  at 
the  depth  of  thirteen  feet  from  the  surface,  and  was  covered 
with  bone-earth  of  that  thickness.  Neglecting  the  less 
perfect  specimens,  some  of  which  were  met  with  even 
in  the  lowest  gravel,  about  fifteen  knives,  recognized  as 
artificially  formed  by  the  most  experienced  antiquaries, 
were  taken  from  the  bone-earth,  and  usually  from  near  the 
bottom.  Such  knives,  considered  apart  from  the  associated 
mammalia,  afford  in  themselves  no  safe  criterion  of  antiquity, 
as  they  might  belong  to  any  part  of  the  age  of  stone,  similar 
tools  being  sometimes  met  with  in  tumuli  posterior  in  date 
to  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  bronze.  But  the  anteriority 
of  those  at  Brixham  to  the  extinct  animals  is  demonstrated 
not  only  by  the  occurrence  at  one  point  in  overlying  stalag- 
mite of  the  bone  of  a  cave-bear,  but  also  by  the  discovery  at 
the  same  level  in  the  bone-earth,  and  in  close  proximity  to  a 
very  perfect  flint  tool,  of  the  entire  left  hind-leg  of  a  cave- 
bear.  This  specimen^  which  was  shown  me  by  Dr.  Falconer 
and  Mr.  Pengelly,  was  exhumed  from  the  earthy  deposit  in 
the  reindeer  gallery,  near  its  junction  with  the  flint-knife 
gallery,  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty-five  feet  from  the 
main  entrance.  The  mass  of  earth  containing  it  was  re- 
moved entire,  and  the  matrix  cleared  away  carefully  by  Dr. 
Falconer  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pengelly.  Every  bone  was 
in  its  natural  place,  the  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  ankle-bone,  or 
astragalus,  all  in  juxta-position.     Even  the  patella  or  de« 
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Uched  bone  of  the  knee-pan  was  searched  fori  and  not  in 
Tain.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  evidence  of  an  entire  limb 
not  having  been  washed  in  a  fossil  state  oat  of  an  older 
alloviam,  and  then  swept  afterwards  into  a  cave,  so  as  to  be 
minglt-d  with  flint  implements,  but  having  been  introduced 
when  clothed  with  its  flesh,  or  at  least  when  it  had  the  sepa- 
rate bones  bound  together  by  their  natural  ligaments,  and  in 
that  state  buried  in  mud. 

If  they  were  not  all  of  contemporary  date,  it  is  clear  from 
this  ease,  and  (Vom  the  humerus  of  the  Ursus  ftpelceus,  before 
cited,  as  found  in  a  floor  of  stalagmite,  that  the  bear  lived 
aAcr  the  flint  tools  were  manufactured,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  man  in  this  district  preceded  the  cave-bear. 

A  glance  at  the  position  of  the  Brixham  limestone  con- 
taining the  ossiferous  caverns  and  fissures,  and  a  brief  survey 
of  the  valleys  which  bound  it  on  three  siden,  are  enough  to 
satisfy  a  geologist  that  the  drainage  and  geographical  fea- 
turvs  of  this  region  have  undergone  great  changes  since  the 
gravel  and  bone-earth  were  carried  by  streams  into  the  sub- 
terrancan  cavities  al>ove  described.  Some  worn  pebbles  of 
hematite,  in  particular,  can  only  have  come  iVom  their  near- 
est parent  roi*k,  at  a  ])eriod  when  the  valleys  immediately 
ailjoiniog  the  caves  were  much  shallower  than  they  now  are. 
The  rrciiJinh  loam  in  which  the  bones  are  imbedded  is  such 
aa  may  be  fio<*n  on  the  surface  of  limestone  in  the  neighU>r- 
hood.  but  the  currents  which  were  formerly  chargoil  with  such 
mud  munt  have  ran  at  a  level  7H  feet  above  that  of  the 
•trsam  now  flowing  in  the  same  valley.  It  was  remarketl  by 
Mr.  Pengellyt  that  the  pebhlcs  in  the  gravel  and  the  bonrs  in 
the  kiam  had  their  longer  axes  )>arallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
tunneU  and  fiMures,  nhowing  that  they  were  depoiiited  by 
the  action  of  the  strt*am. 

It  appears  that  so  long  as  the  flowing  water  had  force 
kgh  to  propel  stony  IVagments,  no  layer  of  fine  mud  could 
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accumulate,  and  so  long  as  there  was  a  regular  current 
capable  of  carrying  in  fine  mud  and  bones,  no  superficial 
crust  of  stalagmite.  In  some  passages,  as  before  stated,  sta- 
lagmite was  wanting,  while  in  one  place  five  alternations  of 
stalagmite  and  sand  were  observed,  seeming  to  indicate  a 
prevalence  of  more  rainy  seasons,  succeeded  by  others,  when 
the  water  was  for  a  time  too  low  to  flood  the  area  where  the 
calcareous  incrustation  accumulated. 

If  the  regular  sequence  of  the  three  deposits  of  pebbles, 
mud,  and  stalagmite  was  the  result  of  the  causes  above 
explained,  the  order  of  superposition  would  be  constant,  yet 
we  could  not  be  sure  that  the  gravel  in  one  passage  might 
not  sometimes  be  coeval  with  the  bone-earth  or  stalagmite 
in  another. 

If  therefore  the  flint  knives  had  not  been  very  widely 
dispersed,  and  if  one  of  them  had  not  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bone-earth,  close  to  the  leg  of  the  bear  above  described, 
their  antiquity  relatively  to  the  extinct  mammalia  might 
have  been  questioned.  Ko  coprolites  were  found  in  the 
Brixham  excavations,  and  very  few  gnawed  bones.  These 
few  may  have  been  brought  from  some  distance,  before  they 
reached  their  place  of  rest.  Upon  the  whole,  the  same  con- 
clusion which  Dr.  Schmerling  came  to,  respecting  the  filling 
up  of  the  caverns  near  Liege,  seems  applicable  to  the  caves  of 
Brixham. 

Dr.  Falconer,  after  aiding  in  the  investigations  above  al- 
luded to  near  Toi*quay,  stopped  at  Abbeville  on  his  way  to 
Sicily,  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  and  saw  there  the  collection  of 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes.  Being  at  once  satisfied  that  the  flints 
called  hatchets  had  really  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man, 
he  urged  Mr.  Prestwich,  by  letter,  thoroughly  to  explore  the 
geology  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme.  This  he  accordingly 
accomplished,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Evans,  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and;  before  his  return  that  same  year, 
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Ricc«eded  in  diMipating  all  doobts  ftrom  the  mindB  of  bis  geo* 
loipcal  friends  by  extracting,  with  hia  own  hands,  fh>in  a  bed  of 
UMlinturbed  gravel,  at  St  Acbeal|  a  well-shaped  flint  hatchet 
This  implement  was  buried  in  the  gravel  at  a  depth  of  seven- 
U*rn  fi*«t  from  the  surface,  and  was  lying  on  its  flat  side 
Th<*re  were  no  signs  of  vertical  rents  in  the  enveloping  matriX| 
oor  in  the  overlying  beds  of  sand  and  loam,  in  which  were 
many  land  and  fVesh-water  shells ;  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  imagine  that  the  tool  had  gradually  worked  its  way  down- 
wArdsi,  as  some  had  suggested,  through  the  incumbent  soil, 
into  an  older  formation.* 

There  was  no  one  in  England  whose  authority  deserved  to 
have  more  weight  in  overcoming  incredulity  in  regard  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  implements  in  question  than  that  of 
Mr.  Prentwich,  since,  besides  having  published  a  series  of 
important  memoirs  on  the  tertiary  formations  of  Europe,  he 
had  devoted  many  years  specially  to  the  study  of  the  drift 
and  ita  organic  remains.  His  report,  therefore,  to  the  Royal 
Society,  accompanied  by  a  photograph  showing  the  position 
of  the  flint  tool  la  situ  before  it  was  removed  from  ita 
matrix,  not  only  satisfied  many  inquirers,  but  induced  others 
to  riait  Abbeville  and  Amiens;  and  one  of  these,  Mr.  Flower, 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Pre&twich  on  his  second  excursion  to 
St.  Aihcnl,  in  June,  l^ri9,  succeeded,  by  di>^ging  into  the 
hank  of  gravel,  in  disinterring,  at  the  depth  of  twenty-two 
fcet  from  the  surface,  a  fine,  symmetrically  shaped  weapon 
of  an  oval  form,  lying  in  and  beneath  strata  which  were  ob> 
srrr^d  by  many  witnesses  to  be  perfectly  undisturWd-f 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  the  year  1859, 1  visited  the  same 
pita,  and  obtained  seventy  flint  tools,  one  of  which  was  taken 
omt  while  I  was  present,  though  I  did  not  see  it  before  it  had 


rttttfiitofi    9i    th9        t  Q«oloflo«l  QvArWriy  Jovra*!.  ?  •L 
IMt. 
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fallen  from  the  matrix.  I  expressed  my  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  flint  tools  to  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Aberdeen;  in  the  same  year.*  On  my  way 
through  Bonen,  I  stated  my  convictions  on  this  subject  to 
Kr.  George  Pouchet,  who  immediately  betook  himself  to 
St.  Acheul;  commissioned  by  the  municipality  of  Bouen,  and 
did  not  quit  the  pits  till  he  had  seen  one  of  the  hatchets 
extracted  from  gravel  in  its  natural  position.f 

M.  Gaudiy  also  gave  the  following  account  of  his  researches 
in  the  same  year  to  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
^  The  great  point  was  not  to  leave  the  workmen  for  a  single 
instant;  and  to  satisfy  oneself  by  actual  inspection  whether 
the  hatchets  were  found  in  situ,  I  caused  a  deep  excavation 
to  be  made,  and  found  nine  hatchets^  most  distinctly  in  situ 
in  the  diluvium,  associated  with  teeth  of  E^us  fossilis  and  a 
species  of  Bos,  different  from  any  now  living,  and  similar  to 
that  of  the  diluvium  and  of  cavems."|  In  1859,  M.  Hebert, 
an  original  observer  of  the  highest  authority^  declared  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  France  that  he  had,  in  1854,  or  four 
years  before  Mr.  Prestwich's  visit  to  St.  Acheul,  seen  the 
sections  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  and  had  come  to  the 
opinion  that  the  hatchets  were  imbedded  in  the  "  lower  di- 
luvium/' and  that  their  origin  was  as  ancient  as  that  of  the 
mammoth  and  the  rhinoceros.  M.  Dosnoyers  also  mad6 
excavations  after  M.  Gaudry,  at  St.  Acheul,  in  1859,  with  the 
same  results.§ 

After  a  lively  discussion  on  the  subject  in  England  and 
France;  it  was  remembered  not  only  that  there  were  nume- 
rous recorded  cases  leading  to  similar  conclusions  in  regard  to 
eavem  deposits^  but  also  that  Mr.  Frere  had,  so  long  ago  as 

•  See  Proeeedings  of  BridBh  Abso-  %  Comptes  rendai,  September   26tb, 

datioB  for  1869.  and  Oetober  3d,  1869. 

t  Acies  da  HuB^e  d'HbtoLra  Nata-  {  BnUetin,  toL  xtU.  p.  18. 
i«Ue  do  Booen,  1800,  p.  88. 
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1797,  foand  flint  weapons,  of  the  Bame  type  as  those  of 
Amiensy  in  a  firesh-water  formation  in  Soffolk|  in  conjonction 
with  elephant  remains ;  and  nearly  a  handred  years  earlier 
(1715),  another  tool  of  the  same  kind  had  been  exhumed  from 
the  frrmrel  of  London,  togeth«r  with  bones  of  aa  elephant; 
to  all  which  examples  I  shall  allade  more  fblly  in  the  seqnel. 

I  may  conelude  this  chapter  by  quoting  a  saying  of  Pro- 
fessor Agassix,  <*that  whenever  a  new  and  startling  fact  is 
brooght  to  light  in  science,  people  first  say,  *  it  is  not  true/ 
then  that  <it  is  contrary  to  religion,'  and,  lastly,  Uhat  every- 
body knew  it  before/  " 

If  I  waro  considering  merely  the  cultivitors  of  geology,  I 
should  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  former  coexistence  of 
man  with  many  extinct  mammalia  had  already  gone  through 
these  three  phases  in  the  progress  of  every  scientific  truth 
towards  acceptance.  Bat  the  grounds  of  this  belief  have  not 
yet  been  fully  laid  before  the  general  public,  so  as  to  enable 
them  Iktriy  to  weigh  and  appreciate  the  evidence.  I  shall 
therefore  do  my  best  in  the  next  three  chapters  to  accomplish 
this  task. 
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Geological  Structure  of  the  Somme  Valley. 

fT^HE  Valley  of  the  Somme  in  Picardy,  alluded  to  in  the  last 
-^  chapter,  is  situated  geologically  in  a  region  of  white 
chalk  with  flints,  the  strata  of  which  are  nearly  horizontal. 
The  chalk  hills  which  hound  the  valley  are  almost  everywhere 
between  200  and  300  feet  inlieight.  On  ascending  to  that  ele- 
vation, we  find  ourselves  on  an  extensive  table-land,  in  which 
there  are  slight  elevations  and  depressions.  The  white  chalk 
itself  is  scarcely  ever  exposed  at  the  surface  on  this  plateau, 
although  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  as  at  b  and  c  (fig.  7). 
The  general  surface  of  the  upland  region  is  covered  continu- 
ously for  miles  in  every  direction  by  loam  or  brick-earth  (No.  4), 
about  five  feet  thick,  devoid  of  fossils.  To  the  wide  extent  of 
this  loam  the  soil  of  Picardy  chiefly  owes  its  great  fertility* 
Here  and  there  we  also  observe,  on  the  chalk,  outlying 
patches  of  tertiary  sand  and  clay  (No.  5,  ^g,  7),  with  eocene 
fossils,  the  remnants  of  a  formation  once  more  extensive,  and 
which  probably  once  spread  in  one  continuous  mass  over  the 
chalk,  before  the  present  system  of  valleys  had  begun  to  be 
shaped  out.     It  is  necessary  to  allude  to  these  relics  of 
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trrtiary  sti«U|  of  which  the  larger  part  is  missing,  beeanse 
their  denodatloD  haa  contributed  largely  to  Aimish  the  mate- 
nab  of  graTels  in  which  the  flint  implements  and  bones  of 
extinct  mammalia  are  entombed.  Prom  this  source  have 
be^a  derired  not  onlj  the  regular-formed  egg-shaped  peb- 
(•len,  M>  common  in  the  old  fluviatile  alluvium  at  all  levels, 
but  those  huge  masses  of  hard  sandstone,  several  feet  in 
diameter,  to  which  I  shall  allude  in  the  sequel.  The  upland 
loaa  also  (No.  4)  has  often,  in  no  slight  degree,  been  formed 
at  the  expense  of  the  same  tertiary  sands  and  clays,  as  is 
attested  by  its  becoming  more  or  loss  sandy  or  argillaceous, 
arcording  to  the  nature  of  the  nearest  eocene  outlier  in  the 
neighborhood. 


SMtko  MTCM  th«  VftU<7  of  iho  figaw  la  Plnrdy« 

I  F««l,  \m9nXj  U*  Ihirtj  f««l  lhi<*k.  rMtinic  on  in«Tol,  •« 

S  LtFVOT  Uv«>i  cTttT*!  with  •IciibaoU*  boors  »ad  Siat  tools,  oovwod  viik 

S«TiAtil#  loUB.  twtoljr  to  fort  J  foot  thick. 
I  Cpr«r  Wf\  Kr*Trl  with  ttBiUr  fo»iU«,  aad  with  of vrljlag  loMi,  la 

Ul  thirty  fc«t  ibiek« 
4  t>laa4  luMa  wtthooC  shellt  (Limom  d—  p/afMikr),  Sva  or  tla  fool 

thtrh. 
h  Iiim  Urtiarj  itrAla,  rMting  oa  tho  ehalh  la  patchco. 

The  average  width  of  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  between 
Amiens  and  AblN>ville  is  one  mile.  The  height,  therefore,  of 
the  hills,  in  relation  to  the  river-plain,  could  not  be  correctly 
repwentcd  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  7V  the  hills  having 
been  redQ«^  to  one-fourth  of  their  altitude.  It  would  other- 
wine  have  been  noeetuiary  to  make  the  spnce  between  c  and  b 
four  tiroes  as  great.  The  dimensions  alM>  of  the  masses  of 
drift  or  alluvium,  2  and  8,  have  been  exsgi;onito<l.  in  order  to 
rroder  them  nufBcicntly  conspicuous;  for.  all-important  as  we 
^  ^ail  flnil  them  to  be  as  gtH>logical  monuments  of  the  post- 
pltoc^oe  period,  they  form  a  truly  innignifirant  feature  in  the 
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general  structure  of  the  country;  bo  much  00,  that  they  might 
easily  be  overlooked  in  a  cursory  survey  of  the  district,  and 
are  usually  unnoticed  in  geological  maps  not  specially  devoted 
to  the  superficial  formations. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  description  given  of  the  section,  fig.  7, 
that  Ko.  2  indicates  the  lower  level  gravels,  and  Ko.  3  the 
higher  ones,  or  those  rising  to  elevations  of  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  river.  Newer  than  these  is  the  peat 
No.  1,  which  is  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  which 
is  not  only  of  later  date  than  the  alluvium,  2  and  3,  but  is 
also  posterior  to  the  denudation  of  those  gravels,  or  to  the 
time  when  the  valley  was  excavated  through  them.  Under- 
neath the  peat  is  a  bed  of  gravel,  a,  from  three  to  fourteen 
feet  thick,  which  rests  on  undisturbed  chalk.  This  gravel 
was  probably  formed,  in  part  at  least,  when  the  valley  was 
scooped  out  to  its  present  depth,  since  which  time  no  geolo- 
gical change  has  taken  place,  except  the  growth  of  the  peat, 
and  certain  oscillations  in  the  general  level  of  the  country,  to 
which  we  shall  allude  by-and-by.  A  thin  layer  of  impervious 
clay  separates  the  gravel  a  from  the  peat  No.  1,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  growth  of  the  peat. 

Peat  of  the  Valley  of  the  Somme, 

As  hitherto,  in  our  retrospective  survey,  we  have  been 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the 
less  known,  to  reverse  the  natural  order  of  history,  and  to 
treat  of  the  newer  before  the  older  formations,  I  shall  begin 
my  account  of  the  geological  monuments  of  the  Tailey  of 
the  Somme  by  saying  something  of  the  most  modern  of  all 
of  them,  the  peat.  This  substance  occupies  the  lower  parts 
of  the  valley  far  above  Amiens,  and  below  Abbeville  as  far  aa 
the  sea.  It  has  already  been  stated  to  be  in  some  places  thirty 
feet  thick,  and  is  even  occasionally  more  than  thirty  feet, 
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oorre^poodiog  in  thai  respect  to  the  Daniflh  mosaes  before  de- 
•tribed  ^Ch.  II.).  Like  theiU|  it  belongs  to  the  recent  period ; 
all  the  imbedded  mammalia,  as  well  as  the  shells,  being  of 
the  name  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  Europe.  The  bones 
of  quadrupeds  are  very  numerous,  as  I  can  bear  witness, 
having  iH*«n  them  brought  up  from  a  considerable  depth  near 
AbiK-ville,  almost  as  often  as  the  drcdging-inntrument  was 
ased.  Besides  remains  of  the  beaver,  I  was  shown,  in  the  coL 
lertiuo  of  IL  Boucher  de  Perthes,  two  perfect  lower  jaws  with 
t«eth  of  the  bear,  Cr^fus  Arctos;  and  in  the  Paris  Museum 
iberv  iii  another  specimen,  also  from  the  Abbeville  peat. 

The  list  of  mammalia  already  comprises  a  largo  proportion 
of  thuae  proper  to  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  and  to  the  shell- 
moonds  and  peat  of  Denmark ;  but,  unfortunately,  as  yet  no 
spci-ial  study  has  been  made  of  the  French  fiiuna,  like  that 
by  which  the  Danish  and  Swiss  soologists  and  botanists  have 
•oablcd  us  to  compare  the  wild  and  tame  animals  and  the 
vegetation  of  the  a^e  of  stone  with  that  of  the  ago  of  iron. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  mammalian  bones  in 
the  peat,  and  the  frequency  of  stone  implements  of  the  Celtio 
and  ifallo-Iloman  pi*riods,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  has  only 
met  with  three  or  four  fragments  of  human  skeletons. 

At  A-irae  depth  in  certain  places  in  the  valley  near  Abbe- 
ville, the  trunk H  of  alders  have  boon  found  standing  erect  as 
tkey  nrfcw,  with  tlieir  roots  fixed  in  an  ancient  soil,  al\erwards 
ooverad  i»ttb  |>eat.  Stems  of  the  haael,  and  nuts  of  the  same, 
abottnd;  tmakit,  almi,  of  the  oak  and  walnut.  The  |M»at 
•ziendfl  to  the  coa^t,  and  is  there  siu^n  pacing  under  the 
■aftd-dune*  and  below  the  si*a-levol.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
rirrr  4.*aAche»  which  joins  the  sea  near  the  emltouchure  of 
Um  ."^imme,  ycw-treeA,  firs,  oaku,  and  liaxels  have  Uhmi  dug 
pat  of  peat,  which  is  there  worked  for  fuel,  and  is  about  threa 
thick.*     During  great  storms,  large  miLtHes  of  compact 
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peat;  enclosing  trunks  of  flattened  trees,  have  been  thrown 
up  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme;  seeming  to 
indicate  that  there  has  been  a  subsidence  of  the  land  and  a 
consequent  submergence  of  what  was  once  a  westward  con- 
tinuation of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  into  what  is  now  a 
part  of  the  British  Channel,  or  La  Manche. 

Whether  the  vegetation  of  the  lowest  layers  of  peat  differed 
as  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  some  of  the  trees  from 
the  middle,  and  this  from  the  uppermost  peat,  as  in  Denmark, 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained }  nor  have  careful  observations 
been  made  with  a  view  of  calculating  the  minimum  of  time 
which  the  accumulation  of  so  dense  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter 
must  have  taken.  A  foot  in  thickness  of  highly  compressed 
peat,  such  as  is  sometimes  reached  in  the  bottom  of  the  bogs, 
is  obviously  the  equivalent  in  time  of  a  much  greater  thick* 
ness  of  peat  of  spongy  and  loose  texture,  found  near  the  sur- 
face. The  workmen  who  cut  peat,  or  dredge  it  up  from  the 
bottom  of  swamps  and  ponds,  declare  that  in  the  course  of 
their  lives  none  of  the  hollows  which  thoy  have  found,  or 
caused  by  extracting  peat,  have  ever  been  refilled,  even  to  a 
small  extent.  They  deny,  therefore,  that  the  peat  grows. 
This,  as  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  observes,  is  a  mistake ;  but  it 
implies  that  the  increase  in  one  generation  is  not  very  appre- 
ciable by  the  unscientific. 

The  antiquary  finds  near  the  surface  Gallo-Roman  remainSy 
and  still  deeper  Celtic  weapons  of  the  stone  period.  But  the 
depth  at  which  Eoman  works  of  art  occur  varies  in  different 
places,  and  is  no  sure  test  of  age ;  because  in  some  parts  of 
the  swamps,  especially  near  the  river,  the  peat  is  often  so  fluid 
that  heavy  substances  may  sink  through  it,  carried  down  by 
their  own  gravity.  In  one  case,  however,  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  observed  several  large  flat  dishes  of  Eoman  pottery, 
lying  in  a  horizontal  position  in  the  peat,  the  shape  of 
which  must  have  prevented  them  from  sinking  or  penetrating 
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throagh  the  anderlying  peat.  Allowing  aboat  foarteen  cen- 
lariea  for  the  growth  of  the  auperincambcnt  vegetable  matter, 
be  calculated  that  the  thickness  gained  in  a  hundred  years 
would  be  DO  more  than  three  French  centimetres.*  This  rate 
of  increase  would  demand  so  many  tensofthoasandK  of  years 
tor  the  formation  of  the  entire  thickness  of  thirty  feet,  that 
we  must  hesitate  before  adopting  it  as  a  chronometric  scale. 
Tet,  by  multiplying  obsenrations  of  this  kind,  and  bringing 
one  to  bear  upon  and  check  another,  we  may  eventually 
•ueceed  in  obtaining  data  for  estimating  the  ago  of  the  peaty 
deposit 

The  rate  of  increase  in  Denmark  may  not  be  applicable  to 
France;  because  differences  in  the  humidity  of  the  climate, 
or  in  the  intensity  and  duration  of  summer^s  heat  and  winter's 
ooki,  as  well  as  diversity  in  the  species  of  plants  which  most 
abound,  would  cause  the  peat  to  grow  more  or  less  rapidly, 
Bot  only  when  we  compare  two  distinct  countrii^s  in  Europe, 
b«t  the  same  country  at  two  successive  periods. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  some  facts  which  favor  the  idea 
tkai  there  has  been  a  change  of  level  on  the  coast  since  the 
peat  began  to  grow.  This  conclusion  seems  confirmed  by  the 
mere  thickness  of  peat  at  Abbeville,  and  the  o<*rarrence  of 
akkr  and  haael-wood  near  the  bottom  of  it.  If  thirty  feet 
of  peat  were  now  removed,  the  sea  would  flow  up  and  fill  the 
valley  for  miles  above  Abbeville.  Yet  this  vc^t*table  matter 
isaUef  sQpramarine  or  fVesh-water  ori^^in,  for  wlioro  aquatic 
shells  occur  in  it  they  are  all  of  terrestrial  or  fluvlatile  kinds, 
so  that  it  must  have  grown  above  the  sea-levol  when  the 
laad  waa  more  elevated  than  now.  We  have  already  seen 
what  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  S4*a  and  lan<i  have 
occurred  in  ScMitland  subsequently  to  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
aad  are  therefore  prepared  to  meet  with  proofn  of  similar 
aoirementa  in  Picardy.    In  that  countiy  they  have  prt>bably 
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not  been  confined  simply  to  Bubsidence,  but  have  comprised 
oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land^  by  whiob  marine  shells 
of  the  post-pliocene  period  have  been  raised  some  ten  feet  or 
more  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Small  as  is  the  progress  hitherto  made  in  interpreting  the 
pages  of  the  peaty  record^  their  importance  in  the  Yalley  of 
the  Somme  is  enhanced  by  the  reflection  that,  whatever  be 
the  namber  of  centuries  to  which  they  relate^  they  belong 
to  times  posterior  to  the  ancient  implement-bearing  beds, 
which  we  are  next  to  consider,  and  are  even  separated  from 
them,  as  we  shall  see,  by  an  interval  far  greater  than  that 
which  divides  the  earliest  strata  of  the  peat  from  the  latest. 


Flint  Implements  of  the  Post-pliocene  Period  in  the  VdUey  of 

the  iSomme. 

The  alluvium  of  the  Yalley  of  the  Somme  exhibits  nothing 
extraordinary  or  exceptional  in  its  position  or  external 
appearance,  nor  in  the  arrangement  or  composition  of  its 
materials,  nor  in  its  organic  remains ;  in  all  these  characters 
it  might  be  matched  by  the  driil  of  a  hundred  other  valleys 
in  France  or  England.  Its  claim  to  our  peculiar  attention 
is  derived  from  the  wonderful  number  of  flint  tools,  of  a 
very  antique  type,  which,  as  stated  in  the  last  chapter, 
occur  in  undisturbed  strata,  associated  with  the  bones  of 
extinct  quadrupeds. 

As  much  doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  question  whether  the 
so-called  flint  hatchets  have  really  been  shaped  by  the  hands 
of  man,  it  will  be  desirable  to  begin  by  satisfying  the  reader's 
mind  on  that  point,  before  inviting  him  to  study  the  details 
of  sections  of  successive  beds  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  which 
vary  considerably  even  in  contiguous  localities. 

Since  the  spring  of  1859,  I  have  paid  three  visits  to 
the  Yalley  of  the  Somme,  and  examined  all  the  principal 
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localities  of  these  flint  tools.  In  my  excnrsioDS  aroand 
Abbeville,  1  was  accompanied  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
aod  during  one  of  my  explorations  in  the  Amiens  district,  by 
Mr.  Preatwich.  The  first  time  I  entered  the  piU  at  St. 
Acheul,  I  obtained  seventy  flint  instruments,  all  of  them 
collected  from  the  drift  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  five 
or  six  weeks.  The  two  prevailing  forms  of  these  tools  are 
represented  in  the  annexed  figures  8  and  9,  each  of  which  is 
half  the  size  of  the  original ;  the  first  being  the  spear-beaded 
form,  varying  in  length  from  six  to  eight  inches;  the  second, 
the  oval  form,  which  is  not  unlike  some  stone  implements, 
used  to  this  day  as  hatchets  and  tomahawks  by  natives  of 
Australia,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  edge  in  the 
Australian  weapons  (as  in  the  case  of  those  called  celts  in 
Europe)  has  been  produced  by  friction,  whereas  the  cutting 
edge  in  the  old  tools  of  the  Talley  of  the  Somme  was  always 
gained  by  the  simple  fracture  of  the  flint,  and  by  the 
repetition  of  many  dexterous  blows. 

The  oval-shaped  Australian  weapons,  however,  differ  in 
being  sharpened  at  one  end  only.  The  other,  though  redoced 
by  fracture  to  the  same  general  form,  is  left  rough,  in  which 
state  it  is  fixed  into  a  cleft  stick,  which  serves  as  a  handle. 
To  this  it  is  firmly  bonnd  by  thin  straps  of  opossum's  hide. 
One  of  these  tools,  now  in  my  possession,  was  given  me  by 
Ur.  Farquharson  of  Kanghton,  who  saw  a  native  using  it  in 
1854,  on  the  Auburn  River,  in  Burnet  district,  North  Australia. 

Out  of  more  than  a  hundred  flint  implements  which  I 
obt&ined  at  St.  Acheul,  not  a  few  had  their  edges  more  or 
lees  fractured  or  worn,  either  by  use  as  instruments  before 
they  were  buried  in  gravel,  or  by  being  rolled  in  the  river's 
bed. 

Some  of  these  tools  were  probably  used  as  weapons,  both 
of  war  and  of  the  chase,  others  to  grub  up  roots,  cut  down 
trees,  and  scoop  out  canoes.    Some  of  them  may  have  served, 
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Flint  ImplemiDt  tnim  St  Aobtal,  near  Amicna,  of  the  ipwr-hesd  iLftpt. 

Fig.  S,  Hair  the  »bn  of  tha  origiDkl,  which  1>  nrra  mi  t,  h»X(  inchai  long, 
a  8id<  Tlaw.  i  Sun«  ntn  adgswiH. 

ThsH  aptar-hsidsd  implamcDt*  ban  b««n  found  In  grul«r  lomber,  pro- 
portioDBllj  to  Ifaa  ot^  od«,  in  tha  nppar  laral  gn*al  at  St.  Achenl,  tbui 
in  lij  of  Ibe  lowar  gisTeli  in  Ifaa  iMty  of  tha  Somne.  In  thcM  lul  tb* 
oral  fimn  pndamlnMaa.  •ipMiallT  at  Abbarilla. 


nu .  Tn.  JUMT  IHPLXmNTB  IN  VALLKT  OP  THE  BOMHI. 


Flint  ImplBmsnti  from  the  Pont-pliooeoe  Drift  of  AbberUle  uid  Amisni. 

Fig.  9  a  OTftl-ahkpcd  Biot  b*tchet  from  Mftnb>rt,  nou  Abbeville,  half 
■iie  of  original,  irbich  ia  flrg  and  a  half  inches  long,  fh>m  a  bed  of  grard 
nnderljlug  the  flavio-marice  itratam. 


c  Shows  a  recent  r»otnrB  of  the  adgs  of  the  uma  at  the  point  a,  or 
near  tba  top.  Thii  portion  of  tha  tool,  e,  U  drawn  ot  Uie  natural 
■iia,  tba  blaak  oentral  part  being  tha  nnaltcred  flint,  the  white 
outer  ooating,  tha  lajar  whioh  hu  been  fonnad  bj  discalaraUon 
or  bleaching  linca  tba  tool  wai  Brut  made. 
Tba  entire  rarfaoe  of  No.  S  mnit  baTa  been  black  when  flrrt  abaped, 
and  the  bleaching  to  anah  a  depth  mnit  bava  been  tha  Work  of 
time,  whether  pcodscad  bj  eipoaure  to  the  inn  and  air  before  It 
wag  imbedded,  or  afterward*  when  it  la;  deep  in  the  aoil. 
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as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  suggested,  for  catting  holes  in  the  ice 
both  for  fishing  and  for  obtaining  water,  as  will  be  explained 
in  the  8th  chapter  when  we  consider  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  higher  level  drill  having  belonged  to  a  period  when 
the  rivers  were  frozen  over  for  several  months  every  winter. 

When  the  natural  form  of  a  chalk-flint  presented  a 
suitable  handle  at  one  end,  as  in  the  specimen,  fig.  10,  that 
part  was  left  as  found.  The  portion,  for  example,  between 
b  and  c  has  probably  not  been  altered;  the  protuberances 
which  are  fractured  having  been  broken  off  by  river- action 
before  the  flint  was  chipped  artificially.  The  other  extremity, 
a,  has  been  worked  till  it  acquired  a  proper  shape  and  cutting 
edge. 

Many  of  the  hatchets  are  stained  of  an  ochreous-yellow 
color,  when  they  have  been  buried  in  yellow  gravel,  others 
have  acquired  white  or  brown  tints,  according  to  the  matrix 
in  which  they  have  been  enclosed. 

This  accordance  in  the  coloring  of  the  flint  tools  with  the 
character  of  the  bed  from  which  they  have  come,  indicates, 
says  Mr.  Prestwich,  not  only  a  real  derivation  from  such  strata, 
but  also  a  sojourn  therein  of  equal  duration  to  that  of  the 
naturally  broken  flints  forming  part  of  the  same  beds.* 

The  surface  of  many  of  the  tools  is  encrusted  with  a  film 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  while  others  are  adorned  by  those 
ramifying  crystallizations  called  dendrites  (see  figs.  11-13), 
usually  consisting  of  the  mixed  oxyds  of  iron  and  manganese, 
forming  extremely  delicate  blackish  brown  sprigs,  resembling 
the  smaller  kinds  of  sea-weed.  They  are  a  useful  test  of 
antiquity  when  suspicions  are  entertained  of  the  workmen 
having  forged  the  hatchets  which  they  offer  for  sale.  The 
most  general  test,  however,  of  the  genuineness  of  the  imple- 
ments obtained  by  purchase  is  their  superficial  varnish-like 
or  vitreous  gloss,  as  contrasted  with  the  dull  aspect  of  freshly 

*  Philosophical  TnnsMtions,  1861,  p.  297. 
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iVactared  flints.  I  also  remarked,  dnriog  each  of  my  three 
viaits  to  Amiens,  that  there  were  some  eztenaire  gravel-pits, 
such  ae  those  of  Hontiers  and  St.  Booh,  agreeing  in  their  . 
geological  character  with  those  of  St  Achenl,  and  only  a 
mile  or  two  distant,  whore  the  workmen,  althongh  fhmiliar 
with  the  forms,  and  knowing  the  marketable  value  of  the 
articles  above  described,  assared  me  that  they  had  never 
been  able  to  find  a  single  implement. 


Fig.  11 


Fig.  IS 


'-     ^         '4- 


DendritM  on  nirlluei  af  flint  lutuhet*  in  tbe  diifl  ol  St.  Aobtul,  atti  Amiin*. 

Fig.  11,  a  Nktnnl  «ii«.  Pig.  U,  b  Natuiftl  liia.  e  H*giiifl»d. 

Fig.  13,  d  MUanl  dia.     t  Higniflsd. 

Respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  tools  as  works  of  art, 
Professor  Samsay,  than  whom  no  one  conid  be  a  more  com- 
petent jndge,  observes,  "  For  more  than  twenty  years,  like 
others  of  my  craft,  I  have  daily  handled  stones,  whether 
fashioned  by  natnre  or  art;  and  the  flint  hatchets  of  Amiens 
and  Abbeville  seem  to  me  as  clearly  works  of  art  as  any 
Sheffield  whittle."* 

Mr.  Evans  classifies  the  implements  nnder  three  heads,  two 
of  which,  the  spear-heads  and  the  oval  or  almond-shaped 
kinds,  have  already  been  described.  The  third  form,  fig.  14, 
consists  of  flakes,  apparently  intended  for  knives  or  some  of 
the  smaller  ones  for  arrow-heads. 

In  regard  to  their  origin,  Mr.  Evans  observes  that  there  is 
a  uniformity  of  shape,  a  correctness  of  outline,  and  a  sharp- 
ness about  the  cutting  edges  and  points,  which  cannot  be  due 
to  any  thing  but  design.')' 

Of  these  knives  and  flakes,  I  obtained  several  specimens 
•  Albenaiun,  Jnlj  IBj  ISM.  t  AnhMoIogiu,  toL  iutUL 
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from  A  pit  which  1  caused  to  be  dag  at  Abbeville,  in  sitDd  in 
contact  with  the  chalk,  and  below  certain  flavio-mariDd  beds, 
which  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  next  ohapter. 


Between  the  spear-head  and  oval  shapes,  there  are  varioue 
intermediate  gradations,  and  there  are  also  a  vast  variety 
of  very  rude  implements,  many  of  which  may  have  been 
rejected  as  failures,  and  others  struck  off  as  chips  in  the 
course  of  manufacturing  the  more  perfect  ones.  Some  of 
these  chips  can  only  be  recognized  by  an  experienced  eye  as 
bearing  marks  of  human  workmanship. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  how,  without  the  use  of  metallic 
hammers,  so  many  of  these  oval  and  spear-headed  tools  could 
have  been  wrought  into  so  uniform  a  shape.  Mr.  Evans,  in 
order  experimentally  to  illustrate  the  process,! constructed  a 
stone  hammer,  by  mounting  a  pebble  in  a  wooden  handle, 
and  with  this  tool  struck  off  flakes  from  the  edge  on  both 
Bides  of  a  chalk  flint,  till  it  acquired  precisely  the  same  shape 
as  the  oval  tool,  fig.  9,  p.  115. 

If  I  were  invited  to  estimate  the  probable  number  of  the 
more  perfect  tools  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  since 
1842,  rejecting  all  the  knives,  and  all  that  might  be  suspected 
of  being  spurious  or  forged,  I  should  conjecture  that  they 
far  exceeded  a  thousand.  Yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  imagine  that  an  antiquary  or  geologist,  who  shotld  devote 
a  few  weeks  to  the  exploration  of  such  a  valley  as  that  of  th« 
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Somme,  wonld  himaelf  be  able  to  detect  a  single  specimen. 
Bat  fcT  tools  were  lying  on  the  surface.  The  rest  have  been 
exposed  to  view  by  the  removal  of  saoh  a  volame  of  sand, 
clay,  and  gravel,  that  the  price  of  the  disoovery  of  one  of 
them  could  only  be  estimated  by  knowing  how  many  hnndred 
laborers  have  toiled  at  the  fortifications  of  Abbeville,  or  in 
the  sand  and  gravel  pits  near  that  city,  and  aronnd  Amiens, 
for  road-materials  and  other  economical  parpoaes,  daring  the 
last  twenty  years. 

In  the  gravel-pits  of  St.  Acheul,  and  in  some  others  near 
Amiens,  small  ronnd  bodies,  having  a  tabular  cavity  in  the 
centre,  occnr.  They  are  well  known  as  fossils  of  the  white 
chalk.     Dr.  Bigollot  suggested  that  they  might  have  been 


*  i\>nk*p  and  Jomm. 

strung  together  as  beads,  and  he  supposed  the  hole  in  the 
middle  to  have  been  artificial.  Some  of  these  ronnd  bodies 
are  fonnd  entire  in  the  chalk  and  in  the  gravel,  others  have 
naturally  a  hole  passing  through  them,  and  sometimes  one 
or  two  holes  penetrating  some  way  in  &om  the  surface, 
but  not  extending  to  the  other  side.  Others,  like  b,  fig.  16, 
have  a  large  cavity,  which  has  a  very  artificial  aspoet 
It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  they  have  or  have  not 
served  as  personal  ornaments,  recommended  by  their  globular 
form,  lightness,  and  by  being  less  destructible  than  ordinaiy 
chalk.  Granting  that  there  were  natural  cavities  in  the  axis  of 
some  of  them,  it  does  notfollow  that  these  maynot  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  for  stringing  them  as  beads,  while  others 
may  have  been  artificially  bored  through.     Dr.  lUgoUoVa 
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argument  in  favor  of  their  having  been  used  as  necklaces  or 
bracelets,  appears  to  me  a  sound  one.  He  says  he  often  foand 
small  heaps  or  groups  of  them  in  one  place,  all  perforated;  juiit 
as  if,  when  swept  into  the  river's  bed  by  a  flood,  the  bond 
which  had  united  them  together  remained  unbroken.* 

*  BigoUoty  IMmoin  mr  des  Lutnunenti  en  Silez,  iko.,  p.  16.    AmUn«,  1954. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

POST-PLIOCEtri  ALLCYICM  WITH  FLIIfT  IMPLBHENTS  OF  THB 
TALLEX   OF  THB   SOMMB, 


.   BTmATA,    WITH     I 


IMDITT    or  lUBC  IMFLZHINn ABtlNCB    0 


"TN  the  section  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  given  at  p.  106 
^  (fig-  7),  the  anocessive  formations  newer  than  the  chalk 
are  numbered  in  chronological  order,  heginning  with  the 
most  modem,  or  the  peat,  which  is  marked  2io.  1,  and 
which  has  been  treated  of  in  the  last  chapter.  Next  in  the 
order  of  antiqaity  are  the  lower-level  gravels,  No.  2,  which  we 
have  now  to  describe ;  after  which  the  alluvium,  No.  3,  found 
at  higher  levels,  or  about  eighty  and  one  haudred  feet  above 
tho  river-plain,  will  remain  to  be  considered. 

I  have  selected,  as  iltustrating  the  old  alluvinro  of  the 
Somme  oconrring  at  levels  slightly  elevated  above  the  present 
river,  the  sand  and  gravel  pits  of  Uenobecourt,  in  the  north- 
west suburbs  of  Abbeville,  to  which,  as  before  stated,  p.  94, 
attention  was  first  dravm  by  M.  Soucber  de  Perthes,  in  his 
work  on  Celtic  antiquities.    Here,  although  in  every  adjoin- 
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ing  pit  some  minor  variations  in  the  nature  and  thickness  of 
the  superimposed  deposits  maybe  seen,  there  is  yet  a  general 
approach  to  uniformity  in  the  series.  The  only  stratum  of 
which  the  relative  age  is  somewhat  doubtful  is  the  gravel 
marked  a,  underlying  the  peat,  and  resting  on  the  chalk.  It 
is  only  known  by  borings,  and  some  of  it  may  be  of  the  same 
age  as  No.  3;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  most  part  of  more 
modern  origin,  consisting  of  the  wreck  of  all  the  older  gravel, 
including  No.  8,  and  formed  during  the  last  hollowing  out 
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Seotton  of  flnrio-mariiio  8ti«ta»  oontaSning  flint  implements  and  bonef  of  extinot 

mftmmdia,  at  Menoheoourty  AbberUle.* 

1  Brown  olaj  with  aognlur  flints,  and  oooasionally  ehalk  nibble,  nrntntifled, 
following  the  slope  of  the  hiU,  probably  of  snbaerial  origin,  of  rery  Taiying 
thiokness,  from  two  to  fire  feet  and  upwards. 

S  Caloareous  loam,  bnff-eolored,  resembling  loess,  for  the  most  part  na- 
stratifled,  in  some  places  with  slight  traoes  of  stratification,  eontaining 
fresh-water  and  land  shdl%  with  bones  of  elephants,  iko.j  thiokness  about 
fifteen  feet 

8  Alternations  of  beds  of  grarel,  marl,  and  sand,  with  fresh-water  and  land 
shells,  and,  in  some  of  the  lower  sands,  a  mixture  of  marine  shells;  also 
bones  of  elephant,  rhinooeros,  Ao.,  and  flint  implements ;  thiokness  about 
twelTo  feet. 

a  Grayel  underlying  peat,  age  undetermined. 

6  Layer  of  impervious  olay,  separating  the  grarel  from  the  peat. 


and  deepening  of  the  valley  immediately  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  growth  of  peat. 

The  greater  number  of  flint  implements  have  been  dug  out 
of  No.  89  often  near  the  bottomi  and  twenty-five,  thirty,  or 
even  more  than  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  No.  1. 

•  For  detaUed  sections  and  maps  of  this  district,  see  Prestwioh,  Philosophieal 
Tnnsaetions,  ISfiO,  p.  S77. 
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A  geologist  will  perceive  by  a  glance  at  the  section  that 
the  Tftlley  of  the  Somme  mnst  have  been  excavated  nearly 
to  its  present  depth  and  width  when  the  strata  of  ^Cfo.  8  wera 
thrown  down,  and  that  after  the  deposits  Soa.  8, 2,  and  1  had 
been  formed  in  saccession,  the  present  valley  was  scooped 
ont,  patches  only  of  Nos.  8  and  2  being  left.  For  these 
deposits  cannot  originally  have  ended  abrnptly  as  they  now 
do,  bnt  mnst  have  once  been  continaons  farther  towards  the 
centre  of  the  valley. 

To  begin  with  the  oldest,  No.  8,  it  is  made  up  of  a  sac- 
cession  of  beds,  chiefly  of  fresb^water  origin,  bnt  occasionally 
a  mixture  of  marine  and  floviatile  shells  is  observed  in  it, 
proving  that  the  sea  sometimes  gained  apon  the  river,  whether 
at  high  tides  or  when  the  fresh  water  was  less  in  quantity 
doring  the  dry  season,  and  sometimes  perhaps  when  the  land 
was  slightly  depressed  in  level.  All  these  accidents  might 
occnr  again  and  again  at  the  month  of  any  river,  and  give  rise 
to  alternations  of  flaviatilo  and  marine  strata,  snch  as  are 
seen  at  Mencheconrt. 

In  the  lowest  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  in  contact  with  the 
chalk,  flint  hatchets,  some  perfect,  others  mnch  rolled,  have 
been  found ;  and  in  a  sandy  bed  in  this  position  some  work* 
men,  whom  I  employed  to  sink  a  pit,  found  four  flint  knives. 
Above  this  sand  and  gravel  occur  beds  of  white  and  siliceoas 
sand,  containing  shells  of  the  genera  Planorbis,  Limnea, 
Falndina,  Talvata,  Cyclas,  Cyrena,  Helix,  and  others,  all  now 
natives  of  the  same  part  of  France,  except  Oyrena  Jlvminalia 
(flg.  17),  which  no  longer  lives  in  Europe,  but  inhabits  the 
Nile,  and  many  parts  of  Asia,  including  Cashmere,  where  it 
abounds.  Ifo  i^oies  of  Cyrena  is  now  met  with  in  a  living 
state  in  Europe.  Hr.  Prestwich  first  observed  it  fossil  at 
Henoheoourt,  and  it  has  since  been  fbnnd  in  two  or  three 
floutignons  sand-pitfl,  always  in  the  flavio- marine  bed. 

The  following  marine  shells  occur  mixed  with  the  fresh- 
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water  specieB  above  enumerated: — Bticcinum  vndatum,  lAt- 
torina  littorea,  Nassa  reticulata,  Purpura  lapiUus,  TeUina 
solidula,  Cardium  edule,  and  IVsgments  of  some  others. 
Several  of  these  I  have  myself  collected  entire,  though  in  a 
state  of  great  decomposition,  lying  in  the  white  sand  called 
"sable  aigre"  by  the  workmen.  They  are  all  littoral  epeoiea 
non  proper  to  the  contignoas  coast  of  France.  Their  oc- 
currence in  a  fossil  state  aasociated  with  &esh-water  shells  at 
Uenchecoart    had  been  noticed  as  long  ago  as   1836  by 

Flc-lT. 


a  InUrior  of  left  rklTe,  flram  Onj'i  ThuTook,  Btt«i. 

b  BiDg*  of  auns  magnifisd. 

e  loMtioi  of  right  Ttln  of  >  imBll  apeolDKii,  from  Shuklnrell,  London. 

d  Ontirord  inifkoa  of  right  rftlre,  from  Britta,  Kant. 

Datm  of  ^Kifit  Sam**.. 
Crnna  llDmlnilii  JflUtcr 


MM".  Bavin  and  Baillon,  before  K.  Boacher  de  Perthes  com- 
menced the  researches  which  have  since  made  the  locality 
so  celebrated.*  The  nnmbers  since  collected  preclude  all 
idea  of  their  having  been  brought  inland  as  eatable  shells  by 
the  bbricatOTB  of  the  flint  hatchets  found  at  the  bottom 

*D'AraU«4  Hiatoin  doi  Pcogrta,  k^,  vOL  IL  p.  1U. 
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of  the  flavio-mame  sands.  From  the  same  beds,  and  in 
marls  alternating  with  the  sands,  remains  of  the  elephant, 
rfalnoceroB,  and  other  mammalia,  have  been  exhnmed. 

Above  the  fluvio-marine  strata  are  those  designated  No.  2 
in  the  section  (fig.  16),  vhich  are  almost  devoid  of  strati- 
fication, and  probably  formed  of  mud  or  sediment  thrown 
down  by  the  waters  of  the  river  when  they  overflowed  the 
ancient  allavial  plain  of  that  day.  Some  land  shells,  a  few 
river  shells,  and  bones  of  mammalia,  some  of  them  extinct, 
occur  in  No.  2.  Its  upper  sorface  has  been  deeply  fbrrowed 
and  cnt  into  by  the  action  of  water,  at  the  time  when  the 
earthy  matter  of  No.  1  was  superimposed.  The  materials  of 
this  uppermost  deposit  are  arranged  as  if  they  had  been  the 
result  of  land  floods,  taking  place  after  the  formations  2  and- 
3  had  been  raised,  or  had  become  exposed  to  denudation. 

The  fluvio-marine  strata  and  overlying  loam  of  Meuche- 
conrt  recur  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Somme,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles. 
They  are  fonnd  at  Uautort,  among  other  places,  and  I  ob> 
tained  there  the  flint  hatchet  flgored  at  p.  115  (fig.  9),  of  an 
oval  form.  It  was  extracted  lirom  gravel,  above  which  were 
strata  containing  a  mixture  of  marine  and  fresh-water  shells, 
precisely  like  those  of  Menchecoort.  In  the  alluvium  of  all 
parts  of  the  valley,  both  at  high  and  low  levels,  rolled  bones 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  gravel.  Some  of  the  flint 
tools  in  the  gravel  of  Abbeville  have  their  angles  very  per- 
fect, others  have  been  much  triturated,  as  if  in  the  bed  of  the 
main  river  or  some  of  its  tributaries. 

The  mammalia  most  frequently  oited  as  having  been 
found  in  the  deposits  Nos.  2  and'3  at  Uenchecourt  are  the 
following : — 

Mephoi  primigenius. 

Bhinoceros  tichorhinus. 

EquKSfosaiUa  Owen. 
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Bos  primigenius. 

Cervtts  somofiensis  Ouvier. 

G.  Tarandus  priscua  CxLYier. 

Fdis  8peUea. 

Hycena  spdcea. 

The  Ursua  apdoeus  has  also  been  mentioned  by  some 
writers;  bnt  M.  Lartet  says  he  has  sought  in  vain  for  it 
among  the  osteological  treasures  sent  from  Abbeville  to  Guvier 
at  Fans,  and  in  other  collections.  The  same  pal»ontologist, 
after  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  bones  sent  formerly  to  the  Paris 
Museum  from  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  observed  that  some 
of  them  bore  the  evident  marks  of  an  instrument,  agreeing 
well  with  incisions  such  as  a  rude  flint-saw  would  produce. 
Among  other  bones  mentioned  as  having  been  thus  artificially 
out,  are  those  of  a  Bhinoceroa  tichorhinua^  and  the  antlers  of 
Cervus  somonerms.* 

The  evidence  obtained  by  naturalists  that  some  of  the 
extinct  mammalia  of  Menchecourt  really  lived  and  died  in 
this  part  of  France,  at  the  time  of  the  imbedding  of  the  flint 
tools  in  fluviatile  strata,  is  most  satisfactory;  and  not  the  less 
so  for  having  been  put  on  record  long  before  any  suspicion 
was  entertained  that  works  of  art  would  ever  be  detected 
in  the  same  beds.  Thus  M.  Baillon,  writing  in  1834  to 
IL  Bavin,  says,  ''They  begin  to  meet  with  fossil  bones  at 
the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  the  Menchecourt  sand-pits, 
but  they  find  a  much  greater  quantity  at  the  depth  of  eighteen 
and  twenty  feet.  Some  of  them  were  evidently  broken  before 
they  were  imbedded,  others  are  rounded,  having,  without 
doubt,  been  rolled  by  running  water.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sand-pits  that  the  most  entire  bones  occur.  Here  they 
lie  without  having  undergone  fracture  or  friction,  and  seem 
to  have  been  articulated  together  at  the  time  when  they 
were  covered  up.    I  found  in  one  place  a  whole  hind  limb 

*  QoMTterly  Journal  of  tho  Ooologioal  Sooioty,  London,  toL  xyL  p.  471. 
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of  a  rMnooeroB,  the  bones  of  which  were  still  in  their  oBtuU 
relative  position.  They  mnst  have  been  joined  together  by 
ligaments,  and  even  sarronnded  by  muscles,  at  the  time  of 
their  interment.  The  entire  skeleton  of  the  same  spedea 
wae  lying  at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot."* 

If  we  suppose  that  the  greater  number  of  the  flint  impl^ 
ments  occurring  In  the  neighborhood  of  Abbeville  and  Amiena 
were  brought  by  river-action  into  their  present  position,  we 
can  at  once  explain  why  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  are 
found  at  considerable  depths  fVom  the  surface;  for  they  would 
naturally  be  buried  in  gravel  and  not  in  fine  sediment,  or 
what  may  be  termed  "  inundation  mud,"  such  as  No.  2  (fig. 
16,  p.  122),  a  deposit  from  traoqnil  water,  or  where  the  stream 
had  not  sufficient  force  or  velocity  to  sweep  along  chalk  flints, 
whether  wrought  or  nnwrought.  Hence  we  have  almost 
always  to  pass  down  through  a  mass  of  incumbent  loam  with 
land  shells,  or  through  flue  sand  with  fresh-water  moUaske, 
before  we  get  into  the  beds  of  gravel  containing  hatchets. 
Oecanonally  a  weapon  used  as  a  projectile  may  have  fallen 
into  quiet  water,  or  may  have  dropped  fVom  a  canoe  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  or  may  have  been  floated  by  ice,  as  are 
some  stones  occasionally  by  the  Thames  in  severe  winters, 
and  carried  over  the  meadows  bordering  its  banks;  but  sseh 
cases  are  exceptional,  though  helping  to  explain  how  isolated 
flint  tools  or  pebbles  and  angular  stones  are  now  and  then  to 
be  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  loams. 

The  endless  variety  in  the  sections  of  the  alluvium  of  the 
valley  of  the  Somme  may  be  ascribed  to  the  frequent  silting 
up  of  the  main  stream  and  its  tribntariee  during  difflsrant 
stages  of  the  excavation  of  the  valley,  probably  also  dmng 
changes  in  the  level  of  the  land.  As  a  mUrwhen  a  river 
attacks  and  undermines  one  bank,  it  throws  down  grav^^  and 
sand  on  the  opposite  side  of  its  channel,  which  is  growing 
•  Hwte  SooUU  H07.  d'Bmulktlon  d'AbbMill^  1831,  p.  1B7. 
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shallower;  and  is  soon  destined  to  be  raised  so  high  as  to 
form  an  addition  to  the  ailavial  plain,  and  to  be  only  occa- 
sionally inandated.  In  this  way,  after  much  encroachment 
on  cliff  or  meadow  in  one  direction,  we  find  at  the  end  of  cen- 
turies that  the  width  of  the  channel  has  not  been  enlarged, 
for  the  new-made  ground  is  raised  ^ter  a  time  to  the  full 
height  of  the  older  alluvial  tract.  Sometimes  an  island  is 
formed  in  mid-stream,  the  current  flowing  for  a  while  on 
both  sides  of  it,  and  at  length  scooping  out  a  deeper  channel 
on  one  side  so  as  to  leave  the  other  to  be  gradually  filled  up 
during  freshets  and  afterwards  elevated  by  inundation-mud^ 
or  ''  brick-earth/'  During  the  levelling  up  of  these  old  chan- 
nels, a  flood  sometimes  cuts  into  and  partially  removes  portions 
of  the  previously  stratified  matter,  causing  those  repeated 
signs  of  ftirrowing  and  filling  up  of  cavities,  those  memorials 
of  doing  and  undoing,  of  which  the  tool-bearing  sands  and 
gravels  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens  afford  such  reiterated  illus- 
trations, and  of  which  a  parallel  is  furnished  by  the  ancient 
alluvium  of  the  Thames  valley,  where  similar  bones  of  extinct 
mammalia  and  shells,  including  Ct^ena  ftuminalis,  are  found. 

Professor  Noeggerath,  of  Bonn,  informs  me  that,  about 
ihe  year  1845,  when  the  bed  of  the  Bhine  was  deepened  artifi- 
icially  by  the  blasting  and  removal  of  rock  in  the  narrows  at 
Bingerloch,  not  fitr  from  Bingen,  several  flint  hatchets  and 
an  extraordinary  number  of  iron  weapons  of  the  Boman 
period  were  brought  up  by  the  dredge  from  the  bed  of  the 
great  river.  The  decomposition  of  the  iron  had  caused  much 
of  the  gravel  to  be  cemented  together  into  a  conglomerate. 
In  such  a  case  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  Bhine  to  deviate 
slightly  from  its  course,  changing  its  position,  as  it  has  often 
done  in  various  parts  of  its  plain  in  historical  times,  and  then 
tools  of  the  stone  and  iron  periods  would  be  found  in  gravel 
at  the  bottom,  with  a  great  thickness  of  sand  and  overlying 
loam  deposited  :above  them. 
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Changes  in  a  TiTer-pIain,  such  as  those  ahove  alluded  to, 
give  lise  freqaeotly  to  ponds,  swamps,  and  marshes,  marking 
the  coarse  of  old  beds  or  braDches  of  the  river  not  yet  filled 
np,  and  in  these  depreesions  shells  proper  both  to  mnning 
and  stagnant  water  may  be  preserved,  and  qnadrapeds  may 
be  mired.  The  latest  and  appermost  deposit  of  the  series 
will  be  loam  or  hrick-earth,  with  land  and  amphibious  shells 
{Helix  and  Buceinea),  while  below  will  follow  strata  contain* 
ing  fresh-water  shells,  implying  continnoas  snbmergeoce ; 
and  lowest  of  all  in  most  sections  will  be  the  coarse  gravel 
accamnlated  by  a  corrent  of  considerable  strength  and 
velocity. 

When  the  St.  Eatharine  docks  were  excavated  at  London, 
and  similar  works  execated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mei-sey,  old 
ships  were  dug  ont,  as  I  have  elsewhere  noticed,*  showing 
how  the  Thames  and  Uersey  have  in  modem  times  been 
shifting  their  channels.  Becently,  an  old  silted-up  bed  of 
the  Thames  has  been  discovered  by  boring  at  Shoeburyness 
at  the  month  of  the  river  opposite  Sheemees,  as  I  leam  from 
Ur.  Mylne.  The  old  deserted  branch  is  separated  from  the 
new  or  present  channel  of  the  Thames  by  a  tertiary  ontlier 
composed  of  London  clay.  The  depth  of  the  old  branch,  or 
the  thickness  of  flnviatile  strata  with  which  it  has  been  filled 
Qp,  is  seventy-five  feet.  The  actnal  channel  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  now  sixty  feet  deep,  but  there  is  probably  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel  at  the  bottom ;  so  that, 
should  the  river  deviate  again  from  its  course,  its  present  bed 
might  be  the  receptacle  of  a  fluvio-marine  formation  seventy- 
five  feet  thick,  equal  to  the  former  one  of  Shoebnryness,  and 
more  considerable  than  that  of  Abbeville.  It  would  consist  both 
of  freeh-water  and  marine  strata,  as  the  salt  water  is  carried  by 
the  tide  &r  up  above  Sheemess;  but  in  order  that  such  de- 

,  •  Frineiplu  nt  Owlogr. 
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posits  should  resemble,  in  geological  position,  the  Menche- 
conrt  beds,  they  most  be  raised  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  their 
present  level,  and  be  partially  eroded.  Sach  erosion  they 
would  not  fail  to  suffer  during  the  process  of  upheaval,  because 
the  Thames  would  scour  out  its  bed,  and  not  alter  its  position 
relatively  to  the  sea,  while  the  land  was  gradually  rising. 

Before  the  canal  was  made  at  Abbeville,  the  tide  was  per- 
ceptible in  the  Somme  for  some  distance  above  that  city.  It 
would  only  require,  therefore,  a  slight  subsidence  to  allow  the 
salt  water  to  reach  Menchecourt,  as  it  did  in  the  post-pliocene 
period.  As  a  stratum  containing*  exclusively  land  and  fresh- 
water shells  usually  underlies  the  fluvio-marine  sands  at 
Menchecourt,  it  seems  that  the  river  first  prevailed  there,  after 
which  the  land  subsided;  and  then  there  was  an  upheaval 
which  raised  the  country  to  a  greater  height  than  that  at 
which  it  now  stands,  after  which  there  was  a  second  sinking, 
Indicated  by  the  position  of  the  peat,  as  already  explained 
(p.  111).  All  these  changes  happened  since  man  first  in- 
habited this  region. 

At  several  places  in  the  environs  of  Abbeville  there  are 
fluviatile  deposits  at  a  higher  level  by  fifty  feet  than  those 
of  Menchecourt,  resting  in  like  manner  on  the  chalk.  One 
of  these  'occurs  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  at  Moulin  Quignoui 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  Somme  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  valley  as  Menchecourt,  and  containing  flint  implements 
of  the  same  antique  type  and  the  bones  of  elephants;  but  no 
marine  shells  have  been  found  there,  nor  in  any  gravel  or 
sand  at  higher  elevations  than  the  Menchecourt  marine  shells. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion  among  geologists  whether 
the  higher  or  the  lower  sands  and  gravels  of  the  Somme  valley 
are  the  more  ancient.  As  a  general  rule,  when  there  are 
alluvial  formations  of  different  ages  in  the  same  valley,  those 
which  occupy  a  more  elevated  position  above  the  river-plain  are 
the  oldest.    In  Auvergne  and  Yelay,  in  Central  France,  where 
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the  bones  of  foaeil  qaadmpedB  occar  at  all  heights  above  the 
present  rivers  from  ten  to  one  tboosand  feet,  we  obeerre  the 
terrestrial  fauna  to  depart  in  character  from  that  nov  living 
in  proportion  as  we  ascend  to  higher  terraces  and  platforms. 
We  pass  from  the  lower  alluvium,  containing  the  mammoth, 
ticborhine  rhinoceros,  and  reindeer,  to  varions  older  gronps 
of  fossils,  till,  on  a  table-land  a  thousand  feet  high  (near  Le 
Puy,  for  example),  the  abmpt  termination  of  which  overlooks 
the  present  valley,  we  discover  an  old  extinct  river-bed 
covered  by  a  current  of  ancient  lava,  showing  where  the 
lowest  level  was  once  situated.  In  that  elevated  allaviTiin 
the  remains  of  a  tertiary  mastodon  and  other  qnadmpeds  of 
like  antiquity  are  imbedded. 

If  the  Uencheconrt  beds  had  been  first  formed,  and  the 
valley,  after  being  nearly  as  deep  and  wide  as  it  is  now,  bod 
subsided,  the  sea  must  have  advanced  inland,  causing  small 
delta-like  accumulations  at  successive  heights,  wherever  the 
main  river  and  its  tributaries  met  the  sea.  Such  a  move- 
ment, especially  if  it  were  intermittent,  and  interrupted  occa- 
sionally by  long  pauses,  would  very  well  account  for  the 
oocnmulatiOQ  of  stratified  debris  which  we  encounter  at  cer- 
tain points  in  the  valley,  especially  around  Abbeville  and 
Amiens.  But  we  are  precluded  from  adopting  this  theory 
by  the  entire  absence  of  marine  shells,  and  the  presence  of 
fresb-water  and  land  species,  and  mammalian  bones,  in  con- 
siderable abundance,  in  the  drift  both  of  higher  and  lower 
levels  above  Abbeville.  Had  there  been  a  total  absence  of 
all  organic  remains,  we  might  have  ima^ned  the  former 
presence  of  the  sea,  and  the  destruction  of  such  remains 
might  have  been  ascribed  to  carbonic  acid  or  other  decom- 
pofling  causes;  but  the  post-pHocene  and  implement-bearing 
strata  can  be  shown  by  their  fossils  to  be  of  fluviatile  origin. 
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Flint  Implements  in  Gravel  near  Amiens. 
Gravel  of  St.  AcheuL 

When  we  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Somme^  from  Abbeville 
to  Amiens,  a  distance  of  aboat  twenty-five  miles,  we  observe 
a  repetition  of  all  the  same  alluvial  phenomena  which  we 
have  seen  exhibited  at  Mencheconrt  and  its  neighborhood, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  absence  of  marine  shells  and 
of  Cyrena  flumindlis.  We  find  lower-level  gravel,  such  as 
Ko.  2,  fig.  7,  p.  107,  and  higher-level  alluvium,  such  as  No.  3, 
the  latter  rising  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  which 
at  Amiens  is  about  fiity  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  at 
Abbeville.  In  both  the  upper  and  lower  gravels,  as  Dr.  Bi- 
gollot  stated  in  1854,  flint  tools  and  the  bones  of  extinct 
animals,  together  with  river  shells  and  land  shells  of  living 
specieS;  abound. 

Immediately  below  Amiens,  a  great  mass  of  stratified  gravel, 
slightly  elevated  above  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Somme,  is 
seen  at  St.  Boch,  and  half  a  mile  &rther  down  the  valley  at 
Montiers.  Between  these  two  places,  a  small  tributary  stream, 
called  the  Celle,  joins  the  Somme.  In  the  gravel  at  Montiers 
Mr.  Prestwich  and  I  found  some  flint  knives,  one  of  them  flat 
on  one  side,  but  the  other  careftiUy  worked,  and  exhibit- 
ing many  fractures,  clearly  produced  by  blows  skilfully  ap- 
plied. Some  of  these  knives  were  taken  from  so  low  a  level 
as  to  satisfy  us  that  this  great  bed  of  gravel  at  Montiers,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  contiguous  quarries  of  St.  Boch,  which 
seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  deposit,  may  be 
referred  to  the  human  period.  Dr.  Bigollot  had  already 
mentioned  flint  hatchets  as  obtained  by  him  from  St.  Boch, 
but,  as  none  have  been  found  there  of  late  years,  his  statement 
was  thought  to  require  confirmation.  The  discovery,  therefore, 
of  these  flint  knives  in  gravel  of  the  same  age  was  interesting. 
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especially  as  many  tusks  of  a  hippopotamus  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  gravel  of  St.  Boch, — some  of  these  recently 
by  Mr.  Frestwich;  while  M.  Gamier,  of  Amiens,  has  pro- 
cured a  fine  elephant's  molar  from  the  same  pits,  which  Dr. 
Falconer  refers  to  Elsphas  antiquus  (see  fig.  19,  p.  133.)  Hence 
I  infer  that  both  these  animals  coexisted  with  man. 

The  allavial  formations  of  Montiers  are  very  instructive  in 
another  point  of  view.  If,  leaving  the  lower  gravel  of  that 
place,  which  is  topped  with  loam  or  brick-earth  (of  which 
the  upper  portion  is  about  thirty  feet  above  the  /level  of  the 
Somme),  we  ascend  the  chalky  slope  to  the  height  of  about 
eighty  feet,  another  deposit  of  gravel  and  sand,  with  fluvia- 
tile  shells  in  a  perfect  condition,  occurs,  indicating  most 
clearly  an  ancient  river-bed,  the  waters  of  which  ran  habitu- 
ally at  that  higher  level  before  the  valley  had  been  scooped 
out  to  its  present  depth.  This  superior  deposit  is  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Somme,  and  about  as  high,  as  the  lowest 
part  of  the  celebrated  formation  of  St.  Acheul,  two  or  three 
miles  distant,  to  which  I  shall  now  allude. 

The  terrace  of  St.  Acheul  may  be  described  as  a  gently 
sloping  ledge  of  chalk,  covered  with  gravel,  topped  as  usual 
with  loam  or  fine  sediment,  the  surface  of  the  loam  being  100 
feet  above  the  Somme,  and  about  150  above  the  sea. 

Many  stone  coffins  of  the  Gallo-Roman  period  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  alluvial  mass.  The 
trenches  made  for  burying  them  sometimes  penetrate  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  surface,  entering  the 
upper  part  of  No.  3  of  the  sections  Nos.  21  and  21  a.  They 
prove  that  when  the  Romans  were  in  Gaul  they  found  this 
terrace  in  the  same  condition  as  it  is  now,  or  rather  as  it  was 
before  the  removal  of  so  much  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  loam, 
for  repairing  roads,  and  for  making  bricks  and  pottery. 

In  the  annexed  section,  which  I  observed  during  my  last  visit 
in  1860,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fragment  of  an  elephant's  tooth 
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ia  noticed  as  baving  been  dag  oat  of  nnstratified  aand^  loanik 
at  the  point  a,  eleven  feet  from  the  earface.  Thia  wad  ibund 
at  the  time  of  my  viait ;  and  at  a  lower  point,  at  b,  aevent««n 


1  Taptabl*  wU  aad  mad*  graoDd,  two  to  Uitm  fMt  thtak. 

1  BtowD  loun  with  •oma  angular  flinti,  in  parti  pawlog  into  ocbrwoa 

graTcl,  flUiog  np  iDdanlationa  on  tb*  nirfaiie  of  No.  3, — threa  ftot 

thiak. 
8  Whit*  aUkoooiu  laod  wilb  lajera  of  ohalkj  marl,  and  inalodod  tt%g' 

■unti  of  chalk,  ror  th>  most  part  anstratifled,— n)na  fnt. 

4  nint-graTsl,  and  whitiih  sbalky  aand,  flint*  mbangntar,  aTerage  (Ua 

of  togmentf,  tkraa  inebaa  diamalcr,  bat  with  lomB  larga  nobrokon 
ehalk  lliati  inlarmiisd,  arou-stratifloation  in  parti.  Bonaa  of 
mammalia,  grindar  of  alepbaut  at  b,  and  flint  implament  at  e, — Urn 
to  fonrtwD  feat. 

5  Chalk  with  flintj. 

a  Part  of  alapbaot'i  molar,  aleren  feat  from  th*  inrTaaB. 

i  Bntin  molar  of  S.  pn'migaiiiit,  aaTontoan  faet  from  anrfaos. 

e  Podtion  of  flint  hatobat,  alghtaaa  faat  from  aorfaoa. 

feet  from  tbe  enrface,  a  large  nearly  entire  and  nnrolled 
molar  of  tbe  same  species  was  obtained,  which  is  now  in  my 
poosesBion.  It  has  been  pronoonced  by  Dr.  Falconer  to  be- 
long to  Elepktu  primigeniut. 
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A  stone  batohet  of  an  oval  form^  like  tliat  represented  at 
fig  9|  p.  115,  was  discovered  at  the  same  time^  about  one  foot 
lower  down,  at  c,  in  densely  compressed  gravel  The  surface 
of  the  fundamental  chalk  is  uneven  in  this  pit,  and  slopes 
towards  the  valley-plain  of  the  Somme.  In  a  horizontal 
distance  of  twenty  feet,  I  found  a  difference  in  vertical  height 
of  seven  feet.  In  the  chalky  sand,  sometimes  occurring  in 
interstices  between  the  separate  fragments  of  flint,  consti- 
tuting the  coarse  gravel  No.  4,  entire  as  well  as  broken  fresh- 
water shells  are  often  met  with.  To  some  it  may  appear 
enigmatical  how  such  fragile  objects  could  have  escaped 
annihilation  in  a  river-bed,  when  flint  tools  and  much  gravel 
were  shoved  along  the  bottom ;  but  I  have  seen  the  dredging- 
instrument  employed  in  the  Thames,  above  and  below  London 
Bridge,  to  deepen  the  river,  and  worked  by  steam  power, 
scoop  up  gravel  and  sand  from  the  bottom,  and  then  pour 
the  contents  pell-mell  into  the  boat,  and  still  many  specimens 
of  Limnea,  Planorbis,  Paludina,  Cyclas,  and  other  shells  might 
be  taken  out  uninjured  from  the  gravel. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  gravel  No.  4  is  obliquely  stra- 
tified, and  that  its  surface  had  undergone  denudation  before 
the  white  sandy  loam.  No.  8,  was  superimposed.  The  mate- 
rials of  the  gravel  at  d  must  have  been  cemented  or  frozen 
together  into  a  somewhat  coherent  mass  to  allow  the  project- 
ing ridge,  d,  to  stand  up  five  feet  above  the  general  surface, 
the  sides  being  in  some  places  perpendicular.  In  No.  8  we 
probably  behold  an  example  of  a  passage  from  river-silt  'to 
inundation-mud,  or  loess.  In  some  parts  of  it,  land  shells 
occur. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  MM.  Buteuz,  Bavin,  and  other 
observers  conversant  with  the  geology  of  this  part  of  France, 
that  in  none  of  the  alluvial  deposits,  ancient  or  modenij  are 
there  any  fragments  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  basin  of  the 
Somme, — no  erratics  which  could  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
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posing  them  to  bare  beoc  bronght  by  ice,  daring  a  geueis. 
snbmergence  of  the  country,  from  some  other  hydrographioal 
basLQ. 

Bat  io  Bome  of  the  pita  at  St.  Achoal  there  are  ieen  in 
the  beds  No.  4,  fig.  21,  not  only  well-rounded  tertiary  pebbles, 
but  great  blocks  of  bard  sandstone,  of  the  kind  called  in  the 
eonth  of  England  "grey weathers,"  some  of  which  are  three 
or  four  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  They  are  usnally 
angular,  and  when  spherical  owe  their  shape  generally  to 
sn  original  concretionary  structure,  and  not  to  trituration 
in  8  river's  bed.  These  large  fragments  of  stone  abound 
both  in  the  higher  and  lower  level  gravels  round  Amiens  and 
at  the  higher  level  at  Abbeville.  They  have  also  been 
traced  &r  ap  the  valley  above  Amiens,  wherever  patches  of 
the  old  alluvium  occur.  They  have  all  been  derived  irom 
the  tertiary  strata  which  once  covered  the  chalk.  Their 
dimensions  are  sncb  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
river  like  the  present  Somme,  flowing  through  a  flat 
country,  with  a  gentle  fall  towards  the  sea,  to  have  carried 
them  for  miles  down  its  channel,  unless  ice  co-operated 
as  a  transporting  power.  Their  angularity  also  favors  the 
Bupposition  of  their  having  been  floated  by  ice,  or  rendered 
BO  buoyant  by  it  as  to  have  escaped  much  of  the  wear  and 
tear  which  blocks  propelled  along  the  bottom  of  a  river- 
channel  would  otherwise  suffer.  We  must  remember  that  the 
present  mildness  of  the  winters  in  Ficardyand  the  northwest 
of  Earope  generally  is  exceptional  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  that  large  fVagmentsofgranite,  sandstone,  and  limestone 
are  now  carried  annnally  by  ice  down  the  Canadian  rivera  in 
latitudes  farther  south  than  Paris.* 

Another  sign  of  ice  agency  observed  by  me  in  manypits  at 
St  Aehenl,  and  of  which  Mr.  Frestwich  has  given  a  good 

■  Piinalpln  of  Qoologjr,  Vth  ed.,  p.  JH). 
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illDStration  in  one  of  hie  pabliflhed  eectiona,  doserves  notice. 
It  coDsistB  in  flexures  and  coirtortions  of  the  strata  of  sand. 


OoDtorted  flariatile  itnU  at  BL  Aabtnl  (Pnitwleh,  PhiL  Tniu.  lUl,  p.  tM). 
1  SarT&oa  sail. 
S  Brown  loam  u  In  fi(.  SI,  p.  I9S,— UilokoM^  alz  fott. 

3  Whita  >ind  irilh  bent  ud  folded  lajara  of  marl,— tbiokuau,  ait  feot. 

4  GraTtl,  u  in  fig.  21, p.  I3S,  with  bonei  af  mammalia  and  Bint  implanuU. 

A  QraTM  flllMl  with  made  grooDd  and  human  booal. 

(  and  a  Scam>  of  laminated  marl  often  bent  round  apon  (hamsalTaa. 

d  Beda  of  guivel  with  aharp  ourrai. 

marl,  and  gravel  (aa  s«en  at  b,  c,  and  d,  flg.  21  a),  which 
they  have  evidently  undergone  since  their  original  deposition, 
and  from  which  both  the  underlying  chalk  and  part  of  the 
overlying  beds  of  sand  No.  3  are  nBoally  exempt. 

In  my  former  writings  I  have  attributed  this  kind  of 
derangement  to  two  causes ;  first,  the  pressure  of  ice  running 
aground  on  yielding  banks  of  mad  and  sand;  and,  secondly, 
the  melting  of  masses  of  ice  and  snow  of  unequal  thickness, 
on  which  horizontal  layers  of  mud,  sand,  and  other  fine  and 
coarse  materials  had  accumulated.  The  late  Mr.  Trimmer 
first  pointed  out  in  what  maimer  the  unequal  failure  of  sup- 
port caused  by  the  liquefaction  of  underlying  or  intercalated 
snow  and  ice  might  give  rise  to  such  complicated  foldings.* 

•  See  Chapter  XIL 
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W1i«o  "  ieo-jama"  ocoor  on  tho  St.  Lawrence  and  oth«r 
CftBAdian  rivers  (lat.  46^  N.),  the  sbeota  of  ice,  which  becoma 
pscked  or  forced  under  or  over  one  another,  aiumme  in  naoat 
caM*a  a  highly  inclined  and  sometimes  even  a  vertical  position. 
Thejr  are  oflen  observed  to  be  coated  on  one  side  with  mad, 
sand,  or  gravel  IVozen  on  to  them^  derived  from  shallows  in 
the  river  on  which  they  rested  when  congelation  first  reached 
the  bottom. 

As  oAon  aa  portions  of  these  packs  melt  near  the  margin 
nt  the  river,  the  Uyers  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  which  result 
from  their  liquefaction,  cannot  fail  to  assume  a  very  abnormal 
arrangement, — very  perplexing  to  a  geologist  who  should 
uidortake  to  interpret  them  without  having  the  ice-due  in 
his  mind. 

Mr.  Prestwich  has  suggested  that  ground-ice  may  have 
kad  its  influence  in  modifying  the  ancient  alluvium  of  the 
Somme.*  It  is  certain  that  ice  in  this  form  plays  an  active 
part  every  winter  in  giving  motion  to  stones  and  gravel  in 
the  btsU  of  rivers  in  European  Russia  and  Siberia.  It  appears 
that  when  in  thono  countries  the  streams  are  reduced  neariy 
|0  the  fn^zing-point,  congelation  begins  iVequently  at  the 
bfUtom :  the  reaM>n  btMng, according  to  Arago,  that  the  current 
in  •lowest  th«»re,and  the  gravel  and  large  stones,  having  parted 
with  mii<-h  of  their  heat  by  radiation,  acquire  a  tem|M*ruture 
hrlow  tlio  avcrago  of  the  main  body  of  the  river.  It  is, 
therefore,  when  the  water  is  clear,  and  the  sky  IVoe  fh>m 
ri'»ad«,  that  ground -ire  forms  most  readily,  and  oflener  on 
pe^-My  than  on  muddy  bottoms.  Fragments  of  such  ice, 
ri«in'^  <H'fa<«  ion  ally  to  the  surface,  bring  up  with  thorn  gravel, 
and  even  largi*  f«tonrs. 

Without  dwelling  lon;;or  on  the  various  ways  in  which  ice 
may   aflef't   the   formi«   of   stratifioatit)n   in   drift,   so  as  19 
bending*  and  foldings  in  which  tho  undorl^'ing  or  over* 
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lyiQg  strata  do  not  participate,  a  subjoct  to  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  allude  in  the  sequel,  I  will  state  in  this 
place  that  such  contortions,  whether  explicable  or  not,  are 
very  characteristic  of  glacial  formations.  They  have  also  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  transportation  of  large  blocks 
of  stone,  and  they  therefore  afford,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  remarks, 
independent  proof  of  ice-action  in  the  post-pliocene  gravel  of 
the  Somme. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  at  the  time  when  flint  hatchets 
were  imbedded  in  great  numbers  in  the  ancient  gravel  which 
now  forms  the  terrace  of  St.Acheul,  the  main  river  and  its 
tributaries  were  annually  frozen  over  for  several  months  in 
winter.  In  that  case,  the  primitive  people  may,  as  Mr. 
Prestwich  hints,  have  resembled  in  their  mode  of  life  those 
American  Indians  who  now  inhabit  the  country  between 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Polar  Sea.  The  habits  of  those  Indians 
have  been  well  described  by  Heame,  who  spent  some  years 
among  them.  As  often  as  deer  and  other  game  become 
scarce  on  the  land,  they  betake  themselves  to  fishing  in  the 
rivers;  and  for  this  purpose,  and  also  to  obtain  water  for 
drinking,  they  are  in  the  constant  practice  of  cutting  round 
holes  in  the  ice,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  through  which 
they  throw  baited  hooks  or  nets.  Often  they  pitch  their  tents 
on  the  ice,  and  then  cut  such  holes  through  it,  using  ice- 
chisels  of  metal  when  they  can  get  copper  or  iron,  but  when 
not,  employing  tools  of  flint  or  hornstone. 

The  great  accumulation  of  gravel  at  St.  Acheul  has  taken 
place  in  part  of  the  valley  where  the  tributary  streams, 
the  Noye  and  the  Arve,  now  join  the  Somme.  These  tribu- 
taries, as  well  as  the  main  river,  must  have  been  running  at 
the  height  first  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  afterwards  at  various 
lower  levels  above  the  present  valley-plain,  in  those  earlier 
times  when  the  flint  tools  of  the  antique  type  were  buried 
ill  successive  river-beds.     I  have  said  at  various  levels,  be- 
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cause  there  are,  here  and  there,  patches  of  drift  at  heights 
intermediate  between  the  higher  and  lower  gravel,  and  also 
some  deposits,  showing  that  the  river  once  flowed  at  eleva- 
tions above  as  well  as  below  the  level  of  the  platform  of  St. 
Acheal.  As  yet,  however,  so  patch  of  gravel  skirting  the 
valley  at  heights  exceeding  one  hnndred  feet  above  the 
Sonune  has  yielded  flint  tools  or  other  signs  of  the  former 
sojourn  of  man  in  this  region. 

Possibly,  in  the  earlier  geographical  condition  of  this 
conutry,  the  oonflnence  of  tributaries  with  the  Somme  afforded 
inducements  to  a  hunting  and  fishing  tribe  to  settle  there, 
and  some  of  the  same  natural  advantages  may  have  caused 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville  to  fix  on  the 
same  sites  for  their  dwellings.  If  the  early  bunting  and 
flahing  tribes  frequented  the  same  spots  for  hundreds  or 
thonsaods  of  years  in  succession,  the  number  of  the  stone 
implements  lost  in  the  bed  of  the  river  need  not  surprise  us. 
Ice-chisels,  flint-hatohets,  and  spear-beads  may  have  slipped 
aocideotally  through  holes  kept  constantly  open,  and  the 
recovery  of  a  tost  treasure  once  sunk  in  tho  bed  of  the  ice- 
hound  stream,  inevitably  swept  away  with  gravel  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  would  be  hopeless. 
During  a  long  winter,  in  a  country  affording  abundance  of 
flint,  the  manufacture  of  tools  would  be  continually  in  pro- 
gress; and,  if  so,  thousands  of  chips  and  flakes  would  be  pur- 
posely thrown  into  the  ice-holo,  besides  a  great  number  of 
implements  having  flaws,  or  rejected  as  too  unskilfully  made 
to  be  worth  preserving. 

As  to  the  fossil  fauna  of  the  drift,  considered  in  relation  to 
the  clioiate,  when  I  took  a  collection  which  I  had  made  of  all  the 
more  common  species  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  from  the 
Amiens  and  Abbeville  drift,  to  my  friend  M.  Desbayes  at  Paris, 
he  declared  them  to  be,  without  exception,  the  same  as  those 
now  living  in  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  This  fact  may  seem  at  first 
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aight  to  imply  that  the  climate  had  not  altered  since  the  flint 
tools  were  fabricated ;  bat  it  appears  that  all  these  qiecies  of 
moliasks  now  range  as  far  north  as  Norway  and  Finland,  and 
may  therefore  have  floarished  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
when  the  river  was  frozen  over  annually  in  winter. 

In  regard  to  the  accompanying  mammalia,  some  of  them, 
lil^e  the  mammoth  and  tichorhine  rhinoceros,  may  have 
been  able  to  endure  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter  as  well 
as  the  reindeer,  which  we  find  fossil  in  the  same  gravel.  It 
is  a  more  difficult  point  to  determine  whether  the  climate  of 
the  lower  gravels  (those  of  Menchecourt,  for  example)  was 
more  genial  than  that  of  the  higher  ones.  Mr.  Prestwich 
inclines  to  this  opinion.  None  of  those  contortions  of  the 
strata  above  described  (p.  138)  have  as  yet  been  observed  in 
the  lower  drift.  It  contains  large  blocks  of  tertiary  sandstone 
and  grit,  which  may  have  required  the  aid  of  ice  to  convey 
them  to  their  present  sites;  but  as  such  blocks  already 
abounded  in  the  older  and  higher  alluvium,  they  may  simply 
be  monuments  of  its  destruction,  having  been  let  down  suc- 
cessively to  lower  and  lower  levels  without  making  much 
seaward  progress. 

The  Cyrena  fluminalis  of  Menchecourt  and  the  hippo- 
potamus of  St.  Eoch  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  a  less  severe 
temperature  in  winter;  but  so  many  of  the  species  of 
mammalia,  as  well  as  of  the  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  are 
common  to  both  formations,  and  our  information  respecting 
the  entire  fauna  is  still  so  imperfect,  that  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  pretend  to  settle  this  question  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  We  must  be  content  with  the  conclusion 
(and  it  is  one  of  no  small  interest)  that  when  man  first 
inhabited  this  part  of  Europe,  at  the  time  that  the  St.  Acheal 
drift  was  formed,  the  climate  as  well  as  the  physical  geography 
of  the  country.  difPerod  considerably  from  the  state  of  things 
now  established  there. 
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Among  the  elephant  rem^DB  from  St.  Acbenlj  in  U. 
Osroier'a  collection,  Dr.  Falconer  recognized  a  molar  of  the 
JBUphas  antiqutis,  fig.  19,  the  same  epeciea  which  has  been 
alread;  mentioned  as  having  been  foond  in  the  lower-level 
gravels  of  St.  Boch.  This  species,  therefore,  endured  while 
important  changes  took  place  in  the  geographical  condition 
of  tbe  valley  of  the  Somme.  ABSuming  the  lower-level 
gravel  to  be  tbe  newer,  it  follows  that  the  Elephas  antiqwut 
and  the  hippopotamns  of  St.  Boch  continaed  to  flonrish  long 
ftfler  the  introduction  of  the  mammoth,  a  well-characteriBed 
tooth  of  which,  aa  I  before  stated,  was  fonnd  at  St.  Acheul  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  in  i860. 

Ab  flint  hatchets  and  knives  have  been  discovered  in  the 
alluvial  deposits  both  at  high  and  low  levels,  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  man  was  as  old  an  inhabitant  of  this  region 
aa  were  any  of  the  fossil  qnadnipeda  above  enumerated,  a 
oonclnsion  which  is  independent  of  any  difference  of  opioion 
aa  to  the  relative  age  of  the  higher  and  lower  gravels. 

The  disappearance  of  many  large  pachyderms  and  beasts 
of  prey  from  Europe  has  often  beeu  attributed  to  the  inter* 
vention  of  man,  and  no  doubt  he  played  his  port  in  hastening 
the  era  of  their  extinction;  hut  there  is  good  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  other  causes  co-operated  to  the  same  end.  Ko 
naturalist  would  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  extermination 
of  the  Cyrena  Jtuminalis  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe — 
a  species  which  coexisted  with  our  race  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  and  which  was  very  abundant  in  the  waters  of  the 
Thames  at  the  time  when  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 
hippopotamus  flourished  on  its  banks — was  accelerated  by 
human  agency.  The  same  modification  in  climate  and  other 
conditions  of  existence  which  afibcted  this  aquatic  mollask 
may  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  gradual  dying  out  of 
many  of  the  large  mammalia. 

We  have  ab-eady  seen  that  the  peat  of  the  volley  of  the 
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Somme  is  a  formation  which,  in  all  likelihood^  took  thonnands 
of  years  for  its  growth.  Bat  no  change  of  a  marked  character 
has  occurred  in  the  mammalian  fauna  since  it  began  to  ae- 
oamnlate.  The  contrast  of  the  fauna  of  the  ancient  alluvium, 
whether  at  high  or  low  levels,  with  the.fauna  of  the  oldest  peat 
is  almost  as  great  as  its  contrast  with  the  existing  fauna,  the 
memorials  of  man  being  common  to  the  whole  series:  hence 
we  may  infer  that  the  interval  of  time  which  separated  the 
era  of  the  large  extinct  mammalia  from  that  of  the  earliest 
peat  was  of  &r  louger  duration  than  that  of  the  entire  growth 
of  the  peat.  Tet  we  by  no  means  need  the  evidence  of  the 
ancient  fossil  fauna  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  man  in  this 
part  of  France.  The  mere  volume  of  the  drill  at  various 
heights  would  alone  suffice  to  demonstrate  a  vast  lapse  of 
time  during  which  such  heaps  of  shingle,  derived  both  from 
the  eocene  and  the  cretaceous  rocks,  were  thrown  down 
in  a  succession  of  river-channels.  We  observe  thousands  of 
rounded  and  half-rounded  flints,  and  a  vast  number  of  angular 
ones,  with  rounded  pieces  of  white  chalk  of  various  sizes, 
testifying  to  a  prodigious  amount  of  mechanical  action, 
accompanying  the  repeated  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
valley,  before  it  became  the  receptacle  of  peat;  and  the  po- 
sition of  many  of  the  flint  tools  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
of  the  geologist  that  their  fabrication  preceded  all  this 
reiterated  denudation. 

On  the  Absence  of  Human  Bones  in    the  Alluvium  of  the 

Somme, 

It  is  naturally  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise  that,  after  we 
have  collected  many  hundred  flint  implements  (including 
knives,  many  thousands),  not  a  single  human  bone  has  yet 
been  met  with  in  the  alluvial  sand  and  gravel  of  the  Somme. 
This  dearth  of  the  mortal  remains  of  our  species  holds  true 
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equally,  as  yet,  in  all  other  parts  of  Bnrope  where  the  tool- 
bearing  drift  of  the  post-pliocene  period  has  been  inveBtigated 
in  valley  depoeits.  Yet  in  these  same  formations  there  is  no 
want  of  bones  of  mammalia  belonging  to  extinct  and  living 
species.  In  the  conrse  of  the  last  qnarter  of  a  oeotniy,  thou- 
eands  of  them  have  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  akil- 
ful  osteologiete,  and  they  have  been  unable  to  detect  among 
them  one  fragment  of  a  homan  skeleton,  not  even  a  tooth. 
Tet  Cuvier  pointed  ont,  long  ago,  that  the  bones  of  man  found 
bnried  in  ancient  battle-fields  were  not  more  decayed  than 
those  of  horses  interred  in  the  same  graves.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  Li^ge  caverns  the  skulls,  jaws,  and  teeth,  with 
other  bones  of  the  hnman  race,  were  preserved  in  the  same 
condition  aa  those  of  the  cave-bear,  tiger,  and  mammoth. 

That  ere  long,  now  that  cariosity  bas  been  so  much  excited 
on  this  subject,  some  human  remains  will  be  detected  in  the 
older  alluvium  of  European  valleys,  I  confidently  expect.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  absence  of  all  vestige  of  the  bones  which 
belonged  to  that  population  by  which  so  many  weapons  were 
designed  and  ezecnted,  afibrds  a  most  striking  and  instmctive 
lesson  in  regard  to  the  value  of  negative  evidence,  when  ad- 
dnced  in  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  certain  classes  of  ter- 
restrial animals  at  given  periods  of  the  past.  It  is  a  new  and 
emphatic  illustration  of  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  geo- 
logical record,  of  which  even  they  who  are  constantly  work- 
ing in  the  field  cannot  easily  form  a  just  conception. 

We  mnst  not  forget  that  Dr.  Schmerling,  after  finding 
extinct  mammalia  &nd  Jlint  toolsia  forty-two  Belgian  caverns, 
was  only  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  human  bones  in  three 
or  four  of  those  rich  repositories  of  osseous  remains.  In  like 
manner,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1855  that  the  first  skull  of 
tbe  mask  buffalo  {Bubalus  motckatvs)  was  detected  in  the  fos- 
silit^rous  gravel  of  the  Thames,  and  not  till  1860,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  next  chapter,  that  the  same  quadruped  was  proved 
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to  have  coexisted  in  France  with  the  mammoth.  The  same 
theory  which  will  explain  the  comparative  rarity  of  sach 
species  would  no  doubt  account  for  the  still  greater  scarcity 
of  human  bones,  as  well  as  for  our  general  ignorance  of  the 
post-pliocene  terrestrial  fauna,  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  revealed  to  us  by  cavern  researches. 

In  valley  drift  we  meet  commonly  with  the  bones  of  quadru- 
peds which  graze  on  plains  bordering  rivers.  Carnivorous 
beasts,  attracted  to  the  same  ground  in  search  of  their  prey, 
sometimes  leave  their  remains  in  the  same  deposits,  but  more 
rarely.  The  whole  assemblage  of  fossil  quadrupeds  at  present 
obtained  from  the  alluvium  of  Picardy  is  obviously  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  entire  fauna  which  flourished  contemporane- 
ously with  the  primitive  people  by  whom  the  flint  hatchets 
were  made. 

Instead  of  its  being  part  of  the  plan  of  nature  to  store  up 
enduring  records  of  a  large  number  of  the  individual  plants 
and  animals  which  have  lived  on  the  sur&co,  it  seems  to  be 
her  chief  care  to  provide  the  means  of  disencumbering  the 
habitable  areas  lying  above  and  below  the  water  of  those  my- 
riads of  solid  skeletons  of  animals,  and  those  massive  trunks 
of  trees,  which  would  otherwise  soon  choke  up  every  river  and 
fill  every  vaUey.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience  she  employs 
the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere,  the  dissolv- 
ing power  of  carbonic  and  other  acids,  the  grinding  teeth  and 
gastric  juices  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fish,  and  the 
agency  of  many  of  the  invertebrata.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  efficacy  of  these  and  other  causes  on  the  land;  and  as  to  the 
bottoms  of  seas,  we  have  only  to  read  the  published  reports  of 
Mr.  MacAndrew,  the  late  Edward  Forbes,  and  other  experi- 
enced dredgers,  who,  while  they  failed  utterly  in  drawing 
up  from  the  deep  a  single  human  bone,  declared  that  they 
scarcely  ever  met  with  a  work  of  art,  even  after  counting  tens 
of  thousands  of  shells  and  zoophytes,  collected  on  a  coast-line 
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of  several  hnndred  miles  in  extent,  where  thej  often  ap- 
proached within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  a  land  peopled  hy 
millions  of  hnman  beings. 


Lake  of  Haarlem. 

It  ia  not  many  years  sinoe  the  Grovemment  of  Holland  re- 
Bolved  to  lay  dry  that  great  sheet  of  water  formerly  called  the 
Lake  of  Haarlem,,  extending  over  45,000  sqnare  acres.  They 
succeeded,  in  18&3,  in  turning  it  into  diy  land,  by  means 
of  powerful  pumps  constantly  worked  byateam,  which  raised 
the  water  and  discharged  it  into  a  canal  roDning  for  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  round  the  newly-gained  land.  This  land  was 
depressed  thirteen  feet  beneath  the  mean  level  of  th«  ocean. 
I  travelled,  in  1869,  over  part  of  the  bed  of  this  old  lake, 
and  found  it  already  converted  into  arable  land,  and  peopled 
by  an  agricultural  population  of  6000  souls.  Mr.  Staring, 
who  had  been  for  some  yeara  employed  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment in  constructing  a  geological  map  of  Holland,  was  my 
companion  and  guide.  He  informed  me  that  he  and  bis 
associates  had  searched  in  vain  for  human  bones  in  the  de- 
posits which  had  constituted  for  three  centuries  the  bed  of 
the  great  lake. 

There  had  been  many  a  shipwreck  and  many  a  naval  fight 
in  those  waters,  and  hundreds  of  Dutch  and  Spanish  soldiers 
and  sailors  had  met  there  with  a  watery  grave.  The  popula- 
tion which  lived  on  the  borders  of  this  ancient  sheet  of  water 
numbered  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  souls.  In  dig- 
^ng  the  great  canal,  a  fine  section  had  been  laid  open,  about 
thirty  miles  long,  of  the  deposits  which  formed  the  ancient 
bottom  of  the  lake.  Trenches,  also,  innumerable,  several  feet 
deep,  had  been  freshly  dug  on  all  the  farms,  and  their  united 
length  most  have  amounted  to  thousands  of  miles.  In  some 
of  the  sandy  soil  recently  thrown  out  of  the  trenches,  I  observed 
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Bpeoimens  of  fresh-water  and  brackish-water  shells,  such  as 
Unio  and  Dreissena,  of  living  species ;  and  in  day  broaght 
up  from  below  the  sand,  shells  of  Tellina,  Lutraria,  and 
Cardium,  all  of  species  now  inhabiting  the  adjoining  sea. 

One  or  two  wrecked  Spanish  vessels,  and  arms  of  the  same 
period,  have  rewarded  the  antiquaries  who  had  been  watching 
the  draining  operations  in  the  hope  of  a  richer  harvest,  and 
who  were  not  a  little  disappointed  at  the  resnlt.  In  a  peaty 
tract  on  the  margin  of  one  part  of  the  lake  a  few  coins  were 
dug  up;  but  if  history  had  been  silent,  and  if  there  had  been 
a  controversy  whether  man  was  already  a  denizen  of  this 
planet  at  the  time  when  the  area  of  the  Haarlem  Lake  was 
under  water,  the  archieologist,  in  order  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, must  have  appealed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  not  to  fossil  bones,  but  to  works  of  art  imbedded  in 
the  superficial  strata. 

Mr.  Staring,  in  his  valuable  memoir  on  the  ''Geological  Map 
of  Holland/'  has  attributed  the  general  scarcity  of  human 
bones  in  Dutch  peat,  notwithstanding  the  many  works  of  art 
preserved  in  it,  to  the  power  of  the  humic  and  sulphuric 
acids  to  dissolve  bones,  the  peat  in  question  being  plentifully 
impregnated  with  such  acids.  His  theory  may  be  correct, 
but  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  gravel  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  in  which  the  bones  of  fossil  mammalia  are  frequent, 
nor  to  the  uppermost  fresh-water  strata  forming  the  bottom 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Haarlem  Lake,  in  which  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  such  acids  occur. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  may 
have  been  too  wary  and  sagacious  to  be  often  surprised 
and  drowned  by  floods,  which  swept  away  many  an  incautious 
elephant  or  rhinoceros,  horse  and  ox.  But  even  if  those  rude 
hunters  had  cherished  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the 
Somme,  and  had  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  river  (as  the  modem 
Hindoos  revere  the  Ganges),  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
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eonunitting  the  bodies  of  their  dead  or  dying  to  its  waters — 
even  had  such  faneral  rites  prevailed,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  bones  of  many  individnals  wonld  have  been  preserved 
to  our  time. 

A  corpse  cast  into  the  stream  first  sinks,  and  must  then  be 
almost  immediately  overspread  with  sediment  of  a  certain 
weight,  or  it  will  riee  again  when  distended  with  gases,  and 
floAt  perhaps  to  the  sea  before  it  sinks  again.  It  may  then 
be  attacked  by  fish  of  marine  speoies,  some  of  which  are 
capable  of  digesting  bones.  If,  before  being  carried  into  the 
sea  and  devoured,  it  ia  enveloped  with  flnvi&tile  mnd  and 
sand,  the  next  flood,  if  it  lie  in  mid-channel,  may  tear  it  oat 
again,  scatter  all  the  bones,  roll  some  of  them  into  pebbles, 
and  leave  others  exposed  to  destroying  agencies;  and  this 
may  be  repeated  annually,  till  all  vestiges  of  the  skeleton 
may  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bone  washed  through  a 
rent  into  a  subterranean  cavity,  even  thongh  a  rarer  con- 
tingency, may  have  a  greater  chance  of  escaping  destraotion, 
especially  if  there  be  stalactite  dropping  IVom  the  roof  of  the 
oave  or  walls  of  a  rent,  and  if  the  cave  be  not  constantly 
bwversed  by  too  strong  a  current  of  engolfed  water. 
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Flint  Implements  in  Fost-pliocene  Alluvium  in  the  Basin  of  the 

Seine. 

TN  the  ancient  allavium  of  the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  its 
'-  principal  trihutaries,  the  same  assemblage  of  fossil  ani- 
mals, which  has  been  alladod  to  in  the  last  chapter  as  cha- 
racterizing the  gravel  of  Picardy,  has  long  been  known;  bat 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1860,  and  when  diligent  search  had 
been  expressly  made  for  them,  that  flint  implements  of  the 
Amiens  type  were  discovered  in  this  part  of  France. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  deposits  of  drift  occur  an« 
Bwering  both  to  those  of  the  higher  and  lower  levels  of  the 
basin  of  the  Somme  before  described.'*'  In  both  are  found, 
mingled  with  the  wreck  of  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  rocks 
of'  the  vicinity,  a  large  quantity  of  granitic  sand,  and  pebbles, 
and  occasionally  large  blocks  of  granite,  firom  a  few  inches 

*  Prestwieh,  Proooedings  of  Roy.  800. 1862. 
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to  &  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  These  blocks  are  peculiarly 
abondaDt  in  the  lower  driil  commonly  called  the  "  dilaviom 
gris."  The  granitic  materials  are  traceable  to  a  chain  of  hills 
called  the  Uorvsn,  where  the  head-waters  of  the  Tonne  take 
their  rise,  160  milcB  to  the  S,S.E.  of  Paris. 

It  was  in  this  lowest  gravel  that  M.  H.  T.  Gosse,  of  Geneva, 
fontid,  in  April,  1860,  in  the  euburbs  of  Fans,  at  La  Hotte 
Piqnet,  OQ  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  one  or  two  well- 
formed  flint  implements  of  the  Amiens  type,  accompanied 
by  a  great  number  of  ruder  tools  or  attempts  at  tools.  I 
visited  the  spot  in  1861  with  M.  Hebert,  and  saw  the  stratum 
&om  which  the  worked  flinta  bad  been  extracted,  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  "  gray  diln- 
vium,"  a  bed  of  gravel  from  which  1  have  myself,  in  and  near 
Paris,  frequently  collected  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  horse, 
and  other  mammalia. 

Hore  recently,  M.  Lartet  baa  discovered  at  Clicby,  in  the 
envirous  of  Paris,  in  the  same  lower  gravel,  a  well^sbapod 
flint  implement  of  the  Amiona  type,  together  with  remains 
both  of  Elephaa  primigeniva  and  E.  antiquua.  No  tools 
have  yet  been  met  with  in  any  of  the  gravel  occurring  at  the 
higher  levels  of  the  valley  of  the  Seine;  bat  no  importance 
can  be  attached  to  this  negative  fact,  as  sa  little  search  has 
yet  been  made  for  them. 

Mr.  Prestwich  has  observed  contortions  indioatlre  of  ice- 
action,  of  the  same  kind  as  tboee  near  Amiens  (see  p.  138), 
in  the  higher  level  dri^  at  Cbaronne,  near  Paris;  but  as  yet 
no  similar  derangement  baa  been  seen  in  the  lower  gravela,T— a 
taet,  BO  &r  as  it  goes,  in  unison  with  the  phenomena  observed 
in  Picardy. 

In  the  cavern  of  Arcy-sur-Yonne  a  series  of  deposits- have 
lately  been  investigated  by  the  Marqnis  de  Vibraye,  who 
discovered  human  bones  in  the  lowest  of  them,  mixed  with 
remains  of  qaadmpeds  of  extinct  and  recent  species.    This 
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cavern  occurs  in  Jurassic  limestone,  at  a  slight  elevation 
above  the  Cure,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Tonne,  which  last 
joins  the  Seine  near  Fontainebleau,  about  forty  miles  south 
of  Paris.  The  lowest  formation  in  tbe  cavern  resembles  the 
"diluvium  gris"  of  Paris,  being  composed  of  granitic  ma- 
terials, and  like  it  derived  chiefly  from  the  waste  of  the 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  Morvan.  In  it  have  been  found  the 
two  branches  of  a  human  lower  jaw  with  teeth  well  pre- 
served, and  the  bones  of  the  Elephas  primigenius,  Bhinoceros 
tichorhinuSy  Ursus  spelcsus,  Hycsna  speUea,  and  Cervus  Taran- 
du8j  all  specifically  determined  by  M.  Lartet.  I  have  been 
shown  this  collection  of  fossils  by  M.  de  Yibraye,  and  re- 
marked that  the  human  and  other  remains  were  in  the  same 
condition  and  of  the  same  color. 

Above  the  gray  gravel  is  a  bed  of  red  alluvium,  made  up 
of  fragments  of  Jura  limestone,  in  a  red  argillaceous  matrix, 
in  which  were  imbedded  several  flint  knives,  with  bones  of 
the  reindeer  and  horse,  but  no  extinct  mammalia.  Over  this, 
in  a  higher  bed  of  alluvium,  were  several  polished  hatchets 
of  the  more  modem  type  called  '^  celts,''  and  above  all  loam 
or  cave-mud,  in  which  were  Gallo-Boman  antiquities.* 

The  French  geologists  have  made  as  yet  too  little  progress 
in  identifying  the  age  of  the  successive  deposits  of  ancient 
Alluvium  of  various  parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  to  enable 
.us  to  speculate  with  confidence  as  to  the  coincidence  in  date 
>of  the  granitic  gravel  with  human  bones  of  the  Grotte  d'Arpy 
and  the  stone  hatchets  buried  in  "gray  diluvium"  of  La  Motte 
Piquet,  before  mentioned ;  but  as  the  associated  extinct  mam- 
malia are  of  the  same  species  in  both  localities,  I  feel  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  stone  hatchets  found  by  M.  Oosse 
at  Paris,  and  the  human  bones  discovered  by  M.  de  Yibraye, 
may  be  referable  to  the  same  period. 

*3iill6tiii  de  Ift  Booi^t^  Qiologique  de  Fra&oe,  1860. 
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Valleg  of  the  Oise. 

A  flint  hatchet,  of  the  old  Abberille  and  Amiens  type,  was 
found  lately  by  M.  Feign^  Delaconrt  at  Pr6cy  near  Creil,  on 
the  Oiee,  in  gravel,  reBerabling,  in  its  geological  position,  the 
lower-level  gravels  of  Montiers,  near  Amiens,  already  de- 
scribed. I  visited  these  extensive  gravel-pits  in  1861,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Prestwich;  bat  we  remained  there  too 
short  a  time  to  entitle  us  to  expect  to  And  a  flint  implement, 
even  if  they  had  been  as  abundant  as  at  St.  Achenl. 

In  1859,  I  examined,  in  a  higher  part  of  the  same  valley 
of  the  Oise,  near  Chauny  and  Nojoa,  some  fine  railway- 
cuttings,  which  passed  contiuuouBly  through  alluvium  of  the 
postpliocene  period  for  half  a  mile.  All  this  alluviam  was 
evidently  of  flnviatile  origin,  for,  in  the  interstices  between 
the  pebbles,  the  Ancylus  ftuviatilia  and  other  fresh-water 
shells  were  abundant.  My  companion,  the  Abbe  E.  Lani- 
bert,  had  collected  from  the  gravel  a  great  many  fossil  bones, 
among  which  M.  Lartet  has  recognized  both  Elephas  primi- 
genius  and  £!.  antiquia,  besides  a  species  of  hippopotamas 
(^H.  major  T),  also  the  reindeer,  horse,  and  the  musk  buffajo 
(^Bvbalus  moschatvs).  The  latter  seems  never  to  have  been 
seen  before  in  the  old  alluvium  of  France.*  Over  the 
gravel  above  mentioned,  near  Chauny,  are  seen  dense  masaea 
of  loam  like  the  loess  of  the  Bhine,  containing  shells  of  the 
genera  Helix  and  Snccinea.  Wo  may  suppose  that  the  gravd 
containing  the  flint  hatchet  at  Pr^cy  is  of  the  same  age  as 
that  of  Cbannj,  with  which  it  is  continuoas,  and  that  both  of 
them  are  coeval  with  the  tool-bearing  beds  of  Amiens,  for  the 
basins  of  the  Oise  and  the  Somme  are  only  separated  by  a 
narrow  water-shed,  and  the  same  fossil  ijuodrnpeds  oconr  in 
both. 

■  Lwt*^  AnnilH  dca  SdraoM  HMnnllu  Z4ol«siqnN,  torn.  zr.  p;  SU. 
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The  allavinm  of  the  Seine  and  its  tribntarieSi  like  that  of 
the  Somme,  contains  no  fragments  of  rocks  brought  from  any 
other  hydrographical  basin;  yet  the  shape  of  the  land^  or 
&11  of  the  river,  or  the  climatCi  or  all  these  conditions^  must 
have  been  very  different  when  the  gray  alluvium  in  which 
the  flint  tools  occur  at  Paris  was  formed.  The  great  size  of 
some  of  the  blocks  of  granite^  and  the  distance  which  they 
have  travelled,  imply  a  power  in  the  river  which  it  no  longer 
possesses.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  river-ice  once  played 
a  much  more  active  part  than  now  in  the  transportation  of 
such  blocks,  one  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
j^cole  des  Mines  at  Paris^  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter. 

Post-pliocene  AUuvium  of  England,  containing  Works  of  Art. 

In  the  ancient  alluvium  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  at 
moderate  heights  above  the  main  river,  and  its  tributaries, 
we  find  fossil  bones  of  the  same  species  of  extinct  and  living 
mammalia,  accompanied  by  recent  species  of  land  and  fresh- 
water shells,  as  we  have  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
basins  of  the  Somme  and  the  Seine.  We  can  scarcely  there- 
fore doubt  that  these  quadrupeds,  during  some  part  of  the 
post-pliocene  period,  ranged  freely  from  the  continent  of 
Europe  to  England,  at  a  time  when  there  was  an  un- 
interrupted communication  by  land  between  the  two 
countries.  The  reader  will  not  therefore  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  flint  implements  of  the  same  antique  type  as 
those  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  have  been  detected  in 
British  alluvium. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  this  alluvium  in  the  Thames 
valley  is  that  great  bed  of  ochreous  gravel,  composed  chiefly 
of  broken  and  slightly  worn  chalk  flints,  on  which  a  great 
part  of  London  is  built.  It  extends  from  above  Maidenhead 
through  the  metropolis  to  the  sea,  a  distance  &om  west  to  east 
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of  fifty  miles,  having  a  width  vaiying  from  two  to  nine  miles. 
Its  thickness  ranges  commonly  from  five  to  fifteen  feet.*  In- 
terstratified  with  this  gravel,  in  many  places,  are  heds  of  sand, 
loam,  and  clay,  the  whole  containing  occasionally  remains  of 
the  mammoth  and  other  extinct  qnadrapeds.  Fine  sections 
have  been  exposed  to  view,  at  different  periods,  at  Brentford 
and  Kew  Bridge,  others  in  London  itself,  and  below  it  at 
Ilford  and  Erith  in  Kent,  on  the  right  bank,  and  at  Gray's 
Thnrrock  in  Essex,  on  the  lefl  bank.  The  united  thickness 
of  the  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  loam  amoants  sometimes  to 
forty  or  even  sixty  feet.  They  are  for  the  most  part  elevated 
above,  bat  in  some  cases  they  descend  below,  the  present  level 
of  the  overflowed  plain  of  the  Thames. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  section  of  the  post-pliocene 
sands  and  gravels  of  Menchecourt,  near  Abbeville,  given  at 
p.  122,  he  will  perfectly  understand  the  relations  of  the  ancient 
Thames  alluvium  to  the  modern  channel  and  plain  of  the 
river,  and  their  relation,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  boundary 
formations  of  older  date,  whether  tertiary  or  cretaceous. 

So  far  as  they  are  known,  the  fossil  moUnsca  and  mammalia 
of  the  two  districts  also  agree  very  closely,  the  Oyrena  JtumU 
nalis  being  common  to  both,  and  being  the  only  extra- 
European  shell,  this  and  all  the  species  of  testacea  being  re- 
cent. Of  this  agreement  with  the  living  fauna  there  is  a  fine 
illustration  in  Essex;  for  the  determination  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Brown,  F.6.S.,  who  collected 
at  Copford,  in  Essex,  from  a  deposit  containing  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  a  large  bear  (probably  Ursus  spelceus)^  a  beaver, 
stag,  and  aurochs,  no  less  than  sixty-nine  species  of  land  and 
fresh-water  shells.  Forty-eight  of  these  were  terrestrial,  and 
two  of  them,  Selix  incamata  and  S.  ruderata,  no  longer  in- 
habit the  British  Isles,  but  are  still  living  on  the  continent, 

*  PnstwiQb,  Geologioal  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  ziL  p.  131. 
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the  first  in  high  northern  latitudes.*  The  Cyrena  fluminalis 
and  the  Unio  littaralis,  to  which  last  I  shall  presently  allude, 
were  not  among  the  number. 

I  long  ago  suggested  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  basin  of 
the  Thames  there  are  indications  of  a  meeting  in  the  post- 
pliocene  period  of  a  northern  and  southern  fauna.  To  the 
northern  group  may  have  belonged  the  mammoth  (^Elephas 
primigenius)  and  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  both  of  which 
Pallas  found  in  Siberia,  preserved  with  their  flesh  in  the  ice. 
With  these  are  occasionally  associated  the  reindeer.  In  1855 
the  skull  of  the  musk-ox  {Bubalm  moscliatus)  was  also  found 
in  the  ochreous  gravel  of  Maidenhead,  by  the  £ev.  C.  Kingsley 
and  Mr.  Lubbock;  the  identification  of  this  fossil  with  the 
living  species  being  made  by  Professor  Owen.  A  second  fossil 
skull  of  the  same  arctic  animal  was  afterwards  found  by 
Mr.  Lubbock  near  Bromley,  in  the  valley  of  a  small  tribu* 
tary  of  the  Thames;  and  two  others  were  dug  up  at  Bath 
Easton  from  the  gravel  of  the  valley  of  the  Avon  by  Mr. 
Charles  Moore.  Professor  Owen  has  truly  said  that,  ''as  this 
quadruped  has  a  constitution  fitting  it  at  present  to  inhabit 
the  high  northern  regions  of  America,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  its  former  companions,  the  warmly-clad  mammoth  and 
the  two-horned  woolly  rhinoceros  {B,  tichorhinus)^  were  in  like 
manner  capable  of  supporting  life  in  a  cold  climate."f 

I  have  alluded  at  p.  144  to  the  recent  discovery  of  this  same 
buffalo  near  Chauny,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oise,  in  France ;  and 
in  1856  I  found  a  skull  of  it  preserved  in  the  museum  %X 
Berlin,  which  Professor  Quenstedt,  the  curator,  had  correctly 
named  so  long  ago  as  1836,  when  the  fossil  was  dug  out 
of  drift,  in  the  hill  called  the  Kreuzberg,  in  the  southern 


*  Qaarterlj  G«ologioal  Journal,  vol.  bat  he  merelj  meant  eztinot  in  Sng« 

Tiii  p.  190, 1862.  land. 

Mr.  Brown  calls  them  extinct  speeiei,  f  Geological  Qoarterly  Joomalf  voL 

which   may   mislead    some   readers;  ziL  p.  124. 
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BubarbB  of  th&t  city.  By  an  account  published  at  the  time, 
we  find  that  the  mammalia  which  accompanied  the  musk 
buffalo  were  the  mammoth  and  tichorbiee  rhinouerOB,  with  the 
horBo  and  ox;*  but  I  can  find  no  record  of  the  occurrence  of 
a  bippopotamus,  nor  of  Elephas  antiquus  or  Mhinoceros  lep- 
torhinus,  in  the  drift  of  the  north  of  Garmany,  bordering  the 
Baltic. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  another  locality  in  tbe  same  drift  of 
Korth  Germany,  Dr.  Hensel,  of  Berlin,  detected,  near  Qued- 
linburg,  the  ^Norwegian  liemming  (Myodes  Lemmus),  and 
another  epecieB  of  the  same  family  called  by  Pallas  Myodes  tor- 
quatus  (by  Hensel,  Misothermua  torquatus), — a  still  more  arctic 
quadruped,  found  by  Parry  in  latitude  82°,  and  which  never 
strays  farther  south  than  the  northern  borders  of  tbe  woody 
region.  Professor  Beyrich  also  informs  me  that  tbercmaiosof 
the  Shinoceros  tichorhinua  were  obtained  at  the  same  place.f 

Ab  an  example  of  what  may  possibly  have  constituted  a 
more  southern  fauna  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  I  may 
allude  to  the  fossil  remains  found  in  the  finviatile  alluvium 
oiGTO.y'a  Thurrock,  in  Essex,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  twenty-one  miles  below  London.  The  strata  ofi  brick- 
earth,  loam,  and  gravel  exposed  to  view  in  artificial  excava- 
tions in  that  spot  are  precisely  such  as  would  be  formed  by  the 
silting  up  of  an  old  river-channel.  Among  the  mammalia 
are  EUpKas  antiquus.  Rhinoceros  Uptorhinvs  {R.  megarhinua 
Chrifitol),  Hippopotamus  major,  species  of  horse,  bear,  ox, 
Btag,  &c.,  and,  among  tbe  accompanying  shells,  Cyrena  Jlumi- 
no/tr,  which  is  extremely  abundant,  instead  of  being  scarce, 
as  at  Abbeville.  It  is  associated  with  Unio  Uttoralis,  fig.  22, 
also  in  great  numbers,  and  with  bpth  valves  united.  This 
oooBpicuouB  fresh-water  mussel  is  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of 

*  Laonhard  and  Bronn'a  Jahrbnsh,  ginhen  GesellKhafl,  rol.  *u.  ISSi, 
ISU,  p.  116.  p.  M8,  ke. 
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the  British  Isles,  font  still  lives  in  the  Seioe,  and  is  still  more 
abundant  in  the  Loire.  Another  fVesh-water  nnivalve  (Polu- 
dina  marginata  Michafld),  not  British,  font  common  in  the 


BOiith  of  Franco,  likewise  occurs,  and  a  peculiar  variety  of 
CycUis  amnica,  which  by  some  natorslists  has  been  regarded 
as  a  distinct  species.  With  these,  moreover,  is  found  a  pectt* 
liar  variety  of  Valvata  piscinalis. 

If  we  consult  Dr.  Von  Schrenok'a  account  of  the  living 
mammalia  of  Amooriand,  lying  between  lat.  45°  and  55"  North, 
we  learn  that,  in  that  part  of  N^ortheastem  Asia  recently 
annexed  to  the  Buesian  empire,  no  less  than  thirty-four  out 
of  fifty-eight  living  qnadmpeda  are  identical  with  European 
species,  while  some  of  those  which  do  not  extend  their  range 
to  Europe  are  arctic,  others  tropical  forms.  The  Bengal  tiger 
ranges  northwards  occasionally  to  lat.  52°  Korth,  where  he 
chiefly  anhsists  on  the  flesh  of  the  reindeer,  and  the  s*ame 
tiger  abounds  in  lat.  48°,  to  which  the  small  tail-IoBS  hare  or 
pika,  a  polar  resident,  sometimes  wanders  sonthwarda.*  We 
may  readily  conceive  that  the  countries  now  drained  by  the 
Thames,  the  Somme,  and  the  Seine  were,  in  the  post-pliooene 

•  HBtunikllk  of  Amoorluid,  NktonJ  Hlttoij  Karisw,  tdL  I.  p.  11,  IHL 
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period,  oa  the  borders  of  two  distinct  zoolo^c&l  provinceB, 
one  lying  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  eonth,  ia  which  case 
many  Bpecies  belonging  to  each  fauna  endowed  with  migra- 
tory habits,  like  the  living  mnak-baffalo  or  the  Bengal  tiger, 
may  have  been  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any,  even  the 
Blightcst,  change  in  their  favor  to  invade  the  neighboring 
province,  whether  in  the  summer  or  winter  months,  or 
permanently  for  a  series  of  yeai-s,  or  centuries.  The  Elephat 
antiquus  and  its  associated  Rhinoceros  leptorkinus  may 
have  preceded  the  mammoth  and  tichorhinc  rhinoceros  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames,  or  both  may  have  alternately  prevailed 
ID  the  same  area  in  the  post-ptiocene  period. 

Id  attempting  to  settle  the  chronology  of  fluviatile  deposits, 
it  is  aUooet  equally  difficult  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  evideDce 
of  organic  remains  and  of  the  superpoaitioD  of  the  strata, 
for  we  may  find  two  old  river-beds  on  the  same  level  in 
JDzta-position,  one  of  them  perhaps  many  thousands  of  years 
posterior  in  date  to  the  other.  I  have  seen  an  example  of 
this  at  Ilford,  where  the  Thames,  or  a  tributary  stream, 
has  at  some  former  period  cut  through  sands  containing 
Cyretia  Jiuminalis,  and  again  filled  np  the  cbuDDol  with 
arenaceous  matter,  evidently  derived  from  the  waste  of  the 
tertiary  London  clay.  Siich  shillings  of  the  site  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  river,  the  frequent  removal  of  gravel  and  sand 
previously  deposited,  and  the  throwing  down  of  now  alluvium, 
tbe  flooding  of  tributaries,  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land, 
fluctuations  in  tbe  cold  and  heat  of  tbe  climate — all  these 
changes  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  that  complexity  in  the 
floviatile  deposits  of  the  Thames,  which  accounts  for  the  small 
progress  we  have  hitherto  made  in  determining  their  order  of 
snecession,  and  that  of  the  imbedded  groups  of  quadrupeds. 
It  may  happen,  as  at  Brentford  and  Ilford,  that  sand-pits  in 
two  adjoining  fields  may  each  coutaiD  distinct  species  of 
elephant  and  rhinoceros;  and  they  may  occur  at  the  same 
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depth  from  the  surface^  and  yet  be  referable  each  to  two  sub- 
divisions of  the  post-pliocene  epoch,  separated  by  thousands 
of  years. 

The  relation  of  the  glacial  period  to  alluvial  deposits,  such  as 
that  of  Gray's  Thurrock,  where  the  Cyrena  Jluminalia^  Unto 
littoraliSf  and  the  hippopotamus  seem  rather  to  imply  a  warmer 
climate,  has  been  a  matter  of  long  and  animated  discussion. 
Patches  of  the  northern  drifl,  at  elevations  of  about  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  Thames,  occur  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London,  as  at  Muswell  Hill,  near  Highgate.  In  this  drift, 
blocks  of  granite,  syenite,  greenstone,  coal-measure  sandstone 
with  its  fossils,  and  other  palaeozoic  rocks,  and  the  wreck  of 
chalk  and  oolite,  occur  confusedly  mixed  together.  The  same 
glacial  formation  is  also  found  capping  some  of  the  Essex  hills 
farther  to  the  east,  and  extending  some  way  down  their 
southern  slopes  towards  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  Although 
no  fragments  washed  out  of  these  older  and  upland  drifts 
have  been  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  Thames  containing 
elephants'  bones,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  glacial  formation 
is  the  older  of  the  two,  for  reasons  given  before  at  p.  130, 
and  that  it  originated,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  future  chapter,  when 
the  greater  part  of  England  was  submerged  beneath  the  sea. 
In  short,  we  must  suppose  that  the  basin  of  the  Thames  and 
all  its  fluviatilo  deposits  are  post-glacial,  in  the  modified  sense 
of  that  term;  i.e.  that  they  were  subsequent  to  the  marine 
drift  of  the  central  and  northern  counties,  and  to  the  period 
of  its  emergence  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Having  offered  these  general  remarks  on  the  alluvium.of 
the  Thames,  I  may  now  say  something  of  the  implements 
hitherto  discovered  in  it.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
flint  weapon  of  the  spear-headed  form,  such  as  is  represented  in 
fig.  8,  p.  114,  which  we  are  told  was  found  with  an  elephant's 
tooth  at  Black  Mary's,  near  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  London.  In 
a  letter  dated  1715,  printed  in  Heame's  edition  of  ''Leland's 
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Collectanea,"  vol.  i.  p.  73,  it  is  stated  to  hare  been  foand  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Conyers,  with  the  skeleton  of  an  elephant.* 
So  maay  bonee  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus 
have  been  found  in  the  gravel  od  which  London  stands,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  as  handed  down  to 
ns.  Fossil  remains  of  all  these  three  genera  have  been  dug 
up  on  the  site  of  Waterloo  Place,  St.  James's  Square,  Charing 
Cross,  the  London  Docks,  Limehouse,  Bethnal  Green,  and 
other  places  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living.  In 
the  gravel  and  sand  of  Shacklewell,  in  the  northern  suburbs 
of  London,  1  have  myself  collected  specimens  of  the  Cyrena 
Jiuminalis  in  great  numbers  (see  fig.  17  c,  p.  124),  with  the 
bonea  of  deer  and  other  mammalia. 

In  the  alluvium  also  of  the  Wej',  near  Guildford,  in  s  place 
called  Pease  Marsh,  a  wedge-shaped  fiint  implement,  resem- 
bling one  brought  fVom  St.  Acheul  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  and 
compared  by  some  antiquaries  to  a  sling-stone,  was  obtained 
in  1836  by  Mr.  Wbltbnm,  four  feet  deep  in  sand  and  gravel, 
in  which  the  teeth  and  tuska  of  elephants  bad  been  found. 
The  Wey  flows  through  the  gorge  of  the  North  Downs  at 
Guildford  to  join  the  Thames.  Mr.  Austen  has  shown  that 
this  drift  is  so  ancient  that  one  part  of  it  had  been  disturbed 
and  tilted  before  another  part  was  thrown  down.f 

Among  other  places  where  flint  tools  of  the  antique  type 
have  been  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years,  I 
may  mention  one  of  an  oval  form  found  by  Mr.  Evans  in  the 
valley  of  the  Darent,  and  another  which  the  same  observer 
found  lying  on  the  shore  at  Swalecliff,  near  "Whitstable,  in 
Kent,  where  Mr.  Prestwich  had  previously  described  a  fi-csh- 
water  deposit,  resting  on  the  London  clay,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  gravel,  in  which  an  elephant's  tooth  and  the  bones 
of  a  bear  were  imbedded.     The  flint  implement  was  deeply 

•  Etui,  Arohnalogia,  ISBO. 

t  Quarterly  Qeologleftl  Jaainal,  18&1,  toI.  tII.  p.  378. 
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discolored  and  of  a  peculiar  bright  light-brown  color,  similar 
to  that  of  the  old  fluviatile  gravel  in  the  cliff. 

Another  flint  implement  was  found  in  1860,  by  Mr.  T. 
Leech;  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  between  Heme  Bay  and  the 
Beculvers,  and  on  further  search  five  other  specimens  of  the 
spear-head  pattern  so  common  at  Amiens.  Messrs.  Prestwich 
and  Evans  have  since  found  three  other  similar  tools  on  the 
beach,  at  the  base  of  the  same  wasting  cliff,  which  consints  of 
sandy  eocene  strata.  Upon  these,  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  is  a 
pebbly  deposit  of  fresh-water  origin,  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  from  which  the  flint  weapons  must  have  been 
derived.  Such  old  alluvial  deposits  now  capping  the  cliffs  of 
Kent  seem  to  have  been  the  river-beds  of  tributaries  of  the 
Thames  before  the  sea  encroached  to  its  present  position  and 
widened  its  estuary.  On  following  up  one  of  these  fresh- 
water deposits  westward  of  the  Beculvers,  Mr.  Prestwich 
found  in  it,  at  Chislet,  near  Grove  Ferry^  the  Cyrena  flumU 
nalis  among  other  shells. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  England  during,  or  since,  the  post- 
pliocene  period^  have  consisted  partly  of  such  encroachments 
of  the  sea  on  the  coast  as  are  now  going  on,  and  partly  of 
a  general  subsidence  of  the  land.  Among  the  signs  of  the 
latter  movement  may  be  mentioned  a  fresh-water  formation 
at  Faversham,  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  gravel  there 
contains  exclusively  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  of  the  same 
species  as  those  of  other  localities  of  the  post-pliocene  allu- 
vium before  mentioned,  and  must  have  been  formed  when 
the  river  was  at  a  higher  level  and  when  it  extended  farther 
east.  At  that  era  it  was  probably  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Trimmer  in  his  ideal  restoration  of  the 
geography  of  the  olden  time.*  For  England  was  then  united 
to  the  continent,  and  what  is  now  the  German  Ocean  was 

*  Quarterly  Qeologioal  Journal,  vol.  ix.  pi.  13,  No.  4 
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land.  It  is  well  known  that  in  many  places,  especially  near 
the  coast  of  Holland,  elephants'  tusks  and  other  bones  are 
often  dredged  up  from  the  bed  of  that  shallow  sea;  and  the 
reader  will  see  in  the  map  given  in  Chap.  XIII.  how  vast 
would  be  the  conversion  of  sea  into  land  by  an  upheaval  of 
600  feet.  Vertical  movements  of  much  less  than  half  that 
amount  would  account  for  the  annexation  of  England  to  the 
continent,  and  the  extension  of  the  Thames  and  its  valley 
far  to  the  northeast,  and  the  flowing  of  rivers  from  the  east- 
ernmost parts  of  Kent  and  Essex  into  the  Thames,  instead 
of  emptying  themselves  into  its  estuary. 

More  than  a  dozen  flint  weapons  of  the  Amiens  type  have 
already  been  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames;  but  the 
geological  position  of  no  one  of  them  has  as  yet  been  ascer- 
tained with  the  same  accuracy  as  that  of  many  of  the  tools 
dug  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  or  some  other  British 
examples  which  will  presently  be  mentioned. 


Hint  Implements  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ousey  near  Bedford. 

The  ancient  fluviatile  gravel  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse, 
around  Bedford,  has  been  noted  for  the  last  thirty  years  for 
yielding  to  collectors  a  rich  harvest  of  the  bones  of  extinct 
mammalia;  those  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopo- 
tamus being  among  the  number.  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  F.G.S., 
having  returned  in  1860  from  France,  where,  in  the  gravel- 
pits  of  St.  Acheul,  near  Amiens,  he  had  marked  the  position 
of  the  flint  tools,  resolved  to  watch  carefully  the  excavation 
of  the  gravel-pits  at  Biddenham,  two  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bedford, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  there  similar  works  of  art.  With  this 
view  he  paid  almost  daily  visits  for  months  in  succession  to 
those  pits,  and  was  at  last  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  two 
well-formed  implements,  one  of  the  spear-head  and  the  other 
of  the  oval  shape,  perfect  counterparts  of  the  two  prevailing 
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French  types  figured  at  pp.  114, 115.  Both  specimens  were 
thrown  out  by  the  workmen  on  the  same  day  from  the  lowest 
bed  of  stratified  gravel  and  sand,  thirteen  feet  thick,  contain- 
ing bones  of  the  elephant,  deer,  and  ox,  and  many  fresh-water 
shells.  The  two  implements  occurred  at  the  depth  of  thirteen 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  rested  immediately  on 
solid  beds  of  oolitic  limestone,  as  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying section. 

Fig.  28. 


Section  aoroes  the  VaUey  of  the  Ouse,  two  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bedford. 

1  OoUtio  strata. 

2  Boulder  olay,  or  marine  northern  drift,  rising  to  about  ninety  feet 

above  the  Ouse. 

8  Ancient  gravel,  with  elephant-bones,  fresh-water  shells,  and  flint  im- 
plements. 

4  Modem  allavinm  of  the  Ouse. 

a  Biddenham  gravel-pits,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flint  tools  were  found. 

I  examined  these  pits,  in  1861,  in  company  with  Messrs. 
Prestwich,  Evans,  and  Wyatt,  and  we  collected  ten  species  of 
shells  from  the  stratified  drift  No.  3,  or  the  beds  overlying 
the  lowest  gravel  from  which  the  flint  implements  had  been 
exhumed.  They  were  all  of  common  fluviatile  and  land  spe- 
cies now  living  in  the  same  part  of  England.  Since  our  visit, 
Mr.  Wyatt  has  added  to  them  Paludina  marginata  Michaud 
(Hydrohia  of  some  authors,  see  p.  226  infra),  species  of  the 
south  of  France  no  longer  inhabiting  the  British  Isles.  The 
same  geologist  has  also  found,  since  we  were  at  Biddenham, 
several  other  flint  tools  of  corresponding  type,  both  there  and 
at  other  localities  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford. 

The  boulder  clay,  1^0.2,  extends  for  miles  in  all  directions, 
and  was  evidently  once  continuous  from  6  to  c,  before  the 
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valley  was  scooped  out.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  great  marine 
glacTal  drifl  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  and  contains 
blocks,  some  of  large  size,  not  only  of  the  oolite  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  of  chalk  and  other  rocks  transported  from  still 
greater  distances,  such  as  syenite,  basalt,  quartz,  and  new  red 
sandstone.  These  erratic  blocks  of  foreign  origin  are  oflen 
polished  and  striated,  having  undergone  what  is  called  glacia- 
tion,  of  which  more  will  be  said  by-and-by.  Blocks  of  the 
same  mineral  character,  imbedded  at  Biddenham  in  the 
gravel  No.  3,  have  lost  all  signs  of  this  striation  by  the  fric- 
tion to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  old  river-bed. 

The  great  width  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  which  is  some- 
times two  miles,  has  not  been  expressed  in  the  diagram.  It 
may  have  been  shaped  out  by  the  joint  action  of  the  river 
and  the  tides  when  this  part  of  England  was  emerging  from 
the  waters  of  the  glacial  sea,  the  boulder  clay  being  first  cut 
through,  and  then  an  equal  thickness  of  underlying  oolite. 
After  this  denudation,  which  may  have  accompanied  the 
emergence  of  the  land,  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the 
primitive  people  who  fashioned  the  flint  tools.  The  old 
river,  aided  perhaps  by  the  continued  upheaval  of  the  whole 
country,  or  by  oscillations  in  its  level,  went  on  widening  and 
deepening  the  valley,  often  shifting  its  channel,  until  at 
length  a  broad  area  was  covered  by  a  succession  of  the  ear- 
liest and  latest  deposits,  which  may  have  corresponded  in 
age  to  the  higher  and  lower  gravels  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  already  described,  p.  130.  Mr.  Prestwich  has  hinted 
that  perhaps  the  drift  of  Biddenham,  which  is  thirty  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  Ouse,  and  contains  bones  of 
Elephas  primigenius,  and  the  shells  above  alluded  to,  may  be 
a  higher-level  alluvium;  and  the  gravel  on  which  the  town 
of  Bedford  is  built,  which  is  at  an  inferior  level  relatively  to 
the  Ouse,  may  be  a  lower  deposit,  and  consequently  newer. 
But  we  have  scarcely  as  yet  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to 
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determine  the  relative  age  of  these  strata.  In  the  Bedford 
gravel,  last  alluded  to,  some  remains  of  Hippopotamus  piajor 
and  Elephas  antiquus  have  heen  discovered,  and  an  assem- 
blage of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  of  recent  specieS|  bat  not 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  Biddenham. 

One  step  at  least  we  gain  by  the  Bedford  sections,  which 
those  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville  had  not  enabled  us  to  make. 
They  teach  us  that  the  fabricators  of  the  antique  tools,  and 
the  extinct  mammalia  coeval  with  them,  were  all  post-glacial, 
or,  in  other  words,  posterior  to  the  grand  submergence  of 
Central  England  beneath  the  waters  of  the  glacial  sea. 

Flint  Implements  in  a  Fresh-water  Deposit  at  Moxne   in 

Suffolk. 

So  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  a  re- 
markable paper  was  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries by  Mr.  John  Frere,  in  which  he  gave  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  discovery  at  'Hoxne,  near  Diss,  in  Suffolk,  of  flint 
tools  of  the  type  since  found  at  Amiens,  adding  at  the  same 
time  good  geological  reasons  for  presuming  that  their  anti- 
quity was  very  great,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  beyond  that  of 
the  present  world,  meaning  the  actual  state  of  the  physical 
geography  of  that  region.  "  The  flints,"  he  said,  ^*  were  evi- 
dently weapons  of  war,  fabricated  and  used  by  a  people  who 
had  not  the  use  of  metals.  They  lay  in  great  numbers  at  the 
depth  of  about  twelve  feet  in  a  stratified  soil  which  was  dug 
into  for  the  purpose  of  raising  clay  for  bricks.  Under  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  vegetable  earth  was  clay  seven  and  a  half  feet 
thick,  and  beneath  this  one  foot  of  sand  with  shells,  and  under 
this  two  feet  of  gravel,  in  which  the  shaped  flints  were  found 
generally  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  in  a  square  yard.  In  the 
sandy  beds  with  shells  were  found  the  jaw-bone  and  teeth  of 
an  enormous  unknown  animal.     The  manner  in  which  the 
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flint  weapoDB  lay  would  lead  to  the  persuasion  that  it  was  a 
place  of  their  manufacture^  and  not  of  their  accidental  de- 
posit. Their  numbers  were  so  great  that  the  man  who  carried 
on  the  brick-work  told  me  that  before  he  was  aware  of  their 
being  objects  of  curiosity,  he  had  emptied  baskets  full  of  them 
into  the  ruts  of  the  adjoining  road." 

Mr.  Frere  then  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  strata  in  which 
the  flints  occur  are  disposed  horizontally,  and  do  not  lie  at  the 
foot  of  any  higher  ground,  so  that  portions  of  them  must  have 
been  removed  when  the  adjoining  valley  was  hollowed  out. 
If  the  author  had  not  mistaken  the  fresh-water  shells  associated 
with  the  tools  for  marine  species,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  correct  in  his  account  of  the  geology  of  the  dis- 
trict, for  he  distinctly  perceived  that  the  strata  in  which  the 
implements  were  imbedded  had,  since  that  time,  undergone* 
very  extensive  denudation.*  Specimens  of  the  flint  spear* 
heads,  sent  to  London  by  Mr.  Frere,  are  still  preserved  in  the* 
British  Museum,  and  others  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries. 

Mr.  Prestwich's  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Evans  to  those 
weapons,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Frere's  memoir,  after  his  return 
from  Amiens  in  1859,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  visiting  Hoxne, 
a  village  five  miles  eastward  of  Diss.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  he  should  have  found,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty 
years,  that  the  extraction  of  clay  was  still  going  on  in  the 
same  brick-pit.  Only  a  few  months  before  his  arrival,  two 
flint  instruments  had  been  dug  out  of  the  clay,  one  from  a 
depth  of  seven  and  the  other  of  ten  feet  from  the  surfhce. 
Others  have  since  been  disinterred  from  undisturbed  beds  of 
gravel  in  the  same  pit.  Mr.  Amyot,  of  IMss,  has  also  obtained 
from  the  underlying  fresh-water  strata  the  astragalus  of  an^ 
elephant,  and  bones  of  the  deer  and  horse;  but  although 
many  of  the  old  implements  have  recently  been  discovered 

*  Fm«,  Arohttologift  for  1800,  toL  xiii  p.  200*. 
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in  situ  in  regular  strata  and  preserved  by  Sir  Edward  Kerrison, 
no  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  act- 
ually seen  in  the  same  stratum  with  one  of  the  tools. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  section,  the  geologist  will  see 
that  the  basin-shaped  hollow  a,  6,  c,  has  been  filled  up  gradually 
with  the  fresh-water  strata  3, 4,  b,  after  the  same  cayity  a,  b,  c, 
had  been  previously  excavated  out  of  the  more  ancient  boulder 
clay,  No.  6.  The  relative  position  of  these  formations  will  be 
better  understood  when  I  have  described  in  the  Twelfth 


Fig.  24. 
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Section  iliowing  the  position  of  the  flint  weapons  at  Hoxne,  near  Diss,  Suffolk. 
See  Prestwioh,  Philosophioal  Transaotions,  PI.  11,  1860. 

1.  Orayel  of  Gold  Brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Waveny. 

2.  Higher-level  gravel  overlying  the  fresh-water  deposit. 

8  and  4.  Sand  and  gravel,  with  fresh-water  shellsi  and  flint  imple- 
ments, and  bones  of  mammalia. 
6.  Peaty  and  clayey  beds,  with  same  fossils. 

6.  Bonlder  clay  or  glacial  drift. 

7.  Sand  and  gravel  below  boulder  clay. 
S.  Chalk  with  flinU. 

Chapter  the  structure  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  as  laid  open  in 
the  sea-cliffs  at  Mundesley,  about  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Hoxne,  in  a  north-northeast  direction. 

I  examined  the  deposits  at  Hoxne  in  1860,  when  I  had 
the  advantage  of  being  accompanied  by  the  Bev.  J.  Gunn,  and 
ihe  Bev.  S.  W.  King.  In  the  loamy  beds  3  and  4,  fig.  24> 
we  observed  the  common  river  shell  Valvata  piscindlis  in 
great  numbers.  With  it,  but  much  more  rare,  were  Jjimnea 
palustris,  Planorbis  -dlbuSy  P.  spirorhis,  Succinea  putriSf 
Bithynia  tentaculata,  Cydas  cornea;  and  Mr.  Prestwich 
mentions  Cyelas  amnica  and  fragments  of  a  Unio^  besides 
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several  land  shells.  In  the  hlack  peaty  mass  No.  5,  fragments 
of  wood  of  the  oak,  yew,  and  fir  have  been  recognized.  The 
flint  weapons  which  I  have  seen  from  Hoxne  are  so  much 
more  perfect,  and  have  their  catting  edge  so  much  sharper, 
than  those  from  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  that  they  seem 
neither  to  have  been  used  by  man,  nor  to  have  been  rolled  in 
the  bed  of  a  river.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Frere,  therefore,  that 
there  may  have  been  a  manufactory  of  weapons  on  the  spot, 
appears  probable. 

Flint  Implements  at  Icklingham  in  Suffolk 

In  another  part  of  Suffolk,  at  Icklingham,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Lark,  below  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  there  is  a  bed  of  gravel, 
in  which  two  flints  of  a  lance-head  form  have  been  found  tvt 
the  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  surface.  I  have  visited  the 
spot,  which  has  been  correctly  described  by  Mr.  Prestwich.* 

The  section  of  the  Bedford  tool-bearing  alluvium,  given  at 
p.  164,  may  serve  to  illustrate  that  of  Icklingham,  if  we  sub- 
stitute chalk  for  oolite,  and  the  river  Lark  for  the  Ouse.  In 
both  cases,  the  present  bed  of  the  river  is  about  thirty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  old  gravel,  and  the  chalk  hill,  which 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Lark  on  tbe  right  side,  is  capped 
like  the  oolite  of  Biddenham  hj  boulder  clay,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Lark.  About 
twelve  years  ago,  a  large  erratic  block,  above  four  feet  in 
diameter,  was  dug  out  of  the  boulder  clay  at  Icklingham, 
which  I  found  to  •consist  of  a  hard  siliceous  schist,  apparently 
a  Silurian  rock,  which  must  have  come  from  a  remote  region. 
The  todi-bearing  gravel  here,  as  in  the  case  to  which  it  has 
been  compared  near  Bedford,  is  proved  to  be  newer  than  the 
glacial  drift,  by  containing  pebbles  of  basalt  and  other  rocks 
derived  from  that  formation. 

*  Qiurterl7  Geological  Journal,  1861,  voL  xvii.  p.  85i. 
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CHAPTEEX 

CAVERN  DEPOSITS,  AND  PLACE  OF  SEFULTXJBE  OF  THE  POST- 
PLIOCENE  PERIOD. 

• 

ILINT  IMPLBMBHTS  IH  OATB  OONTAIHINO  HTINA  AND  OTHKB  BXTIMCT 
MAMMALIA  IN  80MKB8KTBHIRB — OAYSS  07  THE  QOWSB  PBNIN8ULA  IN 
SOUTH  WALKS  —  BHINO0BBO8  HBMIT(E0H1T8  —  088irBB0U8  CATB8  NBAB 
PALVBMO — 8ICILT  ONOB  PABT  07  AFBICA — BI8B  07  BBD  07  THB 
MBDTTBBBANKAN  TO  THB  HEIGHT  07  THBBI  HUNDBBD  7BBT  IN  THB 
HUMAN  PKBIOD  IN  8ABDINIA — BUBIAL-PLACB  07  P08T-PLI0GBNB  DATB 
07  AUBIONAO  IN  THB  80UTH  07  7BAN0B — BHINO0BBO8  TIOHOBHINU0 
BATBN  BT  MAN — ^M.  LABTBT  ON  BXTINGT  MAMMALIA  AND  W0BK8  07 
ABT  70UND  IN  THB  AUBIONAO  OAVB  —  BBLATIVB  ANTIQUITY  07  THB 
SAME,    C0N8IDEBBD. 

Works  of  Art  associated  with  extinct  Mammalia  in  a 

Cavern  in.  Somersetshire. 

THE  only  British  cave  from  which  implements  resembling 
those  of  Amiens  have  been  obtained,  since  the  attention 
of  geologists  has  been  awakened  to  the  importance  of  minutdy 
observing  the  position  of  such  relics  relatively  to  the  asso- 
ciated fossil  mammalia,  is  that  recently  opened  near  Wells  in 
Somersetshire.  It  occurs  near  the  cave  of  Wokey  Hole,  from 
the  mouth  of  which  the  river  Axe  issues  on  the  southern 
flanks  of  the  Mendips.  No  one  had  suspected  that  on  the  left 
side  of  the  ravine,  through  which  the  river  flows  after  escaping 
from  its  subterranean  channel,  there  were  other  caves  ancf 
fissures  concealed  beneath  the  greensward  of  the  steep 
sloping  bank.  About  ten  years  ago,  a  canal  was  made, 
several  hundred  yards  in  length,  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
the  waters  of  the  Axe  to  a  paper-mill,  now  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  ravine.  In  carrying  out  this  work,  about 
twelve  feet  of  the  left  bank  was  cut  away,  and  a  cavernous 
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fissure,  choked  up  to  the  roof  with  ossiferous  loam,  was  then, 
for  the  first  time,  exposed  to  view.  This  great  cavity,  origin- 
ally nine  feet  high  and  thirty-six  wide,  traversed  the  dolo- 
mitic  conglomerate;  and  fragments  of  that  rock,  some 
angular  and  others  water-worn,  were  scattered  through  the 
red  mud  of  the  cave,  in  which  fossil  remains  were  abundant. 
For  an  account  of  them  and  the  position  they  occupied,  we 
are  indebted  to  ^ir.  Dawkins,  F.6.S.,  who,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Williamson,  explored  the  cavern  in  1859,  and  obtained 
from  it  the  bones  of  the  Hycena  spelcea  in  such  numbers  as  to 
lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  cavern  had  for  a  long  time  been 
a  hyena's  den.  Among  the  accompanying  animals  found 
fossil  in  the  same  bone-earth  were  observed  Elephas  primi" 
genius,  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  Ursus  spelceus.  Bos  primigenius, 
Megaceros  Hibernicus,  Cervus  Tarandus  (and  other  species 
of  Cervus),  Ursus  spekeus,  Felts  spekea,  Canis  JJupus,  Canis 
Vulpes,  and  teeth  and  bones  of  the  genus  Fquus  in  great 
numbers. 

Intermixed  with  the  above  fossil  bones  were  some  arrow- 
heads, made  of  bone,  and  many  chipped  flints  and  chipped 
pieces  of  chert,  a  white  or  bleached  flint  weapon  of  the 
spear-head  Amiens  type,  which  was  taken  out  of  the  undis- 
turbed matrix  by  Mr.  Williamson  himself,  together  with  a 
hyena's  tooth, — showing  that  man  had  either  been  contem- 
poraneous with  or  had  preceded  the  extinct  fauna.  After 
penetrating  thirty-four  feet  from  the  entrance,  Mr.  Dawkins 
found  the  cave  bifurcating  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
Vas  vertical.  By  this  rent,  perhaps,  some  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  cave  may  have  been  introduced.'*' 

When  I  examined  the  spot  in  1860,  after  I  had  been  shown 
«ome  remains  of  the  hyena  collected  there,  I  felt  convinced 
that  a  complete  revolution  must  have  taken  place  in  the 

•  W.  B.  Dawkins,  F.G.S.,  Geological  Sooiety't  Proceedings,  Jannary,  1863. 
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topography  of  the  district  since  the  time  of  the  extinct 
qaadmpeds.  I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  flint  tools 
had  been  met  with  in  the  same  bone-deposit. 


Caves  of  Gower  in  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales. 

The  ossiferous  caves  of  the  peninsula  of  Gower  in  Gla- 
morganshire have  been  diligently  explored  of  late  years  by 
Dr.  Falconer  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  R  Wood,  the  latter 
of  whom  has  discovered  and  thoroughly  investigated  the  con- 
tents of  many  which  were  previously  unknown.  Among 
their  contents  have  been  found  the  remains  of  almost  every 
quadruped  elsewhere  found  fossil  in  British  caves :  in  some 
places  the  Mephas  primigenius,  accompanied  by  its  usual 
companion  the  Bhinoceros  tichorhinus,  in  others  JSlephas 
antiquus  associated  with  Bhinoceros  hemitcechus  Falconer; 
the  extinct  animals  being  often  imbedded,  as  in  the  Belgian 
caves,  in  the  same  matrix  with  species  now  living  in  Europe, 
such  as  the  common  badger  {Mdes  Taxus)^  the  common  wolf, 
and  the  fox. 

In  a  cavernous  fissure  called  the  Baven's  Cliff,  teeth  of 
several  individuals  of  Hippopotamus  major,  both  young  and 
old,  were  found ;  and  this  in  a  district  where  there  is  now 
scarce  a  rill  of  running  water,  much  less  a  river  in  which 
such  quadrupeds  could  swim.  In  one  of  the  caves,  called 
Spritsail  Tor,  both  of  the  elephants  above  named  were  ob- 
served, with  a  great  many  other  quadrupeds  of  recent  and 
extinct  species. 

From  one  fissure,  called  Bosco's  Den,  no  loss  than  one  thou- 
sand antlers  of  the  reindeer,  chiefly  of  the  variety  called 
Cenms  Guettardi,  were  extracted  by  the  persevering  exertions 
of  Colonel  Wood,  who  estimated  that  several  hundred  more 
still  remained  in  the  bone-earth  of  the  same  rent. 

They  were  mostly  shed  horns,  and  of  young  animals;  and 
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had  been  washed  into  the  rent  with  other  bones,  and  with 
angular  fragments  of  limestone,  and  all  enveloped  in  the  same 
ochreous  mud.  Among  the  other  bones,  which  were  not 
numerous,  were  those  of  the  cave-bear,  wolf,  fox,  ox,  stag, 
and  field-mouse. 

But  the  discovery  of  most  importance,  as  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  present  work,  is  the  occurrence  in  a  newly- 
discovered  cave,  called  Long  Hole,  by  Colonel  Wood,  in  1861, 
of  the  remains  of  two  species  of  rhinoceros,  B,  tichorhinus  and 
E.  liemitcechus  Falconer,  in  an  undisturbed  deposit,  in  the 
lower  part  of  which  were  some  well-shaped  flint  knives, 
evidently  of  human  workmanship.  It  is  clear  from  their  po- 
sition that  man  was  coeval  with  those  two  species.  We  have 
elsewhere  independent  proofs  of  his  coexistence  with  every 
other  species  of  the  cave-fauna  of  Glamorganshire ;  but  this 
is  the  first  well-authenticated  example  of  the  occurrence  of 
R.  hemitcechus  in  connection  with  human  implements. 

In  the  fossil  fauna  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  Rhinoceros 
kptorhinus  was  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Gray's  Thurrock 
with  JElephas  antiquus.  Dr.  Falconer,  in  a  memoir  which 
he  is  now  preparing  for  the  press  on  the  European  pliocene 
and  post-pliocene  species  of  the  genus  RhinoceroSy  has  shown 
that,  under  the  above  name  of  R.  leptorhinuSf  three  distinct 
species  have  been  confounded  by  Cuvier,  Owen,  and  other 
palaeontologists : — 

1.  R.  Megarhinus  Christol,  being  the  original  and  typical 
S.  leptorhinus  of  Cuvier,  founded  on  Cortesi's  Monte  Zago 
cranium,  and  the  only  pliocene  or  post-pliocene  European 
species  that  had  not  a  nasal  septum. — Gray's  Thurrock,  &c. 

2.  R.  hemitcBchus  Falconer,  in  which  the  ossification  of  the 
septum  dividing  the  nostrils  is  incomplete  in  the  middle, 
besides  other  cranial  and  dental  characters  distinguishing  it 
firom  R,  tichorhinus,  accompanies  Elephas  antiquus  in  most 
of  the  oldest  British  bone-caves,  such  as  Kirkdale,  Cefn, 
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Durdham  Down,  Minchin  Hole,  and  other  Gower  caverns, — 
also  found  at  Clacton,  in  Essex,  and  in  Northamptonshire. 

3.  M.  etruscus  Falconer,  a  comparatively  slight  and  slender 
form,  also  with  an  incomplete  bony  septum,^  occurs  deep 
in  the  Yal  d'Amo  deposits,  and  in  the  << Forest  bed"  and 
superimposed  blue  clays,  with  lignite,  of  the  Norfolk  coast, 
but  nowhere  as  yet  found  in  the  ossiferous  caves  in  Britain. 

Dr.  Falconer  announced  in  1859  his  opinion  that  the 
filling  up  of  the  Gower  caves  in  South  Wales  took  place  after 
the  deposition  of  the  marine  boulder  clay,f  an  opinion  in 
harmony  with  what  we  have  since  learnt  from  the  section  of 
the  gravels  near  Bedford,  given  above  at  p.  164,  where  a 
fauna  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Welsh  caves  characterizes 
the  ancient  alluvium,  and  is  shown  to  be  clearly  post-glacial, 
in  the  sense  of  being  posterior  in  date  to  the  submergence  of 
the  midland  counties  beneath  the  waters  of  the  glacial  sea. 
The  Gower  caves  in  general  have  their  floors  strewed  over 
with  sand,  containing  marine  shells,  all  of  living  species;  and 
there  are  raised  beaches  on  the  adjoining  coast,  and  other 
geological  signs  of  great  alteration  in  the  relative  level  of 
land  and  sea  since  that  country  was  inhabited  by  the  extinct 
mammalia,  some  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  certainly 
coeval  with  man. 

Ossiferous  Caves  in  North  of  Sicily,   ^ 

Geologists  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Termini  on  the  east,  and 
Trapani  on  the  west,  there  are  many  caves  containing  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals.  These  caves  are  situated  in  rocks 
of  hippurite  limestone,  a  member  of  the  cretaceous  series,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of 

*  See  Falconer,  Quarterly  Geological         f  Geological  Quarterly  Journal,  toL 
Journal,  vol.  xt.  p.  602.  xtL  p.  491,  I860. 
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Palermo.  If  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city  we  proceed 
from  the  sea  inland,  ascending  a  sloping  terrace,  composed  of 
the  marine  Newer  Pliocene  strata,  we  reach  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  and  at  the  height  of  aboat  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  above  it,  a  precipice  of  limestone,  at  the  base  of  which 
appear  the  entrances  of  several  caves.  In  that  of  San  Ciro, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  we  find  at  the  bottom  sand  with 
marine  shells,  forty  species  of  which  have  been  examined,  and 
fonnd  almost  all  to  agree  specifically  with  moUusca  now 
inhabiting  the  Mediterranean.  Higher  in  position,  and 
resting  on  the  sand,  is  a  breccia,  composed  of  pieces  of 
limestone,  quartz,  and  schist  in  a  matrix  of  brown  marl, 
through  which  land  shells  are  dispersed,  together  with 
bones  of  two  species  of  hippopotamus,  as  determined  by 
Dr.  Falconer.  Certain  bones  of  the  skeleton  were  counted  in 
such  numbers  as  to  prove  that  they  must  have  belonged  to 
several  hundred  individuals.  With  these  were  associated  the 
remains  of  Mephas  antiquus  and  bones  of  the  genera  Bos, 
(krvua,  Sua,  Ursus,  Canis,  and  a  large  Felis.  Some  of  these 
bones  have  been  rolled  as  if  partially  subjected  to  the  action 
of  water,  and  may  have  been  introduced  by  streams  through 
rents  in  the  hippurite  limestone;  but  there  is  now  no 
running  water  in  the  neighborhood,  no  river  such  as  the 
hippopotamus  might  frequent,  not  even  a  small  brook,  so  that 
the  physical  geography  of  the  district  must  have  been  alto- 
gether changed  since  the  time  when  such  remains  were  swept 
into  fissures,  or  into  the  channels  of  engulfed  rivers. 

No  proofis  seem  yet  to  have  been  found  of  the  existence  of 
man  at  the  period  when  the  hippopotamus  and  ElephcLS  an* 
tiquus  flourished  at  San  Ciro.  But  there  is  another  cave, 
called  the  Grotto  di  Maccagnone,  which  much  resembles  it 
in  geological  position,  on  the  opposite  or  west  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Palermo,  near  Carini.  In  the  bottom  of  this  cave  a  bone 
deposit  like  that  of  San  Ciro  occurs,  and  above  it  other 
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materials  reaching  to  the  roof,  and  evidently  washed  in  from 
above,  through  crevices  in  the  limestone.  In  this  upper  and 
newer  breccia  Dr.  Falconer  discovered  flint  knives,  bone 
splinters,  bits  of  charcoal,  burnt  clay,  and  other  objects  in- 
dicating human  intervention,  mingled  with  entire  land  shells, 
teeth  of  horses,  coprolites  of  hyenas,  and  other  bones,  the 
whole  agglutinated  to  one  another  and  to  the  roof  by  the 
infiltration  of  water  holding  lime  in  solution.  The  perfect 
condition  of  the  large  fragile  helices  (Helix  vermicidatd) 
afforded  satisfactory  evidence,  says  Dr.  Falconer,  that  the 
various  articles  were  carried  into  the  cave  by  the  tranquil 
agency  of  water,  and  not  by  any  tumultuous  action.  At  a 
subsequent  period  other  geographical  changes  took  place,  so 
that  the  cave,  after  it  had  been  filled,  was  washed  out  again, 
or  emptied  of  its  contents  with  the  exception  of  those  patches 
of  breccia  which,  being  cemented  together  by  stalactite,  still 
adhere  to  the  roof* 

Baron  Anca,  following  up  these  investigations,  explored,  in 
1859,  another  cave  at  Mondello,  west  of  Palermo,  and  north 
of  Mount  Gallo,  where  he  discovered  molars  of  the  living 
African  elephant,  and  afterwards  additional  specimens  of  the 
same  species  in  the  neighboring  grotto  of  Olivella.  In  re- 
ference to  this  elephant,  Dr.  Falconer  has  reminded  us  that 
the  distance  between  the  nearest  part  of  Sicily  and  the  coast 
of  Africa,  between  Marsala  and  Cape  Bon,  is  not  more  than 
eighty  miles,  and  Admiral  Smyth,  in  his  Memoir  on  the 
Mediterranean,  states  (p.  499)  that  there  is  a  subaqueous 
plateau,  named  by  him  Adventure  Bank,  uniting  Sicily  to 
Africa  by  a  succession  of  ridges  which  are  not  more  than 
from  forty  to  fifty  fathoms  under  water.f  Sicily  therefore 
might  be  reunited  to  Africa  by  movements  of  upheaval  not 

*  Note,  Quarterly  Geologioal  Journal,      dent  of  Oeological  Society,  Annirer- 
Toi.  XYL  p.  105,  1860.  sary  Address,  February,  1861,  p.  43. 

-f  Note,  cited  by  Mr.  Homer,  Presi- 
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greater  than  those  which  are  already  known  to  have  taken 
place  within  the  haman  period  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  cite  a  well-authen- 
ticated example,  observed  in  Sardinia. 


Rise  of  the  Bed  of  the  Sea  to  the  might  of  300  Feet,  in  the 

Human  Period,  in  Sardinia, 

Count  Albert  de  la  Marmora,  in  his  description  of  the  geo- 
logy of  Sardinia  *  has  shown  that  on  the  southern  coast  of 
that  island,  at  Cagliari  and  in  the  neighborhood,  an  ancient 
bed  of  the  sea,  containing  marine  shells  of  living  species,  and 
numerous  fragments  of  antique  pottery,  has  been  elevated  to 
the  height  of  from  seventy  to  ninety-eight  metres  above  the 
present  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Oysters  and  other  shells, 
of  which  a  careful  list  has  been  published,  including  the  com- 
mon mussel  {Mytilus  edulis),  many  of  them  having  both  valves 
united,  occur,  imbedded  in  a  breccia  in  which  fragments  of 
limestone  abound.  The  mussels  are  often  in  such  numbers 
as  to  impart,  when  they  have  decomposed,  a  violet  color  to 
the  marine  stratum.  Besides  pieces  of  coarse  pottery,  a  flat- 
tened ball  of  baked  earthenware,  with  a  hole  through  its  axis, 
was  found  in  the  midst  of  the  marine  shells.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  used  for  weighting  a  flshing-net.  Of  this  and 
of  one  of  the  fragments  of  ancient  pottery  Count  de  la  Mar- 
mora has  given  figures. 

The  upraised  bed  of  the  sea  probably  belongs,  in  this 
instance,  to  the  post-pliocene  period;  for  in  a  bone  breccia, 
filling  fissures  in  the  rocks  around  Cagliari,  the  remains  of 
extinct  mammalia  have  been  detected ;  among  which  is  a  new 
genus  of  carnivorous  quadruped,  named  Cynotherium  by  M. 
Studiati,  and  figured  by  Count  de  la  Marmora  in  his  Atlas 
(pi.  vii.),  also  an  extinct  species  of  Lagomys,  determined  by 

*  Partie  O^ologiqae,  torn.  L  pp.  382,  387. 
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Cuvier  in  1825.  Imbedded  in  the  same  bone  breccia,  and 
enveloped  with  red  earth  like  the  mammalian  remains,  were 
detected  shells  of  the  Mytilus  eduUs  before  mentioned,  imply- 
ing that  the  marine  formation  containing  shells  and  pottery 
had  been  already  upheaved  and  exposed  to  denudation  before 
the  remains  of  quadrupeds  were  washed  into  these  rents  and 
included  in  the  red  earth.  In  the  vegetable  soil  covering  the 
upraised  marine  stratum,  with  the  older  works  of  art,  frag- 
ments of  Boman  pottery  occur. 

If  we  assume  the  average  rate  of  upheaval  to  have  been, 
as  before  hinted,  p.  58,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  a  century,  800 
feet  would  give  an  antiquity  of  12,000  years  to  the  Cagliari 
pottery,  even  if  we  simply  confine  our  estimate  to  the  up- 
heaval above  the  sea-level,  without  allowing  for  the  original 
depth  of  water  in  which  the  moUuBca  lived.  Even  then  our 
calculation  would  merely  embrace  the  period  during  which 
the  upward  movement  was  going  on;  and  we  can  form  at 
present  no  conjecture  as  to  the  probable  era  of  its  commence- 
ment or  termination. 

I  learn  from  Capt.  Spratt,  B.N.,  that  the  island  of  Crete 
or  Candia,  about  185  miles  in  length,  has  been  raised  at  its 
western  extremity  about  twenty-five  feet;  so  that  ancient 
ports  are  now  high  and  dry  above  the  sea,  while  at  its  eastern 
end  it  has  sunk  so  much  that  the  ruins  of  old  towns  are  seen 
under  water.  Bevolntions  like  these  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  may  well  help 
us  to  understand  the  phenomena  of*  the  Palermo  caves,  and 
the  presence  in  Sicily  of  African  species  of  mammalia. 

Climate  and  Habits  of  the  Hippopotamus. 

As  I  have  alluded  more  than  once  in  this  chapter  (pp.  172, 
175)  to  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  the  hippopotamus 
in  places  where  there  are  now  no  rivers,  not  even  a  rill  of 
water,  and  as  other  bones  of  the  same  genus  have  been  met 
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with  in  the  lower-level  gravels  of  the  Somme  (p.  184),  where 
large  blocks  of  sandstone  seem  to  imply  that  ice  once  played  a 
part  in  their  transportation,  it  may  be  well  to  consider,  before 
proceeding  forther,  what  geographical  and  climatal  conditions 
are  indicated  by  the  presence  of  these  fossil  pachyderms. 

It  is  now  very  generally^  conceded  that  the  mammoth  and 
tichorhine  rhinoceros  were  fitted  to  inhabit  northern  regions, 
and  it  is  therefore  natural  to  begin  by  asking  whether  the 
extinct  hippopotamus  may  not  in  like  manner  have  flourished 
in  a  cold  climate.  In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  living  hippopotami,  anatomically  speaking 
so  closely  allied  to  the  extinct  species,  are  so  aquatic  and 
fluviatile  in  their  habits  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  conceive 
that  their  congeners  could  have  thriven  all  the  year  round 
in  regions  where,  during  winter,  the  rivers  were  frozen  over 
for  months.  Moreover,  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  that,  in 
any  instance,  bones  of  the  hippopotamus  have  been  found  in 
the  drift  of  Northern  Germany  associated  with  the  remains 
of  the  mammoth,  tichorhine  rhinoceros,  musk-bnfTalo,  rein- 
deer, lemming,  and  other  arctic  quadrupeds  before  alluded  to 
(p.  157);  yet,  though  not  proved  to  have  ever  made  a  part 
of  such  a  fauna,  the  presence  of  the  fossil  hippopotamus  north 
of  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude  naturally  tempts  us  to 
speculate  on  the  migratory  powers  and  instincts  of  some  of 
the  extinct  species  of  the  genus.  They  may  have  resembled, 
in  this  respect,  the  living  musk-buffalo,  herds  of  which  pass 
for  hundreds  of  miles  over  the  ice  to  the  rich  pastures  of 
Melville  Island,  and  then  return  again  to  southern  latitudes 
before  the  ice  breaks  up. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Falconer  for  having  called  my 
attention  to  the  account  given  by  an  experienced  zoologist, 
Dr.  Andrew  Smith,*  of  the  migratory  habits  of  the  living 
hippopotamus  of  Southern  AfVica  (J7.  amphibiua  Linn.). 

*  niiiitrfttkmi  of  th«  Zoology  of  South  Afrioa:  urt  "  HippopoUmoi.'' 
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He  states  that,  when  the  Dutch  first  colonized  the  Cap)9  of 
Good  Hope,  this  animal  abounded  in  all  the  great  rivers,  as 
far  south  as  the  land  extends;  whereas,  in  1849,  they  had  all 
disappeared,  scarcely  one  remaining  even  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  the  colony.  He  also  tells  us  that  this  species 
evineea  great  sagacity  in  changing  its  quarters  whenever 
danger  threatens,  quitliiig  every  district  invaded  by  settlers 
beariDg  fire-arms.  Bulky  as  they  are,  they  can  travel 
speedily  for  miles  over  land  from  one  pool  of  a  dried-up 
river  to  another;  but  it  is  by  water  that  their  powers  of 
locomotion  are  surpassingly  great,  not  only  in  rivers,  but  in 
the  sea,  for  they  are  &r  from  confining  themselves  to  fresh 
water.  Indeed,  Dr.  Smith  finds  it  '<  difficult  to  decide  whether, 
during  the  daytime  and  when  not  feeding,  they  prefer  the 
pools  of  rivers  or  the  waters  of  the  ocean  for  their  abode.''  In 
districts  where  they  have  been  disturbed  by  man,  they  feed 
almost  entirely  in  the  night,  chiefly  on  certain  kinds  of  grass, 
but  also  on  brushwood.  But  Dr.  Smith  relates  that,  in  an  ex- 
pedition which  he  made  north  of  Port  Natal,  he  found  them 
swarming  in  all  the  rivers  about  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
Here  they  were  often  seen  to  have  left  their  footprints  on 
the  sands,  entering  or  coming  out  of  the  salt  water ;  and  on 
one  occasion  Smith's  party  tried  in  vain  to  intercept  a 
female  with  her  young  as  she  was  making  her  way  to  the  sea. 
Another  female,  which  they  had  wounded  in  her  precipitate 
retreat  to  the  sea,  was  afterwards  shot  in  that  element. 

The  geologist,  therefore,  may  freely  speculate  on  the  time 
when  herds  of  hippopotami  issued  from  North  African  rivers, 
such  as  the  Nile,  and  swam  northwards  in  summer  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  occasionally  visited 
islands  near  the  shore.  Here  and  there  they  may  have  landed 
to  graze  or  browse,  tarrying  a  while  and  afterwards  continuing 
their  course  northwards.  Others  may  have  swum  in  a  few 
summer  days  from  rivers  in  the  south  of  Spain  or  France  to 
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the  Somme,  Thames,  or  Severn^  making  timely  retreat  to  the 
south  before  the  snow  and  ice  set  in. 


Burial-place  at  Aurignac^  m  ike  Bouth  of  France,  of  Post- 
pliocene  Date. 

I  have  alluded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  chapter  (p.  58) 
to  a  custom  prevalent  among  rude  nations  of  consigning  to  the 
tomb  works  of  art,  once  the  property  of  the  dead  or  objects 
of  their  affection,  and  even  of  storing  up,  in  many  cases, 
animal  food  destined  for  the  manes  of  the  defunct  in  a  future 
life.  I  also  cited  M.  Desnoyers's  comments  on  the  absence 
among  the  bones  of  wild  and  domestic  animals  found  in  old 
Gaulish  tombs  of  all  intermixture  of  extinct  species  of  quadru- 
peds, as  proving  that  the  oldest  sepulchral  monuments  then 
known  in  France  (1845)  had  no  claims  to  high  antiquity 
founded  on  palaeontological  data. 

M.  Lartot,  however,  has  recently  published  a  circumstantial 
account  of  what  seems  clearly  to  have  been  a  sepulchral  vault 
of  the  post-pliocene  period,  near  Aurignac,  not  far  from  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  inspect- 
ing the  fossil  bones  and  works  of  art  obtained  by  him  from 
that  grotto,  and  of  conversing  and  corresponding  with  him 
on  the  subject,  and  can  see  no  grounds  for  doubting  the  sound- 
ness of  his  conclusions.* 

The  town  of  Aurignac  is  situated  in  the  department  of  the 
Haute-Garonne,  near  a  spur  of  the  Pyrenees;  adjoining  it  is 
the  small  flat-topped  hill  of  Fajoles,  about  sixty  feet  above 
the  brook  called  Kodes,  which  flows  at  its  foot  on  one  side. 
It  consists  of  nummulitic  limestone,  presenting  a  steep  escarp- 
ment towards  the  northwest,  on  which  side  in  the  face  of  the 

*  See  Lartety  Annales  des  Mines,  in  Natural  History  Review,  London^ 
Eoologie,  torn.  xt.  p.  177,  traailated     Janaaiy,  1862. 
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rock,  aboDt  forty-five  feet  above  tlie  brook,  is  now  visible  the 
entrance  of  a  grotto,  a,  fig.  25,  which  opened  originally  on  the 
terrace  h,  c,  k,  which  slopes  gently  towards  the  valley. 


a  Pkrt  of  th«  Tkolt  In  whioh  the  nmalna  of  M*>al«n  hamui  ikeletoni 

h  Lkjsr  of  mula  gronnd,  two  hat  tbick,  iniida  th«  grotto,  In  whioh  >  fe<r 

homu  bonai,  with  antire  bonaa  of  axtiiiat  and  liTing  «pMi««  of  ul- 

nul^  Bod  111*07  wotI>*  of  Mt,  wan  Imbaddad. 
•  Lkfan  of  Mhei  and  ohuooal,  eight  laehM  thhik,  with  brokan,  bnmt,  ud 

gnawed  booaa  of  axlioot  uid  meut  mammalia;  kUo  hauth-atAiui  and 

worki  of  art;  no  hnman  bonai. 
4  Depoait  with  limilar  oontanta  and  a  few  •eattered  oindan. 
«  Talna  of  nihblih  washed  down  rrom  the  hiU  ahora. 
/,  f  Slab  of  rook  which  oloaad  the  Taoll,  not  aaoaitidnad  whether  It  ax- 

/,  {  Rabbit-barrow  whioh  lad  to  tha  dfaooTarr  of  tha  grotto. 
k,  k  Original  tenaca  on  which  the  grotto  opanad. 
n  NommaliUo  llmeatona  of  hill  of  F«Jola*. 

Until  the  year  1852,  the  opening  into  this  grotto  was 
masked  by  a  tains  of  small  Itagments  of  limestone  and  earthy 
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matter,  e,  such  as  the  rain  may  have  washed  down  the  slope 
of  the  hill.  In  that  year  a  laborer  named  Bonnemaison, 
employed  in  repairing  the  roads,  observed  that  rabbits^  when 
hotly  pursued  by  the  sportsman,  ran  into  a  hole  which  they 
had  burrowed  in  the  talus,  at  ify  fig.  25.  On  reaching  as  far 
into  the  opening  as  the  length  of  his  arm,  he  drew  out,  to 
his  surprise,  one  of  the  long  bones  of  the  human  skeleton;  and 
his  curiosity  being  excited,  and  having  a  suspicion  that  the 
hole  communicated  with  a  subterranean  cavity,  he  commenced 
digging  a  trench  through  the  middle  of  the  talus,  and  in  a 
few  hours  found  himself  opposite  a  large  heavy  slab  of  rock, 
/  A,  placed  vertically  against  the  entrance.  Having  removed 
this,  ho  discovered  on  the  other  side  of  it  an  arched  cavity,  a, 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  its  greatest  height,  ten  in  width,  and 
seven  in  horizontal  depth.  It  was  almost  filled  with  bones, 
among  which  were  two  entire  skulls,  which  he  recognized  at 
once  as  human.  The  people  of  Aurignac,  astonished  to  hear 
of  the  occurrence  of  so  many  human  relics  in  so  lonely  a  spot, 
flocked  to  the  cave,  and  Dr.  Amiel,  the  Mayor,  ordered  all  the 
bones  to  be  taken  out  and  reinterred  in  the  parish  cemetery.  ^ 
But  before  this  was  done,  having  as  a  medical  man  a  know* 
ledge  of  anatomy,  he  ascertained  by  counting  the  homologous 
bones  that  they  must  have  formed  parts  of  no  less  than  seven- 
teen skeletons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages;  some  so  young  that 
the  ossification  of  some  of  the  bones  was  incomplete.  He  also 
remarked  that  the  size  of  the  adults  was  such  as  to  imply  a 
race  of  small  stature.  Unfortunately,  the  skulls  were  injured 
in  the  transfer;  and  what  is  worse,  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
years,  when  M.  Lartet  visited  Aurignac,  the  village  sexton 
was  unable  to  tell  him  in  what  exact  place  the  trench  was 
dug,  into  which  the  skeletons  had  been  thrown :  so  that  this 
rich  harvest  of  ethnological  knowledge  seems  forever  lost  to 
the  antiquary  and  geologist.  • 

tf.  Lartet,  having  been  shown,  in  1860,  the  remains  of  some  . 

13 
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extinct  animals  and  works  of  art,  found  in  digging  the 
original  trench  made  by  Bonnemaison  through  the  bed  d 
nnder  the  talas^  and  some  others  bronght  ont  from  the  interior 
of  the  grotto^  determined  to  investigate  systematically  what 
remained  intact  of  the  deposits  outside  and  inside  the  vault, 
those  inside^  underlying  the  human  skeletons,  being  supposed 
to  consist  entirely  of  made  ground.  Having  obtained  the 
assistance  of  some  intelligent  workmen,  he  personally  super- 
intended their  labors^  and  found  outside  the  grotto,  resting 
on  the  sloping  terrace  h  k,  the  layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal 
Cy  about  seven  inches  thick,  extending  over  an  area  of  six  or 
seven  square  yards,  and  going  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto,  and  no  farther,  there  being  no  cinders  or  charcoal  in 
the  interior.  Among  the  cinders  outside  the  vault  were  frag- 
ments of  fissile  sandstone,  reddened  by  heat,  which  were 
observed  to  rest  on  a  levelled  surface  of  nummulitic  limestone 
and  to  have  formed  a  hearth.  The  nearest  place  from  whence 
such  slabs  of  sandstone  could  have  been  brought  was  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

Among  the  ashes,  and  in  some  overlying  earthy  layers,  <i, 
separating  the  ashes  from  the  talus  e,  were  a  great  variety 
of  bones  and  implements;  among  the  latter  not  fewer 
than  a  hundred  flint  articles, — ^knives,  projectiles,  sling- 
stones,  and  chips, — and  among  them  one  of  those  siliceous 
cores  or  nuclei  with  numerous  facets,  from  which  flint  flakes 
or  knives  had  been  struck  off,  seeming  to  prove  that  some 
instruments  were  occasionally  manufactured  on  the  very 
spot 

Among  other  articles  outside  the  entrance  was  found  a 
stone  of  a  circular  form,  and  flattened  on  two  sides,  with  a 
central  depression,  composed  of  a  tough  rock  which  does  not 
belong  to  that  region  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  instrument  is 
supposed  by  the  Danish  antiquaries  to  have  been  used  for 
removing  by  skilful  blows  the  edges  of  flint  knives,  the 
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fingers  and  thumb  being  placed  in  the  two  opposite  depres- 
sions daring  the  operation.  Among  the  bone  instruments 
were  arrows  without  barbs,  and  other  tools  made  of  rein- 
deer horn,  and  a  bodkin  formed  out  of  the  more  compact 
horn  of  the  roe-deer.  This  instrument  was  well  shaped, 
and  sharply  pointed,  and  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation 
that  it  might  still  be  used  for  piercing  the  tough  skins  of 
animals. 

Scattered  through  the  same  ashes  and  earth  were  the 
bones  of  the  various  species  of  animals  enumerated  in  the 
subjoined  lists,  with  the  exception  of  two,  marked  with 
an  asterisk,  which  only  occurred  in  the  interior  of  the 
grotto : — 

1.  Carhitora. 

N«aib«r  of  lndMd««]fl. 

1.  Ur§u9  apelmu  {eu,TB-he%T) 6  —    6 

2.  Umu  Areto9f  (brown  bear) 

3.  Meltt  TViziM  (badger) 1  —    2 

4.  Puioriv  vulgaru  (pole-oat) 

b.^Ftli9  tpeUea  (caTe-lion).^ 

6.  FelU  Ca<tw /ervf  (wild-cat) 

7.  J7y«i»a  tpe/iea  (oaye-hyena) 5 —    6 

8.  CanU  LupuM  (iroXt) 8 

9.  ConiM  Vulp€9{j[o±) 18  —  20 

2.  Hrrbitora. 

1.  Elepkat  primigentut  (mammoth,  two  molars). 

2.  J2&t«io««ro«  eieJkorJkitiiM  (Siberian  rhinoeeroi) 1 

8.  Eqmu  Oahallu§  (hone) 12  —  16 

4.  Bquui  Annutf  {mb) 1 

5.*Am  Serofa  (pig,  two  inoiflon). 

8.  CervvM  Elapku9  {nttkg) 1 

7.  JVegroeero*  i7»6«mtcii*  (gigan tie  Irish  deer) 1 

8.  C  Obpreofif*  (roebnch) 8—4 

8.  a  TaraiMliw  (reindeer) 10  —  12 

10.  BU<mEuropmu»{9XLiwi)xt) 12  —  15 

The  bones  of  the  herbivora  were  the  most  numerous,  and 
all  those  on  the  outside  of  the  grotto  which  had  contained 
marrow  were  invariably  split  open,  as  if  for  its  extraction, 
many  of  them  being  also  burnt.     The  spongy  parts,  more- 
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over,  were  wanting,  having  been  eaten  off  and  gnawed  after 
they  were  broken,  the  work,  according  to  M.  Lartet,  of 
hyenas,  the  bones  and  coprolites  of  which  were  plentifally 
mixed  with  the  cinders,  and  dispersed  through  the  overlying 
soil  d.  These  beasts  of  prey  are  supposed  to  have  prowled 
about  the  spot  and  fed  on  such  relics  of  the  funeral  feasts  as 
remained  after  the  retreat  of  the  human  visitors,  or  during 
the  intervals  between  successive  funeral  ceremonies  which 
accompanied  the  interment  of  the  corpses  within  the  sepul- 
chre. Many  of  the  bones  were  also  streaked,  as  if  the  flesh 
had  been  scraped  off  by  a  flint  instrument. 

Among  the  various  proofs  that  the  bones  were  fresh  when 
brought  to  the  spot,  it  is  remarked  that  those  of  the  herbivora 
not  only  bore  the  marks  of  having  had  the  marrow  extracted 
and  having  afterwards  been  gnawed  and  in  part  devoured  as 
if  by  carnivorous  beasts,  but  that  they  had  also  been  acted 
upon  by  fire  (and  this  was  especially  noticed  in  one  case  of  a 
cave-bear's  bone),  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they 
retained  in  them  at  the  time  all  their  animal  matter. 

Among  other  quadrupeds  which  appear  to  have  been  eaten 
at  the  funeral  feasts,  and  of  which  the  bones  occurred  among 
the  ashes,  were  those  of  a  young  Bhinoceros  tichorhinus,  the 
bones  of  which  had  been  split  open  for  the  extraction  of  the 
marrow,  and  gnawed  by  a  beast  of  prey  at  both  extremities. 

Outside  of  the  great  slab  of  stone  forming  the  door,  not 
one  human  bone  occurred;  inside  of  it  there  were  found, 
mixed  with  loose  soil,  the  remains  of  as  many  as  seventeen 
human  individuals,  besides  some  works  of  art  and  bones  of 
animals.  We  know  nothing  of  the  arrangement  of  these 
bones  when  they  were  first  broken  into.  M.  Lartet  infers, 
from  the  small  height  and  dimensions  of  the  vault,  that  the 
bodies  were  bent  down  upon  themselves  in  a  squatting  atti- 
tude, a  posture  known  to  have  been  adopted  in  most  of  the 
sepulchres  of  primitive  times;  and  he  has  so  represented  them 
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in  his  restoration  of  the  cave.  His  artist  also  has  inad- 
vertently, in  the  same  drawing,  delineated  the  arched  grotto 
as  if  it  were  shaped  veiy  regalarly  and  smoothly,  like  a  finished 
piece  of  masonry,  whereas  the  surface  was  in  truth  as  uneven 
and  irregular  as  are  the  roofk  of  all  natural  grottos. 

There  was  no  stalagmite  in  the  grotto,  and  M.  Lartet,  an 
experienced  investigator  of  ossiferous  caverns  in  the  south  of 
France,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  hones  and  soil 
found  in  the  inside  were  artificially  introduced. .  The  sub- 
stratum, bf  fig.  25,  which  remained  ailer  the  skeletons  had 
been  removed,  was  about  two  feet  thick.  In  it  were  found 
about  ten  detached  human  bones,  including  a  molar  tooth ', 
and  M.  Delesse  ascertained  by  careful  analysis  of  one  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  the  bones  of  a  rhinoceros,  bear,  and  some  other 
extinct  animals,  that  they  all  contained  precisely  the  same 
proportion  of  azote,  or  had  lost  an  equal  quantity  of  their 
animal  matter.  My  friend  Mr.  Evans,  before  cited,  has  sug- 
gested to  me  that  such  a  fact,  taken  alone,  may  not  be  con- 
clusive in  favor  of  the  equal  antiquity  of  the  human  and 
other  remains,  although  it  has  no  doubt  an  important  bearing 
on  the  case,  because,  had  the  human  skeletons  been  found  to 
contain  more  gelatine  than  those  of  the  extinct  mammalia,  it 
would  have  shown  that  they  were  the  more  modern  of  the 
two.  But  it  is  possible  that  after  a  bone  has  gone  on 
losing  its  animal  matter  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  may  then 
part  with  no  more  so  long  as  it  continues  enveloped  in  the 
same  matrix,  so  that  if  all  the  bones  have  lain  for  many  thou- 
sands of  years  in  a  particular  soil,  they  may  all  have  reached 
long  ago  the  maximum  of  decomposition  attainable  in  such  a 
matrix.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  proof  of  the  con- 
temporaneousness of  man  and  the  extinct  animals  does  not 
depend  simply  on  the  identity  of  their  mineral  condition. 
The  chemical  analysis  of  M.  Delesse  is  only  a  fact  in  corro- 
boration of  a  great  mass  of  other  evidence. 
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Mixed  with  the  human  bones  inside  the  grotto  first  re- 
moved by  Bonnemaison,  were  eighteen  small,  ronnd,  and  flat 
plates  of  a  white  shelly  substance,  made  of  some  species  of 
cockle  {Oardium)f  pierced  through  the  middle  as  if  for  being 
strung  into  a  bracelet.  In  the  substratum  also  in  the  interior 
examined  by  M.  Lartet  was  found  the  tusk  of  a  young  Ursiis 
speloeus,  the  crown  of  which  had  been  stripped  of  its  enamel, 
and  which  had  been  carved  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  head 
of  a  bird.  It  was  perforated  length  wise,  as  if  for  suspension  as 
an  ornament  or  amulet.  A  flint  knife  also  was  found  in  the  in- 
terior, which  had  evidently  never  been  used;  in  this  respect 
unlike  the  numerous  worn  specimens  found  outside,  so  that  it 
is  conjectured  that  it  may,  like  other  associated  works  of  art, 
have  been  placed  there  as  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

A  few  teeth  of  the  cave-lion,  Felis  speUea,  and  two  tusks 
of  the  wild  boar,  also  found  in  the  interior,  were  memorials, 
perhaps,  of  the  chase.  No  remains  of  the  same  animals  were 
met  with  among  the  external  relics. 

On  the  whole,  the  bones  of  animals  inside  the  vault  offer  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  those  of  the  exterior,  being  all  entire 
and  uninjured,  none  of  them  broken,  gnawed,  half  eaten, 
scraped,  or  burnt,  like  those  lying  among  the  ashes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  great  slab  which  formed  the  portal.  The 
bones  of  the  interior  seem  to  have  been  clothed  with  their 
flesh,  when  buried  in  the  layer  of  loose  soil  strewed  over  the 
floor.  In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  many  bones  of  the 
skeleton  were  oflen  observed  to  be  in  juxta-position,  and  in 
one  spot  nearly  all  the  bones  of  an  Uraus  spdasus  were  lying 
together  uninjured.  Add  to  this  the  entire  absence  in  the 
interior  of  cinders  and  charcoal,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  we  have  here  an  example  of  an  ancient  place  of  sepul- 
ture, closed  at  the  opening  so  effectually  against  the  hyenas 
or  other  carnivora  that  no  marks  of  their  teeth  appear  on 
any  of  the  bones,  whether  human  or  brute. 
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Jonathan  Carver,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  ITorth 
America  in  1766-68  (eh.  xv.),  gave  a  minute  account  of  the 
funeral  rites  of  an  Indian  tribe  which  inhabited  the  country 
now  called  Minnesota,  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Peter's  Biver 
with  the  Mississippi;  and  Schiller,  in  his  famous  '^Nado- 
wessische  Todtenklage,"  has  faithfully  embodied  in  a  poetic 
dirge  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  ceremonies  so  gra- 
phically described  by  the  American  traveller,  not  omitting  the 
many  funeral  gifts  which,  we  are  told,  were  placed  <'in  a  cave'' 
with  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  lines  beginning, ''  Bringot 
her  die  letzton  Gaben,"  have  been  thus  translated,  truth- 
fully, and  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  original,  by  Sir  E.  L. 
Bulwer  :* — 

**  Hare  bring  the  last  gifts ! — and  with  these 
The  last  lament  be  said ; 
Let  all  that  pleased,  and  jet  maj  please, 
Be  buried  with  the  dead. 

"  Beneath  his  head  the  hatehet  hide. 
That  he  so  stoatly  swung ; 
And  plaee  the  bear's  fat  haunoh  beside-^ 
The  journey  hence  is  long  ! 

"And  let  the  knife  new-sharpened  be 
That  on  the  battle-day 
Shore  with  quick  strokes — he  took  but  three — 
The  foeman's  scalp  away ! 

"  The  paints  that  warriors  love  to  use, 
Place  here  within  his  hand, 
That  he  may  shine  with  ruddy  hues 
Amidst  the  spirit-land." 

If  we  accept  M.  Lartet's  interpretation  of  the  ossiferous  de* 
posits  of  Aurignac,  both  inside  and  outside  the  grotto,  they 
add  nothing  to  the  palffiontological  evidence  in  favor  of 
man's  antiquity,  for  wo  have  seen  all  the  same  mammalia 
associated  elsewhere  with  flint  implements,  and  some  species, 
such  as  the  Elephas  antiquus,  Rhinoceros  hemitcechuSf  and 
Sippopotamus  major,  missing  here,  have  been  met  with  in 

*  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller. 
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other  places.  An  argument,  however^  having  an  opposite 
leaning  may  perhaps  be  founded  on  the  phenomena  of 
Aurignac.  It  may — ^indeed,  it  has  been  said,  that  they  imply 
that  some  of  the  extinct  mammalia  survived  nearly  to  onr 
time. 

First, — ^Because  of  the  modem  style  of  the  works  of  art 
at  Aurignac. 

Secondly, — ^Because  of  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  change 
in  the  physical  geography  of  the  countiy  since  the  cave  was 
used  for  a  place  of  sepulture. 

•  In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  the  utensils, 
it  is  said,  of  bone  and  stone  indicate  a  more  advanced  state  of 
the  arts  than  the  flint  implements  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens. 
M.  Lartet,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  they  do  not,  and  thinks 
that  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  fabricators  of  the 
various  spear-headed  and  other  tools  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme  possessed  no  bone  instruments  or  ornaments  resem- 
bling those  discovered  at  Aurignac.  These  last,  moreover, 
he  regards  as  extremely  rude  in  comparison  with  others  of  the 
stone  period  in  France,  which  can  be  proved  palceontologically, 
at  least  by  strong  negative  evidence,  to  be  of  subsequent  date. 
Thus,  for  example,  at  Savigne,  near  Civray,  in  the  department 
of  Yienne,  tbero  is  a  cave  in  which  there  are  no  extinct  mam- 
malia, but  where  remains  of  the  reindeer  abound.  The 
works  of  art  of  the  stone  period  found  there  indicate  con- 
siderable progress  in  skill  beyond  that  attested  by  the  objects 
found  in  the  Aurignac  grotto.  Among  the  Savigne  articles 
there  is  a  stag's  horn,  on  which  figures  of  two  animals,  ap- 
parently meant  for  deer,  are  engraved  in  outline,  as  if  by  a 
sharp-pointed  fiint.  In  another  cave,  that  of  Massat,  in  the 
department  of  Ariege,  which  M.  Lartet  ascribes  to  the  period 
of  the  aurochs,  a  quadruped  which  survived  the  reindeer  in 
the  south  of  France,  there  are  bone  instruments  of  a  still  more 
advanced  state  of  the  arts,  as,  for  example,  barbed  arrows 
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with  a  snuUI  canal  in  each,  belioved  to  have  served  for  the 
inaertion  of  poison;  also  a  needle  of  bird's  bone»  finely  shaped, 
with  an  eje  or  perforation  at  one  end,  and  a  sta^s  horn,  on 
whi(*h  is  carved  a  representation  of  a  bear's  head,  and  a  hole 
at  one  end  as  if  for  suspending  it.  In  this  figure  wo  see,  says 
JL  Lartet,  what  may  perhaps  be  the  earliest  known  example 
of  lines  ased  to  express  shading. 

The  iaana  of  the  aurochs  (Bison  Europ^tus)  agrees  with 
that  of  the  earlier  lako-dwellings  in  Switaerland,  in  which 
hitherto  the  reindeer  is  wanting;  whereas  the  reindeer  has 
been  found  in  a  Swiss  cave,  in  Hont  Saldve,  supposed  by 
Lartet  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  lake-dweUingn. 

According  to  this  view,  the  mammalian  fauna  has  undergone 
at  least  two  fluctuations  since  the  remains  of  some  extinct 
qoadrupeds  were  eaten,  and  others  buried  as  funeral  gifts 
in  the  sepulchral  vault  of  Aurignac. 

As  to  the  abfienco  of  any  marked  changes  in  the  physical 
eoofiguration  of  the  diMtriot  since  the  same  grotto  waH  a  place 
of  S4*pultnre,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  nornuil  vtate 
of  the  earth's  surface  to  be  undergoing  great  alterations  in 
ODe  place,  while  other  areas,  often  in  close  proximity,  remain 
for  ages  without  any  mo<lification.  In  one  region,  rivers 
are  deepening  and  widening  their  channeU,  or  the  wavi*s 
of  the  sea  are  undermining  cliffs,  or  the  land  is  linking 
beneath  or  rising  above  the  waters,  century  after  century,  or 
the  volrano  is  pciuring  forth  torrents  of  lava  or  ^  ho  went  of 
asbc«;  while,  in  tracts  hard  by,  the  ancient  fon-M.  or  ex tenMva 
heath, or  the  splendid  city,  continue  s<'HtliIeH<(  and  motionless. 
Had  the  talus  which  concealed  (Vom  view  the  nnrient  hearth 
with  its  cinders  and  the  maH««ive  Btone  portal  of  the  Aurignao 
f^iU}  e^*aped  all  human  interfere  nee  tor  thoiiitandrt  of  years 
to  come,  there  is  no  reason  to  unpiHMte  that  the  nmall  ntream 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Fajoles  wouM  have  umlrr mined  it. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  period  the  only  alteration  might  have 
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been  the  thickening  of  the  taloB  which  protected  the  loose 
cinders  and  bones  from  waste.  We  behold  in  many  a  vaUej 
of  Auvergne,  within  fifty  feet  of  the  present  riTer-channel,  a 
volcanic  cone  of  loose  ashes,  with  a  crater  at  its  srunmit,  from 
which  powerful  currents  of  basaltic  lava  have  poured,  usurping 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  torrent.  By  the  action  of  the  stream, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  vast  masses  of  the  hard  columnar  basalt 
have  been  removed,  pillar  after  pillar,  and  much  vesicular 
lava,  as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  Puy  Bouge,  near 
Ghalucet,  and  of  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  near  Nechers.*  The 
rivers  have  even  in  some  cases,  as  the  Sioule,  near  Chalncet, 
cut  through  not  only  the  basalt  which  dispossessed  them  of 
their  ancient  channels,  but  have  actually  eaten  fifty  feet  into 
the  subjacent  gneiss;  yet  the  cone,  an  incoherent  heap  of 
BCoria3  and  spongy  ejectamenta,  stands  unmolested.  Had  the 
waters  once  risen,  even  for  a  day,  so  high  as  to  reach  the 
level  of  the  base  of  one  of  these  cones, — ^had  there  been  a  single 
flood  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height  since  the  last  eruption  oc- 
curred, a  great  part  of  these  volcanoes  must  inevitably  have 
been  swept  away  as  readily  as  all  traces  of  the  layer  of  cinders; 
and  the  accompanying  bones  would  have  been  obliterated  by 
the  Bodes  near  Aurignac,  had  it  risen,  since  the  days  of  the 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  cave-bear,  fifty  feet  above  its 
present  level. 

The  Aurignac  cave  adds  no  new  species  to  the  list  of 
extinct  quadrupeds,  which  we  have  elsewhere,  and  by  inde- 
pendent evidence,  ascertained  to  have  once  flourished  con- 
temporaneously with  man.  But  if  the  fossil  memorials  have 
been  correctly  interpreted, — if  we  have  here  before  us  at  the 
northern  base  of  tbe^  Pyrenees  a  sepulchral  vault  with 
skeletons  of  human  beings,  consigned  by  friends  and 
relatives  to  their  last  resting-place, — ^if  we  have  also  at  the 

*  Sorope's  Voloanoes  of  Central  France,  p.  97, 1S58. 
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porUl  of  the  tomb  the  relics  of  fbnerml  feasta,  and  within  it 
indic-ationfl  of  viands  destined  for  the  use  of  the  departed  on 
their  way  to  a  land  of  spirits ;  while  among  the  Aineral  gifla 
are  weapons  wherewith  in  other  fields  to  chase  the  gigantic 
deer,  the  cave-lioni  the  cave-bear,  and  woolly  rhinoceros, — 
we  have  at  last  saocceded  in  tracing  back  the  sacred  rites  of 
bnrialy  and,  more  inten^sting  still,  a  belief  in  a  Aiture  state, 
to  times  long  anterior  to  those  of  history  and  tradition. 
Kude  and  supemtitious  as  may  have  been  the  savage  of  that 
remote  era^  he  still  deserved,  by  cherishing  hopes  of  a  here- 
after, the  epithet  of  **  noble,'*  which  Dryden  gave  to  what  he 
seems  to  have  pictured  to  himself  as  the  primitive  condition 
of  our  race:— 

•'M  V9im  tnC  mad*  aaa, 
Whm  wild  la  wood*  Um  aobto  Mvagt 


Mig*  or  efMMd%  Pari  L,  aal  L 
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CHAPTER  XL 

AGB  OF  HUMAN  FOSSILS  OF  LB  PUY  IN  CENTRAL  FRANCE  AND 
OF  NATCHEZ  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  DISCUSSED. 

QVBSTIOir  AS  TO  THI  AUTHBNTIOITT  OF  THE  FOSSIL  MAK  OV  DBVISBy 
NEAR  LB  PUT-BN-YBLAT,  CONSIDBBBD — ^ANTIQUITT  OF  THB  HUMAH  &AOB 
IMPLIBD  BT  THAT  FOSSIL — SUCCBSSIYB  PBBIODS  OF  YOLOANIO  ACTION  IB 
CENTRAL  FBAHOB-^WITH  WHAT  CHAHGBS  IN  THBMAMMALIAB  FAUNA  THBT 
0OKBB8POND — THB  BLBPHA8  MBBIDI0NALI8  ANTBRIOB  IN  TIMB  TO  THB 
IMPLBMBNT-BBABINa  GBAYBL  OF  ST.  ACHBUL — ^AUTHBNTICITT  OF  THB 
HUMAN  FOSSIL  OF  NATCHBE  ON  THB  MISSISSIPPI,  DISCUSSED — THB 
NATCHEZ  DEPOSIT,  CONTAINING  BONES  OF  MASTODON  AND  MBOALONTZ, 
PBOBABLY  NOT  OLDB&  THAN  THB  FLINT  IMPLBMBNT8  OF  ST.  ACHBUL. 

A  MONG  the  fossil  remains  of  the  human  species  suppose^ 
"^^  to  have  claims  to  high  antiquity,  and  which  have  for 
many  years  attracted  attention,  two  of  the  most  prominent 
examples  are — 

First, — "The  fossil  man  of  Denise,"  comprising  the  re- 
mains of  more  than  one  skeleton,  found  in  a  volcanic  breccia 
near  the  town  of  Le  Puy-en-Velay,  in  Central  France. 

Secondly, — The  fossil  human  bone  of  Katchez,  on  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  a  deposit  contain- 
ing remains  of  mastodon  and  megalonyx.  Having  carefully 
examined  the  sites  of  both  of  these  celebrated  fossils,  I  shall 
consider  in  this  chapter  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which 
the  remote  date  of  their  entombment  is  inferred. 


Fossil  Man  of  Denise, 

An  account  of  the  fossil  remains,  so  called,  was  first  published 
in  1844,  by  M.  Aymard  of  Le  Puy,  a  writer  of  deservedly 
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high  authority  hoth  as  a  palffiontologist  and  archsdologist.* 
M.  Pictet,  after  visiting  Le  Pay  and  investigating  the  site 
of  the  alleged  discovery^  was  satisfied  that  the  fossil  bones 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  last  volcanic  eruptions  of  Yelay; 
but  expressly  stated  in  his  impot  tant  treatise  on  paleontology 
that  this  conclusion,  though  it  might  imply  that  man  had 
coexisted  with  the  extinct  elephant,  did  not  draw  with  it  the 
admission  that  the  human  race  was  anterior  in  date  to  the 
filling  of  the  caverns  of  France  and  Belgium  with  the  bones 
of  extinct  mammalia.f 

At  a  meeting  of  the  <^  Scientific  Congress''  of  France,  held 
at  Le  Puy  in  1856,  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  Denise 
fossil  bones  was  fully  gone  into,  and  in  the  report  of  their 
proceedings  published  in  that  year  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  most  skilful  osteologists  respecting  the  point  in  con- 
troversy are  recorded.  The  late  Abbe  Croizet,  a  most 
experienced  collector  of  fossil  bones  in  the  volcanic  regions 
of  Central  France,  and  an  able  naturalist,  and  the  late  M. 
Laurillard,  of  Paris,  who  assisted  Cuvier  in  modelling  many 
fossil  bones,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  museum  of  the 
Jardin,  declared  their  opinion  that  the  specimen  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  Lo  Puy  is  no  counterfeit.  They  believed 
the  human  bones  to  have  been  enveloped  by  natural  causes 
m  the  tuface6us  matrix  in  which  we  now  see  them. 

In  the  year  1859,  Professor  Hebcrt  and  M.  Lartet  visited 
Le  Puy,  expressly  to  investigate  the  same  specimen,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  bones  and  their  geological 
age.  Later  in  the  same  year,  I  went  myself  to  Le  Puy, 
having  the  same  object  in  view,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  there  my  friend  Mr.  Poulctt  Scrope,  with  whom  I  ex- 
amined the  Montague  de  Denise,  where  a  peasant  related  to 
us  how  he  had  dug  out  the  specimen  with  his  own  hands  and 

*  Bulletin  de  1ft  Soci6t6  G^ologtqne  f  Trait6  de  Pal^ontologie,  torn.  L  p. 
de  France,  1844,  1845, 1847.  152, 1853. 
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in  hiB  own  vineyard,  not  far  from  the  snmmit  of  the  volcano.  I 
employed  a  lahorer  to  make  under  his  directions  some  fresh 
excavations,  following  up  those  which  had  heen  made  a  month 
earlier  by  MM.  Hubert  and  Lartet,  in  the  hope  of  verifying 
the  tme  position  of  the  fossils,  but  all  of  us  witlM>iit  success. 
We  failed  even  to  find  in  situ  may  exact  counterpart  of  the 
stone  of  the  Le  Poy  Museum. 

The  osseous  remains  of  that  specimen  consist  of  a  frontal 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  skull,  including  the  upper  jaw 
with  teeth,  both  of  an  adult  and  young  individual ;  also  a 
radius,  some  lumbar  vertebm,  and  some  metatarsal  bones. 
They  are  all  imbedded  in  a  light  porous  tuff,  resembling  in 
color  and  mineral  composition  the  ejectamenta  of  several  of 
the  latest  eruptions  of  Benisc.  But  none  of  the  bones  pener 
trate  into  another  part  of  the  same  specimen,  which  consists 
of  a  more  compact  rock  thickly  laminated.  Novcrtheloss,  I 
agree  with  the  Abbe  Croiset  and  M.  Aymard,  that  it  is  not 
conceivable  even  that  the  less  coherent  part  of  the  museum 
specimen  which  envelops  the  human  bones  should  have  been 
artificially  put  together,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  certain  other  slabs  of  tuff  which  wore  afterwards  sold  as 
coming  from  the  same  place,  and  which  also  contained  human 
remains.  Whether  some  of  these  were  spurious  or  not  is  a 
question  more  difficiflt  to  decide.  One  of  them,  now  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Pichot-Dumazel,  an  advocate  of  Le  Puy,  is 
suspected  of  having  had  some  plaster  of  Paris  introduced  into 
it  to  bind  the  bones  more  firmly  together  in  the  loose  vol- 
canic tuff.  I  was  assured  that  a  dealer  in  objects  of  natural 
history  at  Le  Puy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  se- 
curing the  cohesion  in  that  manner  of  fragments  of  broken 
bones,  and  the  juxta-position  of  uninjured  ones  found  free 
and  detachable  in  loose  volcanic  tuffs.  From  this  to  the 
fabrication  of  a  factitious  human  fossil  was,  it  is  suggested, 
but  a  short  step.    But  in  reference  to  M.  Pichot's  specimen, 
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an  expert  anatomiflt  remarked  to  me  that  it  would  far  exceed 
the  skilly  whether  of  the  peasant  who  owned  the  vineyard  or 
of  the  dealer  above  mentioned,  to  pnt  together  in  their  true 
position  all  the  thirty-eight  bones  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  or 
the  sixteen  of  the  wrist,  without  making  any  mistake,  and 
especially  without  mixing  those  of  the  right  with  the  ho- 
mologous bones  of  the  left  hand,  assuming  that  they  had 
brought  bones  from  some  other  spot,  and  then  artificially 
introduced  them  into  a  mixture  of  volcauic  tuff  and  plaster 
of  Paris. 

Granting,  however,  that  the  high  prices  given  for  "  human 
fossils"  at  Le  Fuy  may  have  led  i^o  the  perpetration  of  some 
frauds,  it  is  still  an  interesting  question  to  consider  whether 
the  admission  of  the  genuineness  of  a  single  fossil,  such  as 
that  now  in  the  museum  at  Le  Puy,  would  lead  us  to  assign 
a  higher  antiquity  to  the  existence  of  man  in  France  than  is 
deducible  from  many  other  facts  explained  in  the  last  seven 
chapters.  In  reference  to  this  point,  I  may  observe,  that 
although  I  was  not  able  to  fix  with  precision  jthe  exact  bed  in 
the  volcanic  mountain  from  which  the  rock  containing  the 
human  bones  was  taken,  M.  Felix  Bobert  has,  nevertheless, 
after  studying  <Hhe  volcanic  alluviums''  of  Denise,  ascer- 
tained that,  on  the  side  of  Cheyrac  and  the  village  of 
Malouteyre,  blocks  of  tuff  frequently  occur  exactly  like  the 
one  in  the  museum.  That  tuff  he  considers  a  product  of 
the  latest  eruption  of  the  volcano.  In  it  have  been  found 
the  remains  of  Sycena  spelcea  and  Hippopotamus  major. 
The  eruptions  of  steam  and  gaseous  matter  which  burst 
forth  from  the  crater  of  Denise  broke  through  laminated 
tertiary  clays,  small  pieces  of  which,  some  of  fhem  scarcely 
altered,  others  half  converted  into  8cori»,  were  cast  out 
in  abundance,  while  other  portions  must  have  been  in  a 
state  of  argillaceous  mud.  Showers  of  such  materials  would 
be  styled  by  the  Neapolitans  *^  aqueous  lava"  or  <<lava  d'aqua," 
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and  we  may  well  suppose  that  some  human  individualSi 
if  any  existed,  would,  together  with  wild  animals,  be  occa- 
sionally overwhelmed  in  these  tuffs.  From  near  the  place 
on  the  mountain  whence  the  block  with  human  bones  now 
in  the  museum  is  said  to  have  gome,  a  stream  of  lava,  well 
marked  by  its  tabular  structure,  flowed  down  the  flanks  of 
the  hill,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Borne, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Loire,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which 
stands  the  town  of  Le  Fuy.  Its  continuous  extension  to  so 
low  a  level  clearly  shows  that  the  valley  had  already  been 
deepened  to  within  a  few  feet  of  its  present  depth  at  the  time 
of  the  flowing  of  the  lava. 

We  know  that  the  alluvium  of  the  same  district,  having  a 
similar  relation  to  the  present  geographical  outline  of  the 
valleys,  is  of  post-pliocene  date,  for  it  contains  around  Le  Fuy 
the  bones  of  Elephas  primigenius  and  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus; 
and  this  affords  us  a  palsBontological  test  of  the  age  of  the 
human  skeleton  of  Denise,  if  the  latter  be  assumed  to  be 
coeval  with  the  lava  stream  above  referred  to. 

It  is  important  to  dwell  on  this  point,  because  some  geolo- 
gists have  felt  disinclined  to  believe  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  "  fossil  man  of  Denise,"  on  the  ground  that,  if  conceded, 
it  would  imply  that  the  human  race  was  contemporary  with 
an  older  fauna,  or  that  of  the  Elephas  meridioncUis.  Such  a 
fauna  is  found  fossil  in  another  layer  of  tuff  covering  the  slope 
of  Denise,  opposite  to  that  where  the  museum  specimen  was 
exhumed.  The  quadrupeds  obtained  from  that  more  ancient 
tuff  comprise  Elephas  meridionalis,  Hippopotamus  major, 
Rhinoceros  megarhinus,  Antilope  torticomiSj  Hycsna  brevi- 
rostris,  and  twelve  others  of  the  genera  horse,  ox,  stag,  goat, 
tiger,  &c.,  all  supposed  to  be  of  extinct  species.  This  toff, 
found  between  Malouteyre  and  Polignac,  M.  Eobert  regards 
as  the  product  of  a  much  older  eruption,  and  referable  to  the 
neighboring  Montague  de  St.  Anne,  a  volcano  in  a  much 
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more  wasted  and  denuded  state  than  Denise,  and  classed  by 
M.  Bertrand  de  Done  as  of  intermediate  age  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  cones  of  Yelay. 

The  fauna  to  which  Meplias  meridionalia  and  its  associates 
belong  can  be  shown  to  be  of  anterior  date,  in  the  north  of 
France,  to  the  flint  implements  of  St.  Acheal,  by  the  follow- 
ing train  of  reasoning.  The  valley  of  the  Seine  is  not  only 
geographically  contiguons  to  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  but 
its  ancient  alluvium  contains  the  same  mammoth  and  other 
fossil  species.  The  Eure,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Seine, 
in  its  way  to  join  that  river,  flows  in  a  valley  which  follows  a 
line  of  fault  in  the  chalk;  and  this  valley  is  seen  to  be  com* 
paratively  modem,  because  it  intersects  at  St.  Prest,  four 
miles  below  Chartres,  an  older  valley  belonging  to  an  ante- 
rior system  of  drainage,  and  which  has  been  filled  by  a  more 
ancient  fluviatile  alluvium,  consisting  of  sand  and  gravel, 
ninety  feet  thick.  I  have  examined  the  site  of  this  older 
drift,  and  the  fossils  have  been  determined  by  Dr.  Falconer. 
They  comprise  Elephas  meridionalis,  a  species  of  rhinoceros 
(not  B.  tichorhinus),  and  other  mammalia  differing  from  those 
of  the  implement-bearing  gravels  of  the  Seine  and  Somme. 
The  latter,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  mammoth,  might 
very  well  have  been  contemporary  with  the  modern  volcanic 
eruptions  of  Central  France;  and  we  may  presume,  even  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Denise  fossil,  that  man  may  have  witnessed 
these.  But  the  tuffs  and  gravels  in  which  the  Elephas  meri- 
dionalis  are  imbedded  were  synchronous  with  an  older  epochi 
of  volcanic  action,  to  which  the  cone  of  St.  Anne,  near  Le 
Puy,  and  many  other  mountains  of  M.  Bertrand  de  D.oue's 
middle  period,  belong,  having  cones  and  craters,  which  have 
undergone  much  waste  by  aqueous  erosion.  We  have  as  yet 
no  proof  that  man  witnessed  the  origin  of  these  hills  of  lava 
and  scorifis  of  the  middle  phase  of  volcanic  action. 

Some  surprise  was  expressed,  in  1856,  by  several  of  the 

14 
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assembled  naturalists  at  Le  'Pny,  that  the  skull  of  the  <'  fossil 
man  of  I>enise/'  although  contemporary  with  the  mammoth, 
and  coeval  with  the  last  eruptions  of  the  Le  Pnj  volcanoes^ 
should  be  of  the  ordinary  Caucasian  or  European  type;  bat 
the  observations  of  Professor  Huxley  on  the  Engis  skull,  cited 
in  the  fifth  chapter,  showing  the  near  approach  of  that  ancient 
cranium  to  the  European  standard,  will  help  to  remove  this 
source  of  perplexity. 

Suman  Fossil  of  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Dr.  Dowler's  attempt  to  calco- 
late,  in  years,  the  antiquity  of  the  human  skeleton  said  to 
have  been  buried  under  four  cypress  forests  in  the  delta  of 
the  Mississippi,  near  New  Orleans  (see  page  43).  In  that 
case  no  remains  of  extinct  animals  were  found  associated 
with  those  of  man :  but  in  another  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  a  human  bone,  accompanied  by  bones  of  the  mas- 
todon and  megalonyx,  is  supposed  to  have  been  washed  out 
of  a  more  ancient  alluvial  deposit. 

After  visiting  the  spot,  in  1846, 1  described  the  geological 
position  of  the  bones,  and  discussed  their  probable  age,  with 

Fig.  26. 


1  Moden  allarium  of  the  MiMisaippi.  2  Loam  or  loen. 

3,  /  Eocene,  4  Gretaoeoiifl. 

:a  stronger  bias,  I  must  confess,  as  to  the  antecedent  improba- 
bility of  the  contemporaneous  entombment  of  man  and  the 
mastodon  than  any  geologist  would  now  be  justified  in  enter- 
taining. 

In  the  latitude  of  Vicksburg,  82*»  50'  N.,  the  broad,  flat, 
alluvial  j»lain  of  <tibe  Mississippi,  a  b,  fig.  26,  is  bounded  on 
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its  eastern  side  by  a  table-land,  d  e,  about  two  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  river,  and  extending  twelve  miles  eastward 
with  a  gentle  upward  slope.  This  elevated  platform  ends 
abruptly  at  dy  in  a  line  of  perpendicular  cliffs  or  bluffs,  the 
base  of  which  is  continually  undermined  by  the  great  river. 

The  table-land,  d  e,  consists  at  Yicksburg,  through  which 
the  annexed  section,  fig.  26,  passes,  of  loam,  overlying  the 
tertiary  strata,//.  Between  the  loam  and  the  tertiary  form- 
ation there  is  usually  a  deposit  of  stratified  sand  and 
gravel,  containing  large  fragments  of  silicified  corals  and 
the  wreck  of  older  palseozoic  rocks.  The  age  of  this  inter- 
vening drift,  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  thick  at 
Natchez,  has  not  yet  been  determined ;  but  it  may  possibly 
belong  to  the  glacial  period.  Natchez  is  about  eighty  miles 
.  in  a  straight  line  south  of  Yicksburg,  on  the  same  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi.  Here  there  is  a  bluff,  the  upper  sixty 
feet  of  which  consists  of  a  continuous  portion  of  the  same 
calcareous  loam  as  at  Yicksburg,  equally  resembling  the 
Rheoish  loess  in  mineral  character  and  in  being  sometimes 
barren  of  fossils,  sometimes  so  full  of  them  that  bleached 
land-shells  stand  out  conspicuously  in  relief  in  the  vertical 
and  weathered  face  of  cliffs  which  form  the  banks  of  streams, 
everywhere  intersecting  the  loam. 

So  numerous  are  the  shells  that  I  was  able  to  collect  at 
Natchez,  in  a  few  hours,  in  1846,  no  less  than  twenty  species 
of  the  genera  Helix,  Helicina,  Pupa,  Cyclostoma,  Achatina^ 
and  Succinea,  all  identical  with  shells  now  living  in  the  same 
country ;  and  in  one  place  I  observed  (as  happens  also  occa- 
sionally in  the  valley  of  the  Ehine)  a  passage  of  the  loam 
with  land-shells  into  an  underlying  marly  deposit  of  sub- 
aqueous i  origin,  in  which  shells  of  the  genera  Limnea, 
Planorbis,  Paludina^  Physa,  and  Cyclas,  were  imbedded, 
also  consisting  of  recent  American  species.  Such  deposits, 
more  distinctly  stratified  than  the  loam  containing  land- 
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shells,  are  produced,  as  before  stated,  p.  129,  in  all  great 
allavial  plains,  where  the  river  shifts  its  position,  and  where 
marshes,  ponds,  and  lakes  are  formed  in  its  old  deserted 
channels.  In  this  part  of  America;  however,  it  may  have 
happened  that  some  of  these  lakes  were  caused  by  partial 
subsidences,  such  as  were  witnessed,  during  the  earthquakes 
of  1811-12,  around  New  Madrid,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Owing  to  the  destructible  nature  of  the  yellow  loam,  d  e, 
€g.  26,  every  streamlet  flowing  over  the  platform  has  cut 
for  itself,  in  its  way  to  the  Mississippi,  a  deep  gully  or  ra- 
vine; and  this  erosion  has  of  late  years,  especially  since  1812, 
proceeded  with  accelerated  speed,  ascribable  in  some  degree 
to  the  partial  clearing  of  the  native  forest,  but  partly  also 
to  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  of  1811-12.  By  that  con- 
vulsion the  region  around  Natchez  was  rudely  shaken  and 
much  fissured.  One  of  the  narrow  valleys  near  Natchez,  due 
to  this  fissuring,  is  now  called  the  Mammoth  Eavine.  Though 
no  less  than  seven  miles  long,  and  in  some  parts  sixty  feet 
deep,  I  was  assured  by  a  resident  proprietor,  Colonel  Wiley, 
that  it  had  no  existence  before  1812.  With  its  numerous 
ramifications,  it  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  formed  since 
the  earthquake  at  New  Madrid.  Before  that  event,  Colonel 
Wiley  had  ploughed  some  of  the  land  exactly  over  a  spot 
now  traversed  by  part  of  this  water-course. 

I  satisfied  myself  that  the  ravine  had  been  considerably 
enlarged  and  lengthened  a  short  time  before  my  visit,  and  it 
was  then  freshly  undermined  and  undergoing  constant  waste. 
From  a  clayey  deposit  immediately  below  the  yellow  loam, 
bones  of  the  Mastodon  Ohioticus,  a  species  of  megalonyx, 
bones  of  the  genera  Equus,  Bos,  and  others,  some  of  extinct 
and  others  presumed  to  be  of  living  species,  had  been 
detached,  and  had  fallen  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs.  Mingled 
with  the  rest,  the  pelvic  bone  of  a  man^  os  innominatunif 
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was  obtained  by  Dr.  Dickeson  of  Natchez,  in  whose  colleqtion 
I  saw  it.  It  appeared  to  be  quite  in  the  same  state  of  pre- 
servation and  was  of  the  same  black  color  as  the  other 
fossils,  and  was  believed  to  have  come  like  them  from  a  depth 
of  aboat  thirty  feet  from  the  surface.  In  my  <<  Second  Visit 
to  America/'  in  1846,*  I  suggested,  as  a  possible  explanation 
of  this  association  of  a  human  bone  with  remains  of  a  mastodon 
and  mogalonyx,  that  the  former  may  possibly  have  been 
derived  from  the  vegetable  soil  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  whereas 
the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia  were  dislodged  from  a  lower 
position,  and  both  may  have  fallen  into  the  same  heap  or  talus 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  The  pelvic  bone  might,  I  con- 
ceived, have  acquired  its  black  color  by  having  lain  for  years 
or  centuries  in  a  dark  superficial  peaty  soil,  common  in  that 
region.  I  was  informed  that  there  were  many  human  bones, 
in  old  Indian  graves  in  the  same  district,  stained  of  as  black 
a  dye.  On  suggesting  this  hypothesis  to  Colonel  Wiley,  of 
Natchez,  I  found  that  the  same  idea  had  already  occurred  to 
his  mind.  No  doubt,  had  the  pelvic  bone  belonged  to  any 
recent  mammifer  other  than  man,  such  a  theory  would  never 
have  been  resorted  to;  but  so  long  as  we  have  only  one 
isolated  case,  and  are  without  the  testimony  of  a  geologist 
who  was  present  to  behold  the  bone  when  still  engaged  in  the 
matrix,  and  to  extract  it  with  his  own  hands,  it  is  allowable  to 
suspend  our  judgment  as  to  the  high  antiquity  of  the  fossil. 

If,  however,  I  am  asked  whether  I  consider  the  Natchez 
loam,  with  land-shells  and  the  bones  of  mastodon  and  mega- 
lonyx,  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  alluvium  of  the  Somme 
containing  flint  implements  and  the  remains  of  the  mam- 
moth and  hyena,  I  must  declare  that  I  do  not.  Both  in 
Europe  and,  America  the  land  and  fresh-water  shells  accom- 
panying the  extinct  pachyderms  are  of  living  species,  and  I 
oould  detect  no  shell  in  the  Natchez  loam  so  foreign  to  the 

♦  VoL  iL  p.  197. 
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basin  of  the  Mississippi  as  is  the  Oyrena  flumincUis  to  the 
rivers  of  modern  Europe.  If^  therefore,  the  relative  ages  of 
the  Ficardy  and  Katchez  alluvium  were  to  be  decided  on 
conchological  data  alone,  the  fluvio-marine  beds  of  Abbeville 
might  rank  as  a  shade  older  than  the  loess  of  Natchez.  My 
reluctance  in  1846  to  regard  the  fossil  human  bone  as  of  post- 
pliocene  date  arose  in  part  ih>m  the  reflection  that  the  ancient 
loess  of  Natchez  is  anterior  in  time  to  the  whole  modern 
delta  of  the  Mississippi.  The  table-land,  d  e,  fig.  26,  p.  200, 
was,  I  believe,  once  a  part  of  the  original  alluvial  plain  or 
delta  of  the  great  river  before  it  was  upraised.  It  has  now 
risen  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  its  pristine  level. 
After  the  upheaval,  or  during  it,  the  Mississippi  cut  through 
the  old  fluviatile  formation  of  which  its  bluffs  are  now 
formed,  just  as  the  Bhine  has  in  many  parts  of  its  valley  ex- 
cavated a  passage  through  its  ancient  loess.  If  I  was  right 
in  calculating  that  the  present  delta  of  the  Mississippi  has 
required,  as  a  minimum  of  time,  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  years  for  its  growth,*  it  would  follow,  if  the  claims 
of  the  Natchez  man  to  have  coexisted  with  the  mastodon  are 
admitted,  that  North  America  was  peopled  more  than  a  thou- 
sand centuries  ago  by  the  human  race.  But,  even  were  that 
true,  we  could  not  presume,  reasoning  from  ascertained  geo- 
logical data,  that  the  Natchez  bone  was  anterior  in  date  to 
the  antique  flint  hatchets  of  St.  AcheuL'  When  we  ascend 
the  Mississippi  from  Natchez  to  Yicksbnrg,  and  then  enter 
the  Ohio,  we  are  accompanied  everywhere  by  a  continuous 
fringe  of  terraces  of  sand  and  gravel  at  a  certain  height  above 
the  alluvial  plain,  first  of  the  great  river,  and  then  of  its 
tributary.  We  also  find  that  the  older  alluvium  contains  the 
remains  of  mastodon  everywhere,  and  in  some  places,  as  at 
Evansville,  those  of  the  megalonyx.  As  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme  in  Europe,  those  old  post-pliocene  gravels  often  occur 

*  See  Principles  of  Geology. 
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at  more  than  one  level,  and  the  ancient  mounds  of  the  Ohio, 
with  their  works  of  art,  described  at  p.  39,  are  newer  than 
the  old  terraces  of  the  mastodon  period,  just  as  the  Gallo- 
Boman  tombs  of  St.  Acheul  or  the  Celtic  weapons  of  the 
Abbeville  peat  are  more  modern  than  the  tools  of  the  mam- 
moth-bearing alluvium. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  remind  the  reader  that  the  vertical 
movement  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  required  to  elevate 
the  loess  of  Natchez  to  its  present  height,  is  exceeded  by  the 
upheaval  which  the  marine  stratum  of  Cagliari,  containing 
pottery,  has  been  ascertained  by  Count  de  la  Marmora  to 
have  experienced,  p.  177.  Such  changes  of  level,  therefore, 
have  actually  occurred  in  Europe  in  the  human  epoch,  and 
may  therefore  have  happened  in  America.  In  the  second 
place,  I  may  observe  that,  if,  since  the  Katchez  mastodon  was 
imbedded  in  clay,  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  has  been 
formed,  so,  since  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  of  Abbeville 
and  Amiens  were  enveloped  in  fluviatile  mud  and  gravel,  to^^ 
gether  with  flint  tools,  a  great  thickness  of  peat  has  accumu*^ 
lated  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme ;  and  antecedently  to  the 
first  growth  of  peat  there  had  been  time  for  the  extinction, 
of  a  great  many  mammalia,  requiring,  perhaps,  as  shown  at 
p.  144,  a  lapse  of  ages  many  times  greater  than  that  de- 
manded  for  the  formation  of  thirty  feet  of  peat,  for  since  the 
earliest  growth  of  the  latter  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
species  of  mammalia  in  Europe. 

Should  future  researches,  therefore,  confirm  the  opinion 
that  the  Natchez  man  coexisted  with  the  mastodon,  it  would 
not  enhance  the  value  of  the  geological  evidence  in  favor  of 
man's  antiquity,  but  merely  render  the  delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi available  as  a  chronometer,  by  which  the  lapse  of  post- 
pliocene  time  could  be  measured  somewhat  less  vaguely  than 
by  any  means  of  measuring  which  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered or  rendered  available  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN  RBLATIYELT  TO  THE  GLACIAL  PERIOD  AND 
TO  THE  EXISTING  FAUNA  AND  FLORA. 

DHBONOLOOIOAL  BILATION  Or  THI  GLACIAL  PSUOD,  ASJ>  THB  KARLIB8T 
KNOWN  8ION8  OF  MAN* 8  APPBABANCB  IN  BUBOPB — 8BBIB8  OP  TBBTIABT 
DBP08IT8  IN  NOBPOLK  AND  8TTFP0LK  IMMEDIATBLT  ANTEOBDBNT  TO  THB 
GLACIAL  PBBIOD— GBADUAL  BBFBIGBRATION  OP  OLIMATB  PBOTBD  BT  THB 
MABINB  8HBLL8  OP  8U0CB88ITB  OBOUP8 — MABINB  NBWBB  PLIOCBNB 
8HELL8  OP  NOBTHBBN  OHABACTBB,  NBAB  WOODBBIDGB — 8B0TI0N  OP  THB 
NOBPOLK  0LIPF8 — NOBWICH  OBAO — P0BB8T  BBD  AND  PLUYIO-MABINI 
8TBATA — P0B8IL  PLANT8  AND  MAMMALIA  OP  THB  8AMB— OTBBLTINO 
BOULDBB  OLAT  AND  OONTOETBD  DRIFT — NBWBB  FBB8H-WATBB  FOBMATION 
OP  MUNDESLET  COMPARED  TO  THAT  OF  HOXNB — GREAT  OSCILLATIONS  OP 
LEVEL  IMPLIED  BT  THE  BBBIES  OF  8TBATA  IN  THB  NOBPOLK  CLIFFS — 
BABLIB8T  KNOWN  DATE  OP  MAN  LONG  8UB8BQUBNT  TO  THE  BZI8TIN0 
FAUNA  AND  FLORA. 

FREQUENT  allusioDB  have  been  made  in  the  preceding 
pages  to  a  period  called  the  glacial,  to  which  no  reference 
is  made  in  the  Chronological  Table  of  Formations  given  at 
p.  7.  It  comprises  a  long  series  of  ages,  chiefly  of  post- 
tertiary  date,  during  which  the  power  of  cold,  whether 
exerted  by  glaciers  on  the  land,  or  by  floating  ice  on  the 
sea,  was  greater  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  extended 
to  more  southern  latitudes,  than  now. 

It  often  happens  that  when  in  any  given  region  we  have 
pushed  back  our  geological  investigations  as  far  as  we  can,  in 
search  of  evidence  of  the  first  appearance  of  man  in  Europe, 
we  are  stopped  by  arriving  at  what  is  called  the  '<  boulder 
clay"  or  "  northern  drift."  This  formation  is  usually  quite 
destitute  of  organic  remains,  so  that  the  thread  of  our  in- 
quiry into  the  history  of  the  animate  creation,  as  well  as  of 
man,  is  abruptly  cut  short.    The  interruption,  however,  is  by 
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no  means  encountered  at  the  same  point  of  time  in  every 
district.  In  the  case  of  the  Danish  peat,  for  example,  we 
get  no  farther  back  than  the  recent  period  of  onr  Chrono- 
logical Table  (p.  7),  and  then  meet  with  the  boalder  clay; 
and  it  is  the  same  in  the  valley  of  the  Clyde,  where  the 
marine  strata  contain  the  ancient  canoes  before  described 
(p.  48),  and  where  nothing  intervenes  between  that  recent 
formation  and  the  glacial  drift.  Bat  we  have  seen  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bedford  (p.  164)  the  memorials  of  man  can 
be  traced  much  farther  back  into  the  past,  namely,  into  the 
post-pliocene  epoch,  when  the  human  race  was  contemporary 
with  the  mammoth  and  many  other  species  of  mammalia  now 
extinct.  Nevertheless,  in  Bedfordshire,  as  in  Denmark,  the 
formation  next  antecedent  in  date  to  that  containing  the 
human  implements  is  still  a  member  of  the  glacial  drift,  with 
its  erratic  blocks. 

If  the  reader  remembers  what  was  stated  in  the  Eighth 
Chapter  (p.  144,)  as  to  the  absence  or  extreme  scarcity  of 
human  bones  and  works  of  art  in  all  strata,  whether  marine 
or  fresh-water,  even  in  those  formed  in  the  immediate  prox- 
imity of  land  inhabited  by  millions  of  human  beings,  he  will 
be  prepared  for  the  general  dearth  of  human  memorials  in 
glacial  formations,  whether  recent,  post-pliocene,  or  of  more 
ancient  date.  If  there  were  a  few  wanderers  over  lands 
covered  with  glaciers,  or  over  seas  infested  with  icebergs, 
and  if  a  few  of  them  left  their  bones  or  weapons  in  moraines 
or  in  marine  drift,  the  chances,  afler  the  lapse  of  thousands 
of  years,  of  a  geologist  meeting  with  one  of  them  must  be 
infinitesimally  small. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  encounter  a  gap  in  the  regular 
sequence  of  geological  monuments  bearing  on  the  past  history 
of  man,  wherever  we  have  proofs  of  glacial  action  having 
prevailed  with  intensity,  as  it  has  done  over  large  parts  of 
Rnrope  and  North  America,  in  the  post-pliocene  period.    Ab 
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we  advaDoe  into  more  southern  latitudes  approaching  the 
50th  parallel  of  latitude  in  Europe,  and  the  40th  in  North 
America,  this  disturbing  cause  ceases  to  oppose  a  bar  to  our 
inquiries;  but  even  then,  in  consequence  of  the  fragmentary- 
nature  of  all  geological  annals,  our  progress  is  inevitably  slow 
in  constructing  any  thing  like  a  connected  chain  of  history, 
which  can  only  be  effocted  by  bringing  the  links  of  the  chain 
found  in  one  area  to  supply  the  information  which  is  wanting 
in  another. 

The  least  interrupted  series  of  consecutive  documents  to 
which  we  can  refer  in  the  British  Islands,  when  we  desire  to 
connect  the  tertiary  with  the  post-tertiary  periods,  are  found 
in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex;  and  I  shall 
speak  of  them  in  this  chapter,  as  they  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  relations  of  the  human  and  glacial  periods,  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  several  of  the  following  chapters.  The 
fossil  shells  of  the  deposits  in  question  clearly  point  to  a 
gradual  refrigeration  of  climate,  from  a  temperature  some- 
what warmer  than  that  now  prevailing  in  our  latitudes  to  one 
of  intense  cold ;  and  the  successive  steps  which  have  marked 
the  coming  on  of  the  increasing  cold  are  matters  of  no  small 
geological  interest. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  Table  at  p.  7,  that  next  before  the 
post-tertiary  period  stands  the  pliocene,  divided  into  the 
older  and  newer.  The  shelly  and  sandy  beds  representing 
these  periods  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  termed  provincially 
Crag,  having  under  that  name  been  long  used  in  agriculture 
to  fertilize  soils  deficient  in  calcareous  matter,  or  to  render 
them  less  stiff  and  impervious.  In  Suffolk,  the  older  pliocene 
strata  called  Crag  are  divisible  into  the  Coralline  and  the  Eed 
Crags,  the  former  being  the  older  of  the  two.  In  Norfolk,  a 
more  modem  formation,  commonly  termed  the  '^Norwich," 
or  sometimes  the  '^  mammaliferous"  Crag,  which  is  referable 
to  the  newer  pliocene  period,  occupies  large  areas. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Searles  Wood,  F.6.S.»  for  an  Admi- 
rable monograph  on  the  fossil  shells  of  these  British  pliocene 
formations.  He  has  not  himself  given  us  an  analysis  of  the 
reenlu  of  his  treatise,  but  the  following  tables  have  been 
drawn  np  for  mo  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  '*  Manual  of  the  MoUusca,  Kecent  and  Fof^sir' 
(London,  l^fiS-G),  in  order  to  illustrate  some  of  the  general 
conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Wood's  careful  examination  of  442 
species  of  mollusca  has  led. 
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In  the  above  list  I  have  not  included  the  shells  of  the 
glacial  beds  of  the  Clyde  and  of  several  other  British  deposits 
of  newer  origin  than  the  Norwich  Crag,  in  which  nearly  all 
— ^perhaps  all — the  species  are  recent.  The  knd  and  fresh- 
water shells,  thirty-two  in  number,  have  also  been  purposely 
omitted,  as  well  as  three  species  of  London  Clay  shells,  sus- 
pected by  Mr.  Wood  himself  to  be  spurious. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  recent  marine  species 
included  in  these  tables  are  still  inhabitants  of  the  British 
seas;  but  even  these  differ  considerably  in  their  relative 
abundance^  some  of  the  commonest  of  the  Crag  shells  being 
now  extremely  scarce;  air,  for  example,  Buccinum  Dcdeif  and 
others,  rarely  met  with  in  a  fossil  state,  being  now  very  com- 
mon, as  Murex  erinaceus  and  Cardium  echincUum,  ; 

The  last  table  throws  light  on  a  marked  alteration  in  the 
climate  of  the  three  successive  periods.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  Coralline  Crag  there  are  twenty-seven  southern  shells, 
including  twenty-six  Mediterranean  and^  one  West  Indian 
species  {Erato  Maugerice).  Of  these  only  thirteen  occur  in 
the  Bed  Crag,  associated  with  three  new  southern  species, 
while  the  whole  of  them  disappear  from  the  Norwich  beds. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Coralline  Crag  contains  only  two 
shells  closely  related  to  arctic  forms  of  the  genera  Admete  and 
Jjimopsis;  whereas  the  Bed  Crag  contains,  as  stated  in  the 
table,  eight  northern  species,  all  of  which  recur  in  the  Nor- 
wich Crag,  with  the  addition  of  four  others,  also  inhabitants 
of  the  arctic  regions :  so  that  there  is  good  evidence  of  a  con- 
tinual refrigeration  of  climate  during  the  pliocene  period  in 
Britain.  The  presence  of  these  northern  shells  cannot  be 
explained  away  by  supposing  that  they  were  inhabitants  of 
the  deep  parts  of  the  sea;  for  some  of  them,  such  as  Tellina 
calcarea  and  Astarte  borealis^  occur  plentifully,  and  sometimes 
with  the  valves  united  by  their  ligament,  in  company  with 
other  littoral  shells,  such  as  Mya  arenaria  and  Littorina  rtidis, 
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and  evidently  not  thrown  up  from  deep  water.  Tet  the 
northern  character  of  the  Norwich  Crag  is  not  folly  shown 
by  simply  saying  that  it  contains  twelve  northern  species, 
now  no  longer  found  in  British  seas,  since  several  boreal 
shells  which  still  linger  in  the  Scottish  deeps  do  not  abound 
there  as  they  did  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Crag  period.  It  is 
the  predominance  of  certain  genera  and  species  which  satisfies 
the  mind  of  a  conchologist  as  to  the  arctic  character  of  the 
Norwich  Crag.  In  like  manner,  it  is  the  presence  of  such 
genera  as  Fyrula,  Columbella,  Terebra,  Cassidaria,  PJioladomya, 
Jjingtda,  Discinay  and  others  which  gives  a  southern  aspect  to 
the  Coralline  Crag  shells. 

The  cold,  which  had  gone  on  increasiug  from  the  time  of 
the  Coralline  to  that  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  continued,  though 
not  perhaps  without  some  oscillations  of  temperature,  to 
become  more  and  more  severe  after  the  accumulation  of  the 
Norwich  Crag,  until  it  reached  its  maximum  in  what  has  been 
called  the  glacial  epoch.  The  marine  fauna  of  this  last 
period  contains,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  recent  species 
of  mollusca  now  living  in  Greenland  and  other  seas  far  north 
of  the  areas  where  we  find  their  remains  in  a  fossil  state. 

The  refrigeration  of  climate  from  the  time  of  the  older 
to  that  of  the  newer  pliocene  strata  is  not  now  announced 
for  the  first  time,  as  it  was  inferred  from  a  study  of  the  Crag 
shells  in  1846  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes."*" 

The  most  southern  point  to  which  the  marine  beds  of  the 
Norwich  Crag  have  yet  been  traced  is  at  Chillesford,  near 
Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  about  eighty  miles  northeast  of 
London,  where,  as  Messrs.  Prestwich  and  Searles  Wood  have 
pointed  out,!  ^^^7  exhibit  decided  marks  of  having  been 
deposited  in  a  sea  of  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  now 
prevailing  in  the  same  latitude.    Out  of  twenty-three  shells 

*  Manual  of  Oeologioal  Surrey,  Lon-  f  Quarterly  Geological  Journal,  1849^ 
don,  1840,  p.  391.  Tol.  t.  p.  846. 
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obtained  in  that  locality  from  argillaceous  strata  twenty  feet 
thick,  two  only,  namely,  Nucula  Cobboldiie  and  Tellina 
obliquaj  are  extinct,  and  not  a  few  of  the  other  species,  sach 
as  Leda  lanceolcUa,  Cardium  groenlandicum,  Ltunna  borealis, 
Cyprina  islandica,  Fanopcea  norvegica,  and  Mya  truncata^ 
betray  a  northern,  and  some  of  them  an  arctic,  character. 

These  Chillesford  beds  are  supposed  to  be  somewhat  more 
modem  than  any  of  the  purely  marine  strata  of  the  Norwich 
Crag  exhibited  by  the  sections  of  the  Norfolk  clifTs  N.W.  of 
Cromer,  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  Yet  they  probably 
preceded  in  date  the  ^'Forest  Bed''  and fluvio-maYine deposits 
of  those  same  cliffs.  They  are,  therefore,  of  no^mall  in>- 
portance  in  reference  to  the  chronology  of  the  glacial  period, 
since  they  afford  evidence  of  an  assemblage  of  fossil  shells 
with  a  proportion  of  between  eight  and  nine  in  a  hundred  of 
extinct  species  occurring  so  far  south  as  lat.  53°  N.,  and  indi- 
cating so  cold  a  climate  as  to  imply  that  the  glacial  period 
commenced  before  the  close  of  the  newer  pliocene  era. 

The  annexed  section  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  ordinary 
succession  of  the  newer  pliocene  and  post-pliocene  strata  which 
rest  upon  the  chalk  in  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  cliffs.  These 
cli£Ei3  vary  in  height  from  fifty  to  above  three  hundi*ed  feet. 
At  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  section  at  Weyboumc 
(beyond  the  limits  of  the  annexed  diagram),  and  from  thence 
to  Cromer,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  the  Norwich  Crag,  a 
marine  deposit,  reposes  immediately  upon  the  chalk.  A  vast 
majority  of  its  shells  are  of  living  species  now  inhabiting  the 
British  seas,  such  as  Cardium  eduie,  Cyprina  islandica,  and 
Scalaria  groerdandica^  and  some  few  extinct,  as  JBSisus  striatuSf 
Tellina  obliqua,  and  Nucula  Cobboldice.  At  Cromer  jetty  this 
formation  thins  out,  as  expressed  in  the  diagram  at  a;  and  to 
the  south  we  find  No.  3,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  ^<  Forest 
Bed,''  reposing  immediately  upon  the  chalk,  and  occupying  as 
it  were  the  place  previously  held  by  the  marine  crag  No.  2. 
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This  buried  forest  has  been  traced  for  more  than  forty  miles, 
being  exposed  at  certain  seasons  and  states  of  the  beach 
between  high  and  low  water  mark.  It  extends  from  Cromer 
to  near  Kessingland,  and  consists  of  the  stumps  of  numerous 
trees  standing  erect,  with  their  roots  attached  to  them,  and 
penetrating  in  all  directions  into  the  loam  or  ancient  vege- 
table soil  on  which  they'gi'ew.  They  mark  the  site  of  a 
forest  which  existed  there  for  a  long  time,  since,  besides  the 
erect  trunks  of  trees,  some  of  them  two  and  three  feet  in 
diameter,  there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  immediately  overlying  clay^.  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
I  first  examined  this  bed,  I  saw  many  trees,  with  their  roots 
in  the  old  soil,  laid  open  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  near  Happis- 
burgb ;  and  long  before  my  visit  other  observers,  and  among 
them  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor,  had  noticed  the  buried  forest. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  repeatedly  seen  at  many  points  by 
Mr.  Gunn,  and,  after  the  ^reat  storms  of  the  autumn  of 
1861,  by  Mr.  King.  In  order  to  expose  the  stumps  to  view, 
a  vast  body  of  sand  and  shingle  must  be  cleared  away  by  the 
force  of  the  waves. 

As  the  sea  is  always  gaining  on  the  land,  new  sets  of  trees 
are  brought  to  light  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  breadth 
as  well  as  length  of  the  area  of  ancient  forest  land  seems  to 
have  been  considerable.  Next  above  Ko.  2  we  find  a  series 
of  sands  and  clays  with  lignite  (No.  3'),  sometimes  ten  feet 
thick,  and  containing  alternations  of  fiuviatile  and  marine 
strata,  implying  that  the  old  forest  land,  which  may  at  first 
have  been  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
had  sunk  down  so  as  to  be  occasionally  overflowed  by  a  river, 
and  at  other  times  by  the  salt  waters  of  an  estuary.  There 
were  probably  several  oscillations  of  level  which  assisted  in 
bringing  about  these  changes,  during  which  trees  were  often, 
uprooted  and  laid  prostrate,  giving  rise  to  layers  of  lignite. 
Occasionally  marshes  were  formed  and  peaty  matter  accomu- 
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latedy  after  which  salt  water  again  predominated,  so  that 
species  of  Mytilus,  Mya,  Ijeda,  and  other  marine  genera, 
lived  in  the  same  area  where  the  Unio,  Cyclas,  and  Paludina 
had  flourished  for  a  time.  That  the  marine  shells  lived  and 
died  on  the  spot,  and  were  not  thrown  up  by  the  waves  daring 
a  storm,  is  proved;  as  Mr.  King  has  remarked,  by  the  fact 
that  at  West  Eunton,  N.W.  of  Cromer,  the  Mya  truncata 
and  Ijeda  myalis  are  found  with  both  valves  united  and 
erect  in  the  loam,  all  with  their  posterior  or  siphun- 
eular  extremities  uppermost.  This  attitude  affords  as  good 
evidence  to  the  conchologist  that  those  mollusca  lived  and 
died  on  the  spot  as  the  upright  position  of  the  trees  proves  to 
the  botanist  that  there  was  a  forest  over  the  chalk  east  of 
Cromer. 

Between  the  stumps  of  the  buried  forest,  and  in  the  lignite 
above  them,  are  many  well-preserved  cones  of  the  Scotch  and 
spruce  flrs,  Pinus  sylvestris,  and  Pintis  Abies.  The  specific 
names  of  these  fossils  were  determined  for  me  in  1840,  by  a 
botanist  of  no  less  authority  than  the  late  Bobert  Brown;  and 
Professor  Heer  has  lately  examined  a  large  collection  from 
the  same  stratum,  and  recognized  among  the  cones  of  the 
spruce  some  which  had  only  the  central  part  or  axis  remain- 
ing, the  rest  having  been  bitten  off,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  in  our  woods  the  squirrel  has  been  feeding 
on  the  seeds.  There  is  also  in  the  forest  bed  a  great  quan- 
tity of  resin  in  lumps,  resembling  that  gathered  for  usCi 
according  to  Professor  Heer,  in  Switzerland,  from  beneath 
spruce  firs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  plants  which  were 
collected  by  the  Bev.  S.  6.  King,  in  1861,  from  the  forest  bed, 
and  named  by  Professor  Heer : — 

Pinus  sylvestris,  Scotch  fir ICundesley. 

Pinus  Abies,  spruce  fir '' 

16 
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Taxus  baccata,  yew Mandesley. 

Prunus  spinosa,  common  sloe '' 

Menyanthes  trifoliata,  buckbean ^' 

NjfmpJuea  alba,  white  water-lily " 

Nuphar  luteum,  yellow  water-lily " 

Ceratophyllum  demorsum,  horn  wort '^ 

Potamogeton,  pondweed " 

Alnus,  alder a Baoton. 

Quercus,  oak " 

The  insects,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  including  several 
species  of  Donacea,  are,  like  the  plants  and  fresh-water  shells, 
of  living  species.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
Scotch  fir  has  been  confined  in  historical  times  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  British  isles,  and  the  spnice  fir  is  nowhere  in- 
digenous in  Great  Britain.  The  other  plants  are  such  as 
might  now  be  found  in  Norfolk,  and  many  of  them  indicate 
fenny  or  marshy  ground. 

When  we  consider  the  familiar  aspect  of  the  flora,  the 
accompanying  mammalia  are  certainly  most  extraordinary. 
There  are  no  less  than  two  elephants,  a  rhinoceros  and  hippo- 
potamus, a  large  extinct  beaver,  and  several  large  estuarian 
and  marine  mammalia,  such  as  the  walrus,  the  narwhal,  and 
the  whale. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  species  of  which  the 
'bones  have  been  collected  by  Messrs.  Ounn  and  King,  the 
:first  four  of  which  have  been  named  by  Br.  Falconer. 

Mamtnalia  of  the  Forest  and  Idgnite  Beds  below  tJie  Oladal 

Drift  of  the  Norfolk  aiffs. 

Elephae  meridiondlU. 
Elephae  primigenvue  var. 
Biephae  antiqaus. 
Bhinoceras  etruscw. 
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Sippopctamus  (major  f). 

SU8. 

Equus  (fossUisf), 

Bos, 

Cervus  Capreoluaf  and  other  species  of  Cervus, 

Arvicola  amphibia. 

Castor  trogontherium. 

Castor  EuropcBus, 

Narwhal,  walms^  and  large  whale,  or  Balmnopteraf 

Mr.  6ann  informs  me  that  two  large  whales  were  found  in 
the  flavio-marine  beds  at  Bacton,  and  that  the  vertobrse  of 
one  of  them,  shown  to  Professor  Owen,  were  said  by  him  to 
imply  that  the  animal  was  sixty  feet  long.  A  narwhal's  tnsk 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  King  near  Cromer,  and  the  remains  of 
a  walrns.  No  less  than  three  species  of  elephant,  as  deter- 
mined by  Dr.  Falconer,  have  been  obtained  from  the  strata 
8  and  3',  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  King,  E.  meridiondlis  is 
the  most  common,  the  mammoth  next  in  abundance,  and  the 
third,  E.  antiquus,  comparatively  rare. 

The  fresh-water  shells  accompanying  the  fossil  quadrupeds, 
above  enumerated,  are  such  as  now  inhabit  rivers  and  ponds 
in  England;  but  among  them,  as  at  Bunton,  between  the 
'^  forest  bed"  and  the  glacial  deposits,  a  remarkable  variety 
of  the  Cydas  amnica  occurs,  fig.  28,  p.  218,  identical  with 
that  which  accompanies  the  Elephas  antiquus  at  Ilford  and 
Grays'  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 

All  the  fresh-water  shells  of  the  beds  intervening  between 
the  forest  bed  No.  3,  and  the  glacial  formation  4,  fig.  27, 
are  of  recent  species.  As  to  the  small  number  of  marine 
shells  occurring  in  the  same  fluvio-marine  series,  I  have  seen 
none  which  belonged  to  extinct  species,  although  one  or  two 
have  been  cited  by  authors.  I  am  in  doubt,  therefore, 
whether  to  class  the  forest  bed  and  overlying  strata  as  poet- 
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pliocene^  or  to  consider  them  as  beds  of  pas8ag0  between  the 
newer  pliocene  and  post-pliocene  periods.    The  flavio-marine 


Tig.  28. 

Ojfelat  {IKaidium)  amnica  Ttf.  F 
The  two  middle  flgoras  are  of  the  natural  sUe. 


series  nsaally  terminates  upwards  in  finely  laminated  sands 
and  clays  without  fossils,  on  which  reposes  the  boulder  clay. 

This  formation.  No.  4,  is  of  very  varying  thickness.  Its 
glacial  character  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  absence  of  strati- 
fication, and  the  great  size  and  angularity  of  some  of  the 
included  blocks  of  distant  origin,  but  also  by  the  polished 
and  scratched  surfaces  of  such  of  them  as  are  hard  enough  to 
retain  any  markings. 

Near  Cromer,  blocks  of  granite  from  six  to  eight  feet  in 
diameter  have  been  met  with,  and  smaller  ones  of  syenite, 
porphyry,  and  trap,  besides  the  wreck  of  the  London  clay, 
chalk,  oolite,  and  lias,  mixed  with  more  ancient  fossiliferous 
rocks.  Erratics  of  Scandinavian  origin  occur  chiefly  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  till.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  in  1834 
that  they  had  really  come  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  after 
having  in  that  year  traced  the  course  of  a  continuous  stream 
of  such  blocks  from  those  countries  to  Denmark,  and  across 
the  Elbe,  through  Westphalia,  to  the  borders  of  Holland. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  then  reappear  on  our 
eastern  coast  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Thames, — ^regions 
not  half  BO  remote  from  parts  of  Norway  as  are  many  Bussian 
erratics  from  the  sources  whence  they  came. 

According  to  the  observations  of  the  Bev.  J.  Gunn  and  the 
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late  Mr.  Triminer,  the  glacial  drift  in  the  clifFiEt  at  Lowestoff 
consists  of  two  divisions,  the  lower  of  which  abounds  in  the 
Scandinavian  blocks,  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  north- 
east; while  the  upper,  probably  brought  by  a  current  from 
the  northwest,  contains  chiefly  fragments  of  oolitic  rocks, 
more  rolled  than  those  of  the  lower  deposit.  The  united 
thickness  of  the  two  divisions,  without  reckoning  some  inter- 
posed laminated  beds,  is  eighty  feet,  But  it  probably  exceeds 
one  hundred  feet  near  Happisburgh.*  Although  these  sub- 
divisions of  the  drift  may  be  only  of  local  importance,  they 
help  to  show  the  changes  of  currents  and  other  conditions, 
and  the  great  lapse  of  time  which  the  accumulation  of  so 
varied  a  series  of  deposits  must  have  required. 

The  lowest  part  of  the  glacial  till,  resting  on  the  laminated 
clays  before  mentioned,  is  very  even  and  regular,  while  its 
upper  surface  is  remarkable  for  the  unevenness  of  its  outline, 
owing  partly,  in  all  likelihood,  to  denudation,  but  still  more 
to  other  causes  presently  to  be  discussed. 

The  overlying  strata  of  sand  and  gravel,  No.  5,  p.  218,  oflen 
display  a  most  singular  derangement  in  their  stratification, 
which  in  many  places  seems  to  have  a  very  intimate  relation 
to  the  irregularities  of  outline  in  the  subjacent  till  There 
are  some  cases,  however,  where  the  upper  strata  are  much 
bent,  while  the  lower  beds  of  the  same  series  have  continued 
horizontal.  Thus  the  annexed  section  (fig.  29)  represents  a 
cliff  about  fifly  feet  high,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  till,  or 
unstratified  clay,  containing  boulders,  having  an  even  hori- 
zontal surface,  on  which  repose  conformably  beds  of  lami- 
nated clay  and  sand  about  five  feet  thick,  which,  in  their 
turn,  are  succeeded  by  vertical,  bent,  and  contorted  layers 
of  sand  and  loam  twenty  feet  thick,  the  whole  being  covered 
by  flint  gravel.    The  curves  of  the  variously  colored  beds  of 

*  Quuterly  Oeologieal  Jwirnl,  rol.  tIL  p.  21. 
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looee  sand^  loam^  and  pebbles,  are  so  oomplieated  that  not 
only  may  we  sometimes  find  portions  of  them  which  maintain 

Tig.  29. 


Cliff  50  feet  Mgh  between  Baoton  Gap  and  Mnndealey. 

their  verticality  to  a  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  but  they 
have  also  been  folded  npon  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that 
continuoas  layers  might  be  thrice  pierced  in  one  perpen- 
dicular boring. 

At  some  points  there  is  an  apparent  folding  of  the  beds 
round  a  central  nucleus,  as  at  a,  fig.  30,  where  the  strata  seem 


Fig.  81. 


Fig.  80. 


Folding  of  the  etrata  between 
Bait  and  West  Rnnton. 


Seotion  of  eonoentrio  beds  weet  of  Cromer. 
I  Blue  claj.  8  Tellow  sand. 

S  White  Band.       4  Striped  loam  and  clay. 
6  Laminated  bine  day. 


bent  round  a  small  mass  of  chalk,  or,  as  in  fig.  81,  where  the 
blue  clay.  No.  1,  is  in  the  centre;  and  where  the  other  strata, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  are  coiled  round  it;  the  entire  mass  being  twenty 
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feet  in  perpendicular  height.  This  ftppearanoe  of  oonoentrio 
arraogement  aroand  a  nnclens  is,  nevertheleBs,  delusive,  being 
produced  by  the  intersecUou  of  beds  bent  into  a  convex 
shape;  and  that  which  seema  the  nucleus  being,  in  fact,  the 
innermost  bed  of  the  series,  which  has  become  partially  visible 
by  the  removal  of  the  protuberant  portions  of  the  outer 
layers. 

To  the  north  of  Cromer  are  other  fine  illustrations  of  con* 
torted  drift  reposing  on  a  floor  of  challc  horizontally  stratified 
and  having  a  level  surface.  These  phenomena,  in  themselves 
sufficiently  difficult  of  explanation,  are  rendered  still  more 
anonuilonB  by  the  occasional  encloBure  in  the  drift  of  huge 
fragments  of  chalk  many  yards  in  diameter.  One  strilcing 
instance  occurs  west  of  Sherringham,  where  an  enormous 
pinnacle  of  chalk,  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet  in  height, 
is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  vertical  layers  of  loam,  clay,  and 
gravel  (flg.  32). 

Fig.  31. 


Inelndtd  plnnul*  of  otulk  at  Old  Hjtba  point,  wcit  of  fiharrlDf lum. 

d  Chilk  with  Ngnlu  Ujcra  at  oh>lk  fliata. 

a  Ltjar  iMllad  "tba  pui,"  of  ahslk,  fllnti,  uid  mtiina  ibalta  of  raiaot 
'     ipasiai,  eamentad  b;  oxida  of  iion. 

This  chalky  fragment  is  only  one  of  many  detached  masses 
vhioh  have  been  included  in  the  drift  and  forced  along  with 
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it  into  their  present  position.  The  level  surface  of  the  chalk 
in  situ  (d)  may  be  traced  for  miles  along  the  coast,  where  it 
has  escaped  the  violent  movements  to  which  the  incumbent 
drift  has  been  exposed."*" 

We  are  called  upon,  then,  to  explain  how  any  force  can 
have  been  exerted  against  the  upper  masses,  so  as  to  produce 
movements  in  which  the  subjacent  strata  have  not  partici- 
pated. It  may  be  answered  that,  if  we  conceive  the  tiU  and 
its  boulders  to  have  been  drifted  to  their  present  place  by 
ice,  the  lateral  pressure  may  have  been  supplied  by  the  strand- 
ing of  ice-islands.  We  learn,  from  the  observations  of 
Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  in  the  polar  regions,  that  such 
islands,  when  they  run  aground,  push  before  them  large 
mounds  of  shingle  and  sand.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
they  often  cause  great  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  pliant 
and  incoherent  strata  forming  the  upper  part  of  shoals  or 
submerged  banks,  the  inferior  portions  of  the  saime  remaining 
unmoved.  Or  many  of  the  complicated  curvatures  of  these 
layers  of  loose  sand  and  gravel  may  have  been  due  to  another 
cause,  the  melting  on  the  spot  of  icebergs  and  coast-ice  in 
which  successive  deposits  of  pebbles,  sand,  ice,  snow,  and  mud, 
together  with  huge  masses  of  rock  fallen  from  clifb,  may  have 
become  interstratified.  Ice-islands  so  constituted  often  cap- 
size when  afloat,  and  gravel  once  horizontal  may  have  assumed, 
before  the  associated  ice  was  melted,  an  inclined  or  vertical 
position.  The  packing  of  ice  forced  up  on  a  coast  may  lead 
to  a  similar  derangement  in  a  frozen  conglomerate  of  sand  or 
shingle,  and,  as  Mr.  Trimmer  has  8uggested,f  alternate  layers 
of  earthy  matter  may  have  sunk  down  slowly  during  the 
liquefaction  of  the  intercalated  ice  so  as  to  assume  the  most 
fkntastic  and  anomalous  positions,  while  the  strata  below, 

*  For  A  tail  aoooQiit  of  the  drift  of         f    Quarterly     Journal,    Oeologioal 
Xaat  Norfolk,  lee  a  paper  by  the  author,      Sooiety,  toI.  tU.  pp.  23,  SO. 
PhiL  Magaiine,  No.  104,  May,  1840. 
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and  those  afterwards  thrown  down  above,  may  be  perfectly 
horizontal  (see  above). 

In  most  cases  where  the  principal  contortions  of  the  layers 
of  gravel  and  sand  have  a  decided  correspondence  with  deep 
indentations  in  the  underlying  tUl,  the  hypothesis  of  the 
melting  of  large  lumps  and  masses  of  ice  once  mixed  np  with 
the  till  affords  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena. The  quantity  of  ice  now  seen  in  the  cliffs  near 
Behring's  Straits,  in  which  the  remains  of  fossil  elephants 
are  common,  and  the  huge  fragments  of  solid  ice  which 
Heyendorf  discovered  in  Siberia,  after  piercing  through  a 
considerable  thickness  of  incumbent  soil,  free  from  ice,  is  in 
&vor  of  such  an  hypothesis,  the  partial  failure  of  support 
necessarily  giving  rise  to  foldings  in  the  overlying  and  previ- 
ously horizontal  layers,  as  in  the  case  of  creeps  in  coal-mines.* 

In  the  diagram  of  the  cliffs  at  p.  218,  the  bent  and  con- 
torted beds  No.  5,  last  alluded  to,  are  represented  as  covered 
by  undisturbed  beds  of  gravel  and  sand,  No.  6.  These  are 
usually  destitute  of  organic  remains;  but  at  some  points  ma- 
rine shells  of  recent  species  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
them.  They  afford  evidence  at  many  points  of  repeated 
denudation  and  redeposition,  and  may  be  the  monuments  of 
a  long  series  of  ages. 

Mundedey  Post-glacial  Fresh-water  Formation, 

In  the  range  of  cliffs  above  described  at  Mundesley,  about 
two  miles  southeast  of  Cromer,  a  fine  example  is  seen  of  a 
fresh-water  formation,  newer  than  all  those  already  men- 
tioned, a  deposit  which  has  filled  up  a  depression  hollowed 
out  of  all  the  older  beds  8,  4,  and  5,  of  the  section,  p.  218. 

When  I  examined  this  line  of  coast  in  1889,  the  section 
alluded  to  was  not  so  clearly  laid  open  to  view  as  it  has 

*  Bee  Manval  of  Geology,  hj  the  Mithor,  p.  61. 
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been  of  late  yeare,  and  finding  at  that  period  not  a  few  of 
the  fOBsila  in  the  lignite  beds,  Ko.  8',  above  the  forest  bed, 
identical  in  species  with  those  £coia  the  posfr-glaclal  deposits, 
B  0, 1  sapposed  the  whole  to  have  been  of  contemporaQooos 


8«otiae  of  tfas  ueireT  ft«(h-wat«r  fomutioD  In  Uia  dliffg  at  HnodMle]',  two  mllu 
8.B.  of  Ciomn,  dnwn  np  bj  Ilia  Bor.  8.  W,  King. 

Haight  of  olUF  wlwra  loweit,  35  feet  ftbora  high  mtar. 
ObUr  Stria. 
1   FoDdBmsntalcliiLlk,  below  lhsbe*ah-1ina. 

3  Foreit  bed,  wilb  elephanl,  ThlnixnrDi,  aUg,  Aa.,  mnd  with  tna  noti 

1'  Finelj  Imminited  undi  ud  eUji,  with  thin  Im7«  of  linlta,  Uld 
■helli  of  Cjolu,  ud  TalTata,  and  with  HTUtiii  in  aoma  bedL 

4  OlBoial  bouldar  tilL 
(  OoDtoit«d  drifL 

t  QraTet  orariyiug  cantorlod  drift. 

N.B.— No.  2  of  the  taction,  flg.  ST,  at  p.  313,  ii  waotlDg  here. 

A   Coana  rlrar  graval,  in  lajen  inolined.againit  the  tlU  and  lamlnatod 

■  Blwk  peaty  dapoiit,  with  ahalli  ot  Anodon,  Talvata,  CTolaa,  Sae- 
oinai,  Limaaa,  Paladini,  ke.,  uedg  of  Caratophyllnm  damaTanm, 
Kophar  lotea,  «■]«  and  bonea  of  piha,  parob,  aalmon,  ta.,  elytra 
of  Doaaoia,  Copiii,  Earpalni,  and  other  baetlaa. 

0  Tallow  landa. 

D  Drift  grarsl. 

ori^n,  and  so  desoribed  tfaem  in  my  paper  on  the  Norfolk 
clifE^* 

Hr.  Gann  was  the  first  to  perceive  this  mistake,  which  he 
explained  to  me  on  the  spot  when  I  revisited  Mnndesley  in 
the  antnmn  of  1859,  in    company  with    Dr.  Hooker  and 

*  FhiloMphloal  Uagarina^  toL  ztL  Hay,  IMO,  p.  145, 
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Mr.  King.  The  laat-oamed  geologist  has  had  the  kindneBS 
to  draw  up  for  me  the  annexed  diagram  of  the  Tarious  beds 
vhioh  he  haa  recently  studied  in  detail.* 

The  foraaatioDB  3,  4,  and  5,  already  described,  p.  213,  irere 
evideutly  once  ooDtiooons,  for  they  may  be  followed  for 
miles  N.W.  and  S.E.  without  a  break,  and  always  in  the 
same  order.  A  valley  or  river-channel  was  cut  through  them, 
probably  during  the  gradnal  npheaval  of  the  country,  and 
the  hollow  became  afterwards  the  receptacle  of  the  compara- 
tively modern  fVesh-water  beds,  a,  b,  o,  and  n.  They  may 
well  represent  a  silted-np  river-channel,  which  remained  for 
a  time  in  the  state  of  a  lake  or  mere,  and  in  which  the  black 
peaty  mass,  B,  accumulated  by  a  very  slow  growth  over  the 
gravel  of  the  river-bed  A.  In  b,  we  find  remains  of  some  of 
the  same  plants  which  were  enumerated  as  common  in  the 
ancient  lignite  in  3',  such  as  the  yellow  waterJUy  and  bom- 
wort,  together  with  some  firesh-water  shells  which  occur  in 
the  same  flnvio-marine  series  8'. 

Flg.M. 


Palmdima  margimib,  lUahaad.     (i>.  atniM  StrioUud.) 
Bgdrohia  •ur^'wito.t 

lbs  nMdla  flgnn  ii  of  ths  nktiml  rin. 

The  only  shell  which  I  found  not  referable  to  a  British  spfr 

otes  is  the  minute  paludina,  fig.  34,  already  alluded  to,  p.  164. 

>  Mr.  pTNtwieh  bu  ^Tm  ■  aomot  m  in  Palpdioa),  mod  tbanfirv  to  b« 

asMnuit  of  thli  Motioii  in  ■  paper  lead  nfanble  to  tb*  Hydrobia,  a  ■nb-g«niu 

to  tb«   Britiih   AaioolatloD,    Oxford,  of  Riiioa.    But  tbia  ap»iaa  ia  alwajl 

18M.    Baa  Qvalagiafl  Hagatina,  toL  aaaooiated    >itli    fMah-vatar    aball^ 

tr.  IBSl.  while  tba  Biiaoie  ftaqnent  marina  and 

f  Tbia  ibell  ia  (ud  to  bavs  a  inb-  braakiib  wataia. 
^caJ  opannlnin  (oota  aaUBVatria  ana. 
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When  I  showed  the  scales  and  teeth  of  the  pike,  perch, 
l*oach,  and  salmon,  which  I  obtained  from  this  formation,  to 
Mr.  Agassiz,  he  thonght  they  varied  so  much  from  their 
nearest  living  representatives  that  they  might  rank  as  dis- 
tinct species ;  bat  Mr.  Yarrell  doubted  the  propriety  of  so 
distinguishing  them.  The  insects,  like  the  shells  and  plants, 
are  identical,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  with  living  British 
species.  "So  progress  has  yet  been  made  at  Mondesley  in 
discovering  the  contemporary  mammalia. 

By  referring  to  the  description  and  section  of  the  fresh- 
water deposit  at  p.  168,  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the 
striking  analogy  of  the  Mundesley  and  Hozne  deposits,  the 
latter  so  productive  of  flint  implements  of  the  Amiens  type. 
Both  of  them,  like  the  Bedford  gravel  with  flint  tools  and  the 
bones  of  extinct  mammalia  (noticed  at  p.  164),  are  post-glacial. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  a  long  series  of  events,  accompanied 
by  changes  in  physical  geography,  intervened  between  the 
"  forest  bed,"  No.  3,  fig.  27,  p.  213,  when  the  Elepha^  meridu 
onalis  flourished,  and  the  period  of  the  Mundesley  fluviatile 
beds  A,  B,  0 ;  just  as  in  France  I  have  shown,  p.  199,  that  the 
same  E.  meridionalis  belonged  to  a  system  of  drainage  differ- 
ent from  and  anterior  to  that  with  which  the  flint  imple- 
ments of  the  old  alluvium  of  the  Somme  and  the  Seine  were 
connected. 

Before  the  growth  of  the  ancient  forest,  Ko.  3,  fig.  33,  the 
Mastodon  arvemenm,  a  large  proboscidian,  characteristic  of 
the  Norwich  crag,  appears  to  have  died  out,  or  to'  have  become 
scarce,  as  no  remains  of  it  have  yet  been  found  in  the  Norfolk 
cliffs.  There  was,  no  doubt,  time  for  other  modifications  in 
the  mammalian  fauna  between  the  era  of  the  marine  beds, 
No.  2,  p.  213  (the  shells  of  which  imply  permanent  sub- 
mergence beneath  the  sea),  and  the  accumulation  of  the  up* 
permost  of  the  fluvio-marine  and  lignite  beds,  No.  3',  which 
overlie  both  Nos.  8,  and  2,  or  the  hurled  forest  and  the  crag« 
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In  the  interval  we  must  suppose  repeated  oscillations  of 
level,  daring  which  land  covered  with  trees,  an  estuary  with 
its  fresh-water  shells,  and  the  sea  with  its  Mya  truncdta  and 
other  moUusca  still  retaining  their  erect  position,  gained  by 
turns  the  ascendency.  These  changes  were  accompanied  by 
some  denudation,  followed  by  a  grand  submergence  of  several 
hundred  feet,  probably  brought  about  slowly,  and  when  float- 
ing ice  aided  in  transporting  erratic  blocks  from  great  dis> 
.  tances.  The  glacial  tUlf  No.  4,  then  originated,  and  the  gravel 
and  sands,  No.  5,  were  afterwards  superimposed  on  the  boulder 
clay,  first  in  horizontal  beds,  which  became  subsequently  con- 
torted. These  were  covered  in  their  turn  by  other  layers 
of  gravel  and  sand.  No.  6,  pp.  213  and  224^  the  downward 
movement  still  continuing. 

The  entire  thickness  of  the  beds  above  the  chalk  at  some 
points  near  the  coast,  and  the  height  at  which  they  now  are 
raised,  are  such  as  to  show  that  the  subsidence  of  the  country 
after  the  growth  of  the  forest  bed  exceeded  four  hundred  feet. 
The  re-elevation  must  have  amounted  to  nearly  as  many  feet, 
as  the  site  of  the  ancient  forest,  originally  subaerial,  has  been 
brought  up  again  to  within  a  few  feet  of  high-water  mark. 
Lastly,  after  all  these  events,  and  probably  during  the  final 
process  of  emergence,  the  valley  was  scooped  out  in  which 
the  newer  fresh-water  strata  of  Mundesley,  fig.  83,  p.  224, 
were  gradually  deposited. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  succession  of  geographical 
changes,  the  flora  and  invertebrate  fauna  of  Europe  appear 
to  have  undergone  no  important  revolution  in  their  specific 
characters.  The  plants  of  the  forest  bed  belonged  already  to 
what  has  been  called  the  Germanic  flora.  The  moUusca,  the 
insects,  and  even  some  of  the  mammalia,  such  as  the  European 
beaver  and  roebuck,  were  the  same  as  those  now  coexisting 
with  man.  Yet  the  oldest  memorials  of  our  species  at  present 
discovered  in  Great  Britain  are  post-glacial;  or  posterior  in  date 
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to  the  boulder  clay^  No.  4,  pp.  218  and  224.  The  position 
of  the  Hoxne  flint  implements  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Mandesley  beds^  from  A  to  n,  p.  224,  and  the  most  likely 
stratum  in  which  to  find  hereafter  flint  tools  is  no  doubt  the 
gravel  a  of  that  section  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  an 
old  river-bed.  No  flint  tools  have  yet  been  obserred  there; 
but  had  the  old  alluvium  of  Amiens  or  Abbeville  occurred 
in  the  Norfolk  cliffs  instead  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and 
had  we  depended  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  instead  of  the  labor 
of  many  hundred  workmen  continued  for  twenty  years,  for 
exposing  the  flint  implements  to  view,  we  might  have  re- 
mained ignorant  to  this  day  of  the  fossil  relics  brought  to 
light  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  and  those  who  have  followed 
up  his  researches. 

Neither  need  we  despair  of  one  day  meeting  with  the  signs 
of  man's  existence  in  the  forest  bed  No.  3,  or  in  the  overlying 
strata  8',  on  the  ground  of  any  uncongeniality  in  the  climate 
or  incongruity  in  the  state  of  the  animate  creation  with  the 
well-being  of  our  species.  For  the  present  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  wait  and  consider  that  we  have  made  no  investigations 
which  entitle  us  to  wonder  that  the  bones  or  stone  weapons 
of  the  era  of  the  Elephas  meridionalis  have  fkiled  to  come  to 
light.  If  any  such  lie  hid  in  those  strata,  and  should  here- 
aiter  be  revealed  to  us,  they  would  cany  back  the  antiquity 
of  man  to  a  distance  of  time  probably  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  which  separates  our  era  from  that  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  tool-bearing  gravels  yet  discovered  in  Picardy, 
or  elsewhere.  But  even  then  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
the  age  of  man,  though  preglacial,  would  be  so  modem  in 
the  great  geological  calendar,  as  given  at  p.  7,  that  he  would 
scarcely  date  so  far  back  as  the  commencement  of  the  post- 
pliocene  period. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

nHBOKOLOGICAL  RELATIONS  OF  THB  GLACIAL  PERIOD  AND  THX 
EARLIEST  SIGNS  OF  MAN'S  APPEARANCE  IK  EUROPE. 

OHBONOLOOIOAL  SBLAtIONB  OF  THB  0X4M>  OV  THB  GLACIAL  PBBIOD 
AMD  THB  BABLIB8T  OBOLOOIOAL  SIOITS  OT  THB  APPBABANCB  OP  MAK 
— ^BfPBCTB  OP  GLAOIBBS  Aim  lOBBBBOS  IN  POLIBHINO  ABD  SCOBIBO 
BOCKS — 8CANDINATIA  OBCB  IN0BU8TBD  WITH  lOB  LIKB  OBBBNLABD— 
OUTWABD  MOVBXBBT  OP  COBTIBBNTAL  ICB  IB  GBBBBLAND — MILS 
OLIMATB  OP  OBBBNLABD  IN  THB  MIOCBNB  PBBIOD — BB&ATIC8  OP 
BBOBNT  PBBIOD  IN  SWBDBN — GLACIAL  STATB  OP  8WBDBN  IN  THE  P08T- 
PLIOCBNB  PBBIOD— SCOTLAND  POBMBBLY  INCBUBTBD  WITH  ICB — ^IT8 
SUBBBQUBNT  BUBMBBOENCB  AND  BB-BLBVATION — LATB8T  0HANGB8 
PBODVCBD  BT  0LACIBB8  IN  8COTLAND^BBMAIN8  OP  THB  MAMMOTH 
AND  BBINDEBB  IN  SCOTCH  BOULDBB  OLAT — PABALLBL  B0AD8  OP  GLBN 
BOT  POBMBD  IN  GLACIBB  LAKB8— <30MPABATIYBLT  MODBBN  DATB  OP 
THBSB   SHBLVBS. 

rpHE  chronological  relations  of  the  hnman  and  glacial  pe- 
-^  riods  were  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter^  and 
the  sections  obtained  near  Bedford  (p.  164),  and  at  Hozne, 
in  Saffblk  (p.  168),  and  a  general  view  of  the  Norfolk  clifPS; 
have  taught  ns  that  the  earliest  signs  of  man's  appearance  in 
the  British  Isles,  hitherto  detected,  are  of  post-glacial  date, 
in  the  sense  of  being  posterior  to  the  grand  submergence  of 
England  beneath  the  waters  of  the  glacial  sea.  But  long  after 
that  period,  during  which  nearly  the  whole  of  England  north  of 
the  Thames  and  Bristol  Channel  lay  submerged  for  ages^  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  loaded  with  mud  and  stones  melted  out  of 
floating  ice,  was  upheaved,  and  glaciers  filled  for  a  second 
time  the  valleys  of  many  mountainous  regions.  We  may  now 
therefore  inquire  whether  the  peopling  of  Europe  by  the 
human  race  and  by  the  mammoth  and  other  mammalia 
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now  extinct  was  brought  about  during  this  concluding  phase 
of  the  glacial  epoch. 

Although  it  may  be  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  to  come  to  a  positive  conclusion  on  this  head;  I 
know  of  no  inquiry  better  fitted  to  clear  up  our  views  respect- 
ing the  geological  state  of  the  northern  hemisphere  at  the 
time  when  the  fabricators  of  the  flint  implements  of  the 
Amiens  type  flourished.  I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  chronological  relations  of  that  ancient  people 
with  the  final  retreat  of  the  glaciers  from  the  mountains  of 
Scandinavia^  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Switzerland. 


Superficial  Markings  and  Deposits  left  by  Glaciers  and 

Icebergs. 

In  order  fully  to  discuss  this  question,  I  must  begin  by  re- 
ferring to  some  of  the  newest  theoretical  opinions  entertained 
on  the  glacial  question.  When  treating  of  this  subject  in  the 
"Principles  of  Geology,"  ch.  xv.,  and  in  the  ^< Manual  (or  Ele- 
ments) of  Geology,"  ch.  zi.,  I  have  stated  that  the  whole  mass 
of  the  ice  in  a  glacier  is  in  constant  motion,  and  that  the 
blocks  of  stone  detached  from  boundary  precipices,  and  the 
mud  and  sand  swept  down  by  avalanches  of  snow,  or  by  rain 
from  the  surrounding  heights,  are  lodged  upon  the  surface 
and  slowly  borne  along  in  lengthened  mounds,  called  in 
Switzerland  moraines.  These  accumulations  of  rocky  frag- 
ments and  detrital  matter  are  left  at  the  termination  of  the 
glacier,  where  it  melts  in  a  confused,  heap  called  the  *'  terminal 
moraine,"  which  is  unstratified,  because  all  the  blocks,  large 
and  small,  as  well  as  the  sand  and  the  finest  mud,  are  carried 
to  equal  distances  and  quietly  deposited  in  a  confrised  mass 
without  being  subjected  to  the  sorting  power  of  running 
water,  which  would  convey  the  finer  m*aterials  fiurther  than 
the  coarser  ones,  and  would  produce,  as  the  strength  of  the 
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carrent  varied  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  place,  a  strati- 
filed  arrangement. 

In  those  regions  where  glaciers  reach  the  sea,  and  where 
large  masses  of  ice  break  off  and  float  away^  moraines,  such 
as  I  have  just  alluded  to,  may  be  transported  to  indefinite 
distances,  and  may  be  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
wherever  the  ice  happens  to  melt.  If  the  liquefaction  takes 
place  when  the  berg  has  run  aground  and  is  stationary,  and 
if  there  be  no  current,  the  heap  of  angular  and  rounded  stones, 
mixed  with  sand  and  mud,  may  fall  to  the  bottom  in  an  un- 
stratified  form,  called  <<  till''  in  Scotland,  and  which  has  been 
shown  in  the  last  chapter  to  abound  in  the  Norfolk  cliffs; 
but  should  the  action  of  a  current  intervene  at  certain  points 
or  at  certain  seasons,  then  the  materials  will  be  sorted  as  they 
fall,  and  arranged  in  layers  according  to  their  relative  weight 
and  size.  Hence  there  will  be  passages  from  till  to  stratified 
clay,  gravel,  and  sand,  and  intercalations  of  one  in  the  other. 
Many  of  the  blocks  of  stone  with  which  the  surfaces  of  glaciers 
are  loaded,  falling  occasionally  through  fissares  in  the  ice,  get 
fixed  and  frozen  into  the  bottom  of  the  moving  mass,  and  are 
pushed  along  under  it.  In  this  position,  being  subjected  to- 
great  pressure,  they  scoop  out  long  rectilinear  furrows  or 
grooves  parallel  to  each  other  on  the  subjacent  solid  rock^ 
Smaller  scratches  and  stri»  are  made  on  the  polished  surface- 
by  crystals  or  projecting  edges  of  the  hardest  minerals,  just 
as  a  diamond  cuts  glass. 

Id  all  countries  the  fundamental  rock  on  which  the  boulder 
formation  reposes,  if  it  consists  of  granite,  gneiss,  marble>  or- 
other  hard  stone  capable  of  permanently  retaining  any  super- 
ficial markings  which  may  have  been  imprinted  upon  it,  is- 
smoothed  or  polished,  and  exhibits  parallel  strise  and  furrows 
having  a  determinate  direction.  This  prevailing  direction>. 
both  in  Europe  and  North  America,  is  evidently  connected' 
with  the  course  taken  by  the  erratic  blocks  in  the  same  dis^ 
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trict,  and  is  very  commonly  from  north  to  south,  or,  if  it  be 
twenty  or  thirty  or  more  degrees  to  the  east  or  west  of  north, 
still  always  corresponds  to  the  direction  in  which  the  large 
angular  and  rounded  stones  have  travelled.  These  stones 
themselves  also  are  often  furrowed  and  scratched  on  more 
than  one  side,  like  those  already  spoken  of  as  occurring  in 
the  glacial  drift  of  Bedford  (p.  165),  and  in  that  of  Norfolk 
(pp.  213  and  218). 

When  we  contemplate  the  area  which  is  now  exposed  to 
the  abrading  action  of  ice,  or  which  is  the  receptacle  of  mo- 
raine matter  thrown  down  fi*om  melting  glaciers  or  bergs,  we 
at  once  perceive  that  the  submarine  area  is  the  more  exten- 
sive of  the  two.  The  number  of  large  icebergs  which  float 
annually  to  great  distances  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemisphere  is  extremely  great,  and  the  quantity  of  stone 
and  mud  which  they  carry  about  with  them  enormous.  Some 
floating  islands  of  ice  have  been  met  with  from  two  to  five 
miles  in  length,  and  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  height  above  water,  the  submerged  por- 
tion, according  to  the  weight  of  ice  relatively  to  sea-water, 
being  from  six  to  eight  times  more  considerable  than  the  part 
which  is  visible.  Such  masses,  when  they  run  aground  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  must  exert  a  prodigious  mechanical 
power,  and  may  polish  and  groove  the  subjacent  rocks  after 
the  manner  of  glaciers  on  the  land.  Hence  there  will  often 
be  no  small  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  effects  of 
the  submarine  and  supramarine  agency  of  ice. 

•Scandinavia  anee  covered  with  Ice,  and  a  Centre  of  Dispersion 

of  Erratics. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  along  the  borders  of  the  Baltic, 
where  the  boulder  formation  is  continuous  for  hundreds  of 
"Diiles  east  and  west,  it  has  been  long  known  that  the  erratic 
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l»I<iek«,  often  of  vcrj  larg«  size,  are  of  northern  origin.  Some 
of  tliem  have  come  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  others  iVom 
Firiland^and  their  prectent  distribution  implies  that  they  were 
carried  southwards,  for  a  part  at  least  of  their  way,  by  floating 
lee,  at  A  time  when  much  of  the  area  over  which  they  are 
0<*attered  was  under  water.  But  it  appears  IVoro  the  obser- 
vations of  Boetlingk,  in  1840,  and  those  of  more  recent  in- 
quirers, that,  while  many  blocks  have  travelled  to  the  south, 
«'t tiers  have  been  carried  northwards,  or  to  the  shored  of  the 
polar  Sea,  and  others  northeastward,  or  to  thone  of  the  White 
Sea.  In  iact»  they  have  wandered  towards  all  points  of  the 
compaM,  from  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia  as  a  centre,  and 
the  rectilinear  furrows  imprinted  by  them  on  the  iH)liBhed 
surfaces  of  the  mountains  where  the  rocks  are  hard  enough 
to  n*tain  such  markings  radiate  in  all  directions,  or  point  out^ 
waniii  from  the  highest  land,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to 
th<»  course  of  the  erratics  above  mentioned. 

Ht'fore  the  glacial  theory  was  adopted,  the  Swedish  and 
Norwo^^ian  ge^jKigibts  speculated  on  a  great  flood,  or  the 
sadden  rush  of  an  enormous  body  of  water  charged  with  mud 
and  ii tones,  dencending  from  the  central  heights  or  watershed 
into  the  adjoining  lower  lands.  The  erratic  blocks  were  sup- 
po<KHl  in  their  downward  pnsna^e  to  have  smoothed  and 
striated  the  rock  surfaces  over  which  they  were  forced  along. 

It  would  be  a  wat»te  of  time,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
to  (controvert  this  hypothems,  as  it  is  now  admitted  that  even 
if  the  rash  of  a  diluvial  current,  invented  for  the  occaMon 
and  wholly  without  analogy  in  the  known  course  of  nature, 
be  granted,  it  would  he  inade<|uate  to  explain  the  uniformity, 
parallelism,  pt'nintency,  and  rectilinearity  of  the  so-called 
gla4'ial  ftarrowa.  It  in,  moreover,  ascertained  that  heavy 
■uu«scs  of  rock,  not  fixed  in  ice,  and  moving  as  (Veely  as  they 
do  when  simply  swept  along  by  a  muddy  current,  do  not  givo 
riao  to  aiieh  seratches  and  furrowa. 
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H.  Kjemlf,  of  Christiania,  in  a  paper  lately  commiiDieated 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  Berlin,"^  has  objected^  and  perhaps 
with  reason,  to  what  he  considers  the  undue  extent  to  which 
I  have,  in  some  of  my  writings,  supposed  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Europe  to  have  been  submerged  during  the  glacial 
period.  He  remarks  that  the  signs  of  glacial  action  on  the 
Scandinavian  mountains  ascend  as  high  as  6000  feet,  whereas 
fossil  marme  shells  of  the  same  period  never  reach  elevations 
exceeding  600  feet.  The  land  he  says  may  have  been  much 
higher  than  it  now  is,  but  it  has  evidently  not  been  much 
lower  since  the  commencement  of  the  glacial  period,  or  marine 
shells  would  be  traceable  to  more  elevated  points.  In  regard 
to  the  absence  of  marine  shells,  I  shall  point  out  in  the  se- 
quel how  small  is  the  dependence  we  can  place  on  this  kind 
of  negative  evidence,  if  we  desire  to  test  by  it  the  extent  to 
which  the  land  has  been  submerged.  I  cannot  therefore  con- 
sent to  limit  the  probable  depression  and  re-elevation  of 
Scandinavia  to  600  feet.  But  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
glaciation  of  that  country  has  been  supramarine,  I  am  Willing 
to  concede.  In  support  of  this  view,  M*  Ejerulf  observes  that 
the  direction  of  the  furrows  and  striffi,  produced  by  glacial 
abrasion,  neither  conforms  to  a  general  movement  of  floating 
ice  from  the  Polar  regions,  nor  to  the  shape  of  the  existing 
vaUeys,  as  it  would  do  if  it  had  been  caused  by  independent 
glaciers  generated  in  the  higher  valleys  after  the  land  had 
acquired  its  actual  shape.  Their  gen'ieral  arrangement  and 
apparent  irregularities  are,  he  contends,  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hypothesis  of  there  having  been  at  one  time 
a  universal  covering  of  ice  over  the  whole  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  like  that  now  existing  in  Greenland,  which,  being 
annually  recruited  by  fresh  falls  of  snow,  was  continually 
pressing  outwards  and  downwards  to  the  coast  and  lower 
regions,  after  crossing  many  of  the  lower  ridges,  and  having 

•  Zeitaohrift  te  Oopliisgiaoheii.  QeMUsohAfV  Berlin,  ISM^ 
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no  relation  to  the  minor  depressions,  which  were  all  choked- 
up  with  ice  and  reduced  to  one  uniform  level. 

Continental  Ice  of  Greenland, 

In  support  of  this  view,  he  appeals  to  the  admirable  de- 
scription of  the  continental  ice  of  Greenland,  lately  published 
by  Dr.  H.  Bink,  of  Copenhagen,*  who  resided  three  or  four 
years  in  the  Danish  settlements,  in  Baffin's  Bay,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  between  latitudes  69°  and  73®  N.  ''In  that 
country,  the  land,"  says  Dr.  Eink,  "may  be  divided  into  two 
regions,  the  inland'  and  the  *  outskirts.'  The  <  inland/ 
which  is  800  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  of  much  greater 
length  from  north  to  south,  is  a  vast  unknown  continent, 
buried  under  one  continuous  and  colossal  mass  of  permanent 
ice,  which  is  always  moving  seaward,  but  a  small  proportion 
only  of  it  in  an  easterly  direction,  since  nearly  the  whole  de- 
scends towards  Baffin's  Bay."  On  reaching  the  heads  of  the 
fiords  which  intersect  the  coast,  a  perpendicular  wall  of  ice, 
2000  feet  thick,  is  seen,  beyond  which  the  ice  of  the  interior 
rises  by  a  succession  of  steps,  twenty-five  of  which  were 
counted  by  Bink  (but  of  which  there  are  known  to  be  still 
more),  all  of  them  leading  up  to  as  many  icy  platforms,  the 
ridges  and  valleys  being  levelled  up  to  one  uniform  plane, 
and  concealed  by  these  tabular  masses  of  ice. 

Although  all  the  ice  is  moving  seaward,  the  greatest  quan- 
tity is  discharged  at  the  heads  of  certain  large  friths,  usually 
about  four  miles  wide,  which,  if  the  climate  were  milder, 
would  be  the  outlet  of  as  many  great  rivers.  Through  these 
the  ice  is  now  protruded  in  huge  blocks,  several  miles  wide, 
and  from  1000  to  1500  feet  in  height  or  thickness.  When 
these  masses  reach  the  friths,  they  do  not  melt  or  break  up 
into  fragments,  but  continue  their  course  in  a  solid  form 

*  Joarnal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  toI.  xziii.  p.  145,  1S53.    [But  see 
Appendix  A.] 
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under  the  salt  water^  grating  along  the  rocky  bottom,  which 
they  must  polish  and  score  at  depths  of  hundreds  and  even  of 
more  than  a  thousand  feet.  At  length,  when  there  is  water 
enough  to  float  them,  huge  portions,  having  broken  off,  fill 
Baffin's  Bay  with  icebergs  of  a  size  exceeding  any  which  could 
be  produced  by  ordinary  valley  glaciers.  Stones,  sand,  and 
mud  are  sometimes  included  in  these  bergs  which  float  down 
Baffin's  Bay.  At  some  points,  where  the  ice  of  the  interior  of 
Greenland  reaches  the  coast,  Dr.  Bink  saw  mighty  springs 
of  clayey  water  issuing  from  under  the  edge  of  the  ice  even 
in  winter,  showing  the  grinding  action  of  the  glacial  mass 
mixed  with  sand,  on  the  subjacent  surface  of  the  rocks. 

The  ^^  outskirts,"  where  the  Danish  colonies  are  stationed, 
consist  of  numerous  islands,  of  which  Disco  Island  is  the 
largest,  in  lat.  70°  N.,  and  of  many  peninsulas,  with  fiords 
fVom  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  long,  running  into  the  land, 
and  through  which  the  ice  above  alluded  to  passes  on  its 
way  to  the  bay.  This  area  is  30,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  contains  in  it  some  mountains  4000  feet  to  5000  feet 
high.  The  perpetual  snow  usually  begins  at  the  height  of 
2000  feet,  below  which  level  the  land  is  for  the  most  part 
free  from  snow  between  June  and  August,  and  supports  a 
vegetation  of  several  hundred  species  of  flowering  plants, 
which  ripen  their  seeds  before  the  winter.  There  are  even 
some  places  where  phenogamous  plants  have  been  found  at  an 
elevation  of  4500  feet;  a  fact  which,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  so  large  and  lofty  a  region  of  conti- 
nental ice  in  the  same  latitude,  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  geologist,  who  should  also  bear  in  mind,  that  while  the 
Danes  are  settled  to  the  west  in  the  ^'outskirts,"  there  exists, 
due  east  of  the  most  southern  portion  of  this  ice-covered  con- 
tinent, at  the  distance  of  about  1200  miles,  the  home  of  the 
Laplanders  with  their  reindeer,  bears,  wolves,  seals,  walruses, 
and  cctacea.    If,  therefore,  there  are  geological  grounds  for 
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Bnspecting  that  Scandinavia  or  Scotland  or  Wales  were  ever 
in  the  same  glacial  condition  as  Greenland  now  is^  we  must 
not  imagine  that  the  contemporaneous  fauna  and  flora  were 
everywhere  poor  and  stunted,  or  that  they  may  not,  espe- 
cially at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  miles  in  a  southward 
direction,  have  been  very  luxuriant. 

Another  series  of  observations  made  by  Captain  Graah, 
during  a  survey  of  Greenland  between  1823  and  1829,  and 
by  Dr.  Pingel  in  1830-32,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  geological 
interest  of  the  *'  outskirts,''  in  their  bearing  on  glacial  pheno- 
mena of  ancient  date.  Those  Danish  investigators,  with  one 
of  whom,  Dr.  Pingel,  I  conversed  at  Copenhagen  in  1834, 
ascertained  that  the  whole  coast  from  lat.  60°  to  about  70°  north 
has  been  subsiding  for  the  last  four  centuries,  so  that  some 
ancient  piles  driven  into  the  beach  to  support  the  boats  of  the 
settlers  have  been  gradually  submerged,  and  wooden  build- 
ings have  had  to  be  repeatedly  shifted  farther  inland.* 

In  Norway  and  Sweden,  instead  of  such  a  subsiding  move- 
ment, the  land  is  slowly  rising;  but  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  formerly,  when  it  was  covered  like  Greenland  with  conti- 
nental ice,  it  sank  at  the  rate  of  several  feet  in  a  century,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  explain  why  marine  deposits  are  found 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  why  these  generally  overlie 
polished  and  striated  surfaces  of  rock. 

We  know  that  Greenland  was  not  always  covered  with 
snow  and  ice,  for  when  we  examine  the  tertiary  strata  of 
Disco  Island  (of  the  upper  miocene  period)  we  discover  there 
a  multitude  of  fossil  plants,  which  demonstrate  that,  like 
many  other  parts  of  the  arctic  regions,  it  formerly  enjoyed  a 
mild  and  genial  climate.  Among  the  fossils  brought  from 
that  island,  lat.  70°  N.,  Professor  Heer  has  recognized 
Sequoia  Langsdorfii^  a  coniferous  species  which  flourished 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  miocene  period, 

*  Prinoiples  of  Geologj,  oh.  xzx 
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and  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  living  Sequoia^  sempervirens 
of  California.  The  same  plant  has  been  found  fossil  by  Sir 
John  Bichardson  within  the  arctic  circle,  far  to  the  west  on 
the  Mackenzie  Eiver,  near  the  entrance  of  Bear  Biver,  also  by 
some  Danish  naturalists  in  Iceland  to  the  east.  The  Ice- 
landic surturbrand,  or  lignite,  of  this  age  has  also  yielded  a 
rich  harvest  of  plants,  more  than  thirty-one  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  Steenstrup  and  Heer,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  no  less  than  fifteen  specifically  identical  with  miocene 
plants  of  Europe.  Thirteen  of  the  number  are  arborescent; 
and  amongst  others  is  a  tulip-tree  {Liriodendrcn),  with  its  fruit 
and  characteristic  leaves,  a  plane  {Platanus),  a  walnut,  and  a 
vine,  affording  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  climate  in  the 
parallel  of  the  arctic  circle  which  precludes  the  supposition 
of  glaciers  then  existing  in  the  neighborhood,  still  less  any 
general  crust  of  continental  ice,  like  that  of  Greenland.^ 

As  the  older  pliocene  flora  of  the  tertiary  strata  of  Italy, 
like  the  shells  of  the  coralline  crag,  before  adverted  to, 
p.  210,  indicate  a  temperature  milder  than  that  now  prevail- 
ing in  Europe,  though  not  so  warm  as  that  of  the  upper 
miocene  period,  it  is  probable  that  the  accumulation  of  snow 
and  glaciers  on  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Greenland  did 
not  begin  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  pliocene  period, 
and  may  not  have  reached  its  maximum  until  the  close  of 
that  period. 

Korway  and' Sweden  appear  to  have  passed  through  all  the 
successive  phases  of  glaciation  which  Greenland  has  experi- 
enced, and  others  which  that  country  will  one  day  undergo,  if 
the  climate  which  it  formerly  enjoyed  should  ever  be  restored 
to  it.  There  must  have  been  first  a  period  of  separate  glaciers 
in  Scandinavia,  then  a  Greenlandic  state  of  continental  ice,  and 
thirdly,  when  that  diminished,  a  second  period  of  enormous 
separate  glaciers  filling  many  a  valley  now  wooded  with  fir  and 

*Heerj  Reoherehei  but  la  Vig^tation  da  Pays  tertiaue,  Ao.,  1861,  p.  17S. 
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birch.  Lastly,  under  the  iDflnence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
varioos  changes  in  the  height  and  extent  of  land  in  the  arctic 
circle,  a  melting  of  nearly  all  the  permanent  ice  between 
latitudes  GO*'  and  70**  north,  corresponding  to  the  parallels  of 
the  continental  ice  of  Greenland,  has  occurred,  so  that  we 
have  now  to  go  farther  north  than  lat.  70**  before  we  en- 
counter any  glacier  coming  down  to  the  sea-coast.  Among 
other  signs  of  the  last  retreat  of  the  extinct  glaciers,  Ejerulf 
and  other  authors  describe  large  transverse  moraines  left  in 
many  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  glens. 

Ckronciogical  ReUxtions  of  the  Human  and  Glacial  Periods 

in  Sweden, 

We  may  now  consider  whether  any,  and  what  part,  of 
these  changes  in  Scandinavia  may  have  been  witnessed  by 
man.  In  Sweden,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Upsala, 
I  observed,  in  1834,  a  ridge  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  in 
the  midst  of  which  occurs  a  layer  of  marl,  evidently  formed 
originally  at  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic,  by  the  slow  growth  of 
the  mussel,  cockle,  and  other  marine  shells  of  living  species 
intermixed  with  some  proper  to  fresh  water.  The  marine 
shells  are  all  of  dwarfish  size,  like  those  now  inhabiting  the 
brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  marl,  in  which  myriads 
of  them  are  imbedded,  is  now  raised  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Upon  the  top 
of  this  ridge  (one  of  those  called  osars  in  Sweden)  repose 
several  huge  erratics,  consisting  of  gneiss  for  the  most  part 
unrounded,  from  nine  to  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  which 
must  have  been  brought  into  their  present  position  since  the 
time  when  the  neighboring  gulf  was  already  characterized 
by  its  peculiar  fauna.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  proof  that 
the  transport  of  erratics  continued  to  take  place,  not  merely 
when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the  existing  testacea,  bat 
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when  tho  north  of  Europe  had  already  assumed  that  remark- 
able feature  of  its  physical  geography,  which  separates  the 
Baltic  from  the  J^orth  Sea,  and  causes  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
to  have  only  one-fourth  of  the  saltness  belonging  to  the 
ocean. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  these  large  erratics  of  Upsala  were 
brought  into  their  present  position  during  the  recent  period, 
not  only  because  of  their  moderate  elevation  above  the  sea- 
level  in  a  country  where  the  land  is  now  rising  every  century, 
but  because  I  observed  signs  of  a  great  oscillation  of  level 
which  had  taken  place  at  Sodertelje,  south  of  Stockholm 
(about  forty-five  miles  distant  from  Upsala),  after  the  country 
had  been  inhabited  by  man.  I  described,  in  the  '^  Philosophical 
Transactions*'  for  1835,  the  section  there  laid  open  in  digging 
a  level  in  1819,  which  showed  that  a  subsidence  followed  by  a 
re-elevation  of  land,  each  movement  amounting  to  more  than 
sixty  feet,  had  occurred  since  the  time  when  a  rude  hut  had 
been  built  on  the  ancient  shore.  The  wooden  frame  of  the 
hut, with  a  ring  of  hearthstones  on  the  floor,  and  much  charcoal, 
were  found,  and  over  them  marine  strata,  more  than  sixty 
feet  thick,  containing  the  dwarf  variety  of  Mytilus  eduliSj  and 
other  brackish- water  shells  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf.  Some  vessels 
put  together  with  wooden  pegs,  of  anterior  date  to  the  use  of 
metals,  were  also  imbedded  in  parts  of  the  same  marine  form- 
ation, which  has  since  been  raised,  so  that  the  upper  beds 
are  more  than  sixty  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  hut  being  thus 
restored  to  about  its  original  position  relatively  to  the  sea. 

We  have  seen  in  the  account  of  the  Danish  <<  shell-mounds," 
or  "refuse-heaps,"  of  the  recent  period  (p.  13),  that  even  at 
the  comparatively  late  period  of  their  origin  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic  had  been  rendered  more  salt  than  they  are  now. 
The  Upsala  erratics  may  belong  to  nearly  the  same  era  as  those 
"  refuse-heaps.''  But  were  we  to  go  back  to  a  long  antecedent 
epoch,  or  to  that  of  the  Belgian  and  British  caves  with  their 
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extinct  animalB,  and  the  signs  they  afford  of  a  state  of  phy- 
sical geograph}''  departing  widely  from  the  present,  or  to 
the  era  of  the  implement-bearing  alluvium  of  St.  Acheul,  we 
might  expect  to  find  Scandinavia  overwhelmed  with  glaciers 
and  the  country  uninhabitable  by  man.  At  a  much  remoter 
period  the  same  country  was  in  the  state  in  which  Greenland 
now  is,  overspread  with  one  uninterrupted  coating  of  conti- 
nental ice,  which  has  left  its  peculiar  markings  on  the  highest 
mountains.  This  period,  probably  anterior  to  the  earliest 
traces  yet  brought  to  light  of  the  human  race,  may  have 
coincided  with  the  submergence  of  England,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  boulder-clay  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Bed- 
fordshire, before  mentioned.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  syenite  and  some  other  rocks  of  the  Norfolk  till  (p.  218) 
seem  to  have  come  from  Scandinavia,  and  there  is  no  era 
when  icebergs  are  so  likely  to  have  floated  them  so  far  south 
as  when  the  whole  of  Sweden  and  Norway  were  enveloped 
in  a  massive  crust  of  ice;  a  state  of  things  the  existence  of 
which  is  deduced  from  the  direction  of  the  glacial  furrows, 
and  their  frequent  unconformity  to  the  shape  of  the  minor 
valleys. 

Glacial  Period  in  Scotland, 

Mr.  Bobert  Chambers,  after  visiting  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  comparing  the  signs  of  glacial  action  observed  there 
with  similar  appearances  in  the  Grampians,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Highlands  both  of  Scandinavia  and  Scotland 
had  once  been  <^  moulded  in  ice,"  and  that  the  outward  and 
downward  movement  and  pressure  of  the  frozen  mass  had 
not  only  smoothed,  polished,  and  scratched  the  rocks,  but 
had,  in  the  course  of  ages,  deepened  and  widened  the  valleys, 
and  produced  much  of  that  denudation  which  has  commonly 
been  ascribed  exclusively  to  aqueous  action.    The  glaciation 
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of  the  Scotch  moantains  was  traced  by  him  to  the  height  of 
at  least  three  thousand  feet.* 

Professor  Agassiz,  after  his  tour  in  Scotland  in  1840,  an* 
nounced  the  opinion  that  erratic  blocks  had  been  dispersed 
from  the  Scottish  mountains  as  from  an  independent  centre, 
and  that  the  capping  of  ice  had  been  of  extraordinary 
thickness.  Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson^  of  Ellon,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
has  recently  brought  forward  an  additional  body  of  facts  in 
support  of  this  theory.  According  to  him,  the  Grampians 
were  at  the  period  of  extreme  cold  enveloped  "  in  one  great 
winding-sheet  of  snow  and  ice/'  which  reached  everywhere 
to  the  coast-b'ne,  the  land  being  then  more  elevated  than  it 
is  now.  He  describes  the  glacial  furrows  sculptured  on  the 
solid  rocks  as  pointing  in  Aberdeenshire  to  the  southeast, 
those  of  the  valley  of  the  Forth  at  Edinburgh,  from  west  to 
east,  and  higher  up  the  same  valley  at  Stirling,  from  north* 
west  to  southeast,  as  they  should  do  if  the  ice  had  fbllowed 
the  lines  of  what  is  now  the  principal  drainage.  The  obser- 
vations of  Sir  James  Hall,  Mr.  Maclaren,  Mr.  Chambers,  and 
Dr.  Fleming,  are  cited  by  him  in  confirmation  of  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  glacial  markings,  while  in  Sutherland  and 
Boss-shire  he  shows  that  the  glacial  furrows  along  the  north 
coast  point  northwards,  and  in  Argyleshire  westwards,  always 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  principal  glens  and 
fiords. 

Another  argument  is  also  adduced  by  him  in  proof  of  the 
ice  having  exerted  its  mechanical  force  in  a  direction  from 
the  higher  and  more  inland  country  to  the  lower  region  and 
sea-coast.  Isolated  hiUs  and  minor  prominences  of  rock  are 
often  polished  and  striated  on  the  land  side,  while  they  remain 
rough  and  jagged  on  the  side  fronting  the  sea.  This  may  be 
seen  both  on  the  east  and  west  coast.    Mention  is  also  made 

*  Anoient  Sea  Margins,  Edinburgh,  New  Philosophical  Joamal,  Aprili 
1848.   Glacial  Phenomena,  Edinburgh        1853,  and  Janaarj,  1866. 
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of  blocks  of  granite  which  have  travelled  iVom  south  to  north 
in  Aberdeenshire,  of  which  there  would  have  been  no  ex- 
amples had  the  erratics  been  all  brought  by  floating  ice  from 
the  arctic  regions  when  Scotland  was  submerged.  It  is  also 
urged  against  the  doctrine  of  attributing  the  general  glacia- 
tion  to  submergence,  that  the  glacial  grooves,  instead  of  ra- 
diating as  they  do  from  a  centre,  would,  if  they  had  been  due 
to  ice  coming  from  the  north,  have  been  parallel  to  the 
coast-line,  to  which  they  are  now  often  almost  at  right 
angles.  The  argument,  moreover,  which  formerly  had  most 
weight  in  favor  of  floating  ice,  namely,  that  it  explained  why 
so  many  of  the  stones  did  not  conform  to  the  contour  and 
direction  of  the  minor  hills  and  valleys,  is  now  brought 
forward,  and  with  no  small  effect,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  continental  ice  on  the  Greenlandic  scale,  which,  after 
levelling  up  the  lesser  inequalities,  would  occasionally  flow  in 
mighty  ice-currents,  in  directions  often  at  a  high  angle  to 
the  smaller  ridges  and  glens. 

The  application  to  Scandinavia  and  Scotland  of  this  theory 
makes  it  necessary  to  reconsider  the  validity  of  the  proofs 
formerly  relied  on  as  establishing  the  submergence  of  a  great 
part  of  Scotland  beneath  the  sea,  at  some  period  subsequent 
to  the  commencement  of  the  glacial  period.  In  all  cases 
where  marine  shells  overlie  till,  or  rest  on  polished  and 
striated  surfaces  of  rock,  the  evidence  of  the  land  having  been 
under  water,  and  having  been  since  upheaved,  remains  un- 
shaken ;  but  this  proof  alone  rarely  extends  to  heights  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  feet.  In  the  basin  of  the  Clyde  we  have 
already  seen  that  recent  strata  occur  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  with  existing  species  of  marine  testacea,  and  with 
buried  canoes,  and  other  works  of  art.  At  the  higher  level 
of  forty  feet  occurs  the  well-known  raised  beach  of  the  western 
coast,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Jamieson,  contains,  near 
Fort  William  and  on  Loch  Fyne  and  elsewhere,  an  assem  • 
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blage  of  shells  implying  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  the 
twenty-five  foot  terrace,  or  that  of  the  present  sea ;  just  as,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  the  higher-level  gravels  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  a  colder  period  than  the  lower  ones,  and 
still  more  decidedly  than  that  of  the  present  era  (see  p.  142). 
At  still  greater  elevations,  older  beds  containing  a  still  more 
arctic  group  of  shells  have  been  observed  at  Airdrie,  fourteen 
miles  southeast  of  Glasgow,  524  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  They  were  imbedded  in  stratified  clays,  with  the  un- 
stratified  boulder  till  both  above  and  below  them,  and  in  the 
overlying  unstratified  drift  were  some  boulders  of  granite 
which  must  have  come  from  distances  of  sixty  miles  at  the 
least.'*'  The  presence  of  Tdlina  cdlcarea,  and  several  other 
northern  shells,  implies  a  climate  colder  than  that  of  the  present 
Scottish  seas.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  marine  shells  have 
been  found  in  deposits  of  the  same  age  in  Caithness  and  in 
Aberdeenshire  at  heights  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  as  at  Gamrie  in  Banff,  at 
an  elevation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  and  the  stratified 
sands  and  beds  of  pebbles  which  belong  to  the  same  formation 
ascend  still  higher, — ^to  heights  of  five  hundred  feet  at  least.f 
At  much  greater  heights,  stratified  masses  of  drift  occur  in 
which  hitherto  no  organic  remains,  whether  of  marine  or 
fresh-water  animals,  have  ever  been  found.  It  is  still  an  un- 
decided question  whether  the  origin  of  all  such  deposits  in 
the  Grampians  can  be  explained  without  the  intervention  of 
the  sea.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Jamieson  as  resting  on  the  flank  of  a  hill 
called  Meal  Uaine,  in  Perthshire,  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Tummel,  just  below  Killiecrankie.    It  consists  of  per- 

*  Smith   of    JordanhttI,    Quarterly  oeedings  of   the    Geological    Society, 

Oeological    Joarnal,  toI.   tL  p.   S87,  yoI.   ii.  p.  645;   and   T.  F.  Jamieaoo, 

1850.  Geological     Qoarterly    Journal,    yoL 

t  See   papers   hy   Prestwioh,    Pro-  zvL 
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fectly  horizontal  strata,  the  lowest  portion  of  them  300  feet 
above  the  river  and  600  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this 
elevation  to  an  altitade  of  nearly  1200  feet  the  same  series 
of  strata  is  traceable,  continuonsly,  up  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  some  patches  are  seen  here  and  there  even  as  high  as 
1550  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  made  up  in  great  part  of 
finely  laminated  silt,  alternating  with  coarser  materials,  through, 
which  stones  from  four  to  fire  feet  in  length  are  scattered. 
These  large  bouldera,  and  some  smaller  ones,  are  polished  ou 
one  or  more  sides,  and  marked  with  glacial  Btri».  The  sub- 
jacent rocks,  also,  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  quartz,  are  every- 
where grooved  and  polished  as  if  by  the  passage  of  a 
glacier.* 

At  one  spot  a  vertical  thickness  of  130  feet  of  this  series 
of  strata  is  exposed  to  view  by  a  mountain  torrent,  and  in  all 
more  than  2000  layers  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  were  counted, 
the  whole  evidently  accumulated  under  water.  Some  beds 
consist  of  an  impalpable  mud-like  putty,  apparently  derived 
from  the  grinding  down  of  felspar,  and  resembling  the  mud 
produced  by  the  grinding  action  of  modern  glaciers. 

Mr.  Jamieson,  when  he  first  gave  an  account  of  this  drill, 
inferred,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  marine  shells,  that  it 
implied  the  submergence  of  Scotland  beneath  the  ocean  after 
the  commencement  of  the  glacial  period,  or  after  the  era  of 
continental  ice  indicated  by  the  subjacent  floor  of  polished 
and  grooved  rock.  This  conclusion  would  require  a  submer- 
gence of  the  land  as  far  up  as  1550  feet  above  the  present 
sea-level,  after  which  a  great  re-upheaval  must  have  occurred. 
But  the  same  author,  having  lately  revisited  the  valley  of  the 
Tummcl,  suggests  another  possible,  and  I  think  probable, 
explanation  of  the  same  phenomena.  The  stratified  drift  in 
question  is  situated  in  a  deep  depression  between  two  but- 
tresses of  rock,  and  if  an  enormous  glacier  be  supposed  to 

*  JamieioD,  Qeologioal  Qaarterly  Jonmal,  toI.  zyI.  p.  360. 
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have  once  iSUed  the  valley  of  the  Tommel  to  the  height  of  the. 
stratified  drift,  it  may  have  dammed  up  the  mouth  of  a 
mountain  torrent  by  a  transverse  barrier,  giving  rise  to  a 
deep  pond,  in  which  beds  of  clay  and  sand  brought  down  by 
the  waters  of  the  torrent  were  deposited.  Gharpentier  in  his 
work  on  the  Swiss  glaciers  has  described  many  such  recep- 
tacles of  stratified  matter  now  in  progress  and  due  to  such 
blockages,  and  he  has  pointed  out  the  remnants  of  ancient 
and  similar  formations  left  by  extinct  glaciers  of  an  earlier 
epoch.  He  specially  notices  that  angular  stones  of  various 
dimensions,  often  polished  and  striated,  which  rest  on  the 
glacier,  and  are  let  fall  when  the  torrent  undermines  the  side 
of  the  moving  ice,  descend  into  the  small  lake  and  become 
interstratified  with  the  gravel  and  fine  sediment  brought  down 
by  the  torrent  into  the  same.* 

The  evidence  of  the  former  sojourn  of  the  sea  upon  the 
land  after  the  commencement  of  the  glacial  period  was  for- 
merly inferred  from  the  height  to  which  erratic  blocks  derived 
from  distant  regions  could  be  traced,  besides  the  want  of  con- 
formity in  the  glacial  furrows  to  the  present  contours  of  many 
of  the  valleys.  Some  of  these  phenomena  may  now,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  there  was  once 
a  crust  of  ice  resembling  that  now  covering  Greenland. 

The  Grampians  in  Forfarshire  and  in  Perthshire  are  from 
3000  to  4000  feet  high.  To  the  southward  lies  the  broad 
and  deep  valley  of  Strathmore^  and  to  the  south  of  this 
again  rise  the  Sidlaw  Hills  to  the  height  of  1500  feet  and 
upwards.  On  the  highest  summits  of  this  chain,  formed  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  and  at  various  elevations,  I  have 
observed  huge  angular  fragments  of  mica^schist,  some  three 
and  others  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  which  have  been  conveyed 
for  a  distance  of  at  least  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest 
^'rampian  rocks  from  which  they  could  have  been  detached. 

*  CharpoDtler,  Esiai  aor  Iw  Glaoieri,  p.  6.%  1841. 
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Others  have  been  left  strewed  over  the  bottom  of  the  large 
intervening  vale  of  Strathmore.* 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  transportation  of  such  blocks 
may  have  been  due  not  to  floating  ice,  but  to  a  period  whem 
Strathmore  was  filled  up  with  land-ice,  a  current  of  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Perthshire  Highlands  to  the  summit  of  the 
Sidlaw  Hills,  and  the  total  absence  of  marine  or  fresh-water 
shells  from  all  deposits,  stratified  or  unstratified,  which  have 
any  connection  with  these  erratics  in  Forfarshire  and  Perth- 
shire may  be  thought  to  favor  such  a  theory. 

But  the  same  mode  of  transport  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
for  those  fragments  of  mica-schist,  one  of  them  weighing  from 
eight  to  ten  tons,  which  were  observed  much  farther  south 
by  Mr.  Maclaren  on  the  Pentland  Hills,  near  Edinburgh^  at 
the  height  of  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  the  nearest  mountain* 
composed  of  this  formation  being  fifty  miles  distant.f  On 
the  same  hills,  alsO;  at  all  elovatioDS,  stratified  gravels  occur 
which,  although  devoid  of  shells,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
refer  to  any  but  a  marine  origin,  j* 

Although  I  am  willing,  therefore,  to  concede  that  the 
glaciation  of  the  Scotch  mountains,  at  elevations  exceeding 
2000  feet,  may  be  explained  by  land-ice,  it  seems  difficult 
not  to  embrace  the  conclusion  that  a  subsidence  took  place 
not  merely  of  500  or  600  feet,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
marine  shells,  but  to  a  much  greater  amount,  as  shown  by  the 
present  position  of  erratics  and  some  patches  of  stratified 
drift.  The  absence  of  marine  shells  at  greater  heights  than 
525  feet  above  the  sea  will  be  treated  of  in  a  future  chapter. 
It  may  in  part,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  glaciers, 
which  swept  out  marine  strata  from  all  the  higher  valleySi 
after  the  re-emergence  of  the  land. 

•  ProoeedSngB  of  tfie  Geologieal  So-        f  MMUran,  Btologj  of  Fife,    M9^ 
etotj,  Tol.  UL  p.  844  p.  220. 
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Latest  Changes  produced  by  Glaciers  in  Gotland, 

We  may  next  consider  the  state  of  Scotland  after  its 
emergence  from  the  glacial  sea^  when  we  cannot  fail  to 
he  approaching  the  time  when  man  coexisted  with  the 
mammoth  and  other  mammalia  now  extinct.  In  a  paper 
which  I  published  in  1840,  on  the  ancient  glaciers  of  For&r^ 
shirC;  I  endeavored  to  show  that  some  of  these  existed  after 
the  mountains  and  glens  had  acquired  precisely  their  present 
shape^*  and  had  left  moraines  even  in  the  minor  valleys^  just 
where  they  would  now  leave  them  were  the  snow  and  ice 
again  to  gain  ground.  I  described  also  one  remarkable 
transverse  mound^  evidently  the  terminal  moraine  of  a 
retreating  glacier^  which  crosses  the  valley  of  the  South  Esk, 
a  few  miles  above  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the 
Orampians,  and  about  six  miles  below  the  town  of  Clova.  It 
is  situated  at  a  place  called  Glenairn  (perhaps  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea),  where  the  valley  is  half  a  mile 
broad  and  is  bounded  by  steep  and  lofty  mountains.  The 
valley  immediately  above  this  transverse  barrier  expands 
into  a  wide  alluvial  plain,  which  has  evidently  once  been  a 
lake.  The  barrier  itself,  nearly  200  feet  high,  consists  in  its 
lower  part  of  till  with  boulders,  80  feet  thick,  precisely  re- 
sembling the  moraine  of  a  Swiss  glacier,  above  which  there 
.is  a  mass  of  stratified  sand  100  feet  thick,  which  has  the 
.appearance  of  consisting  of  the  materials  of  the  moraine  re- 
arranged in  a  stratified  form,  possibly  by  the  waters  of  a 
glacier  lake.  The  structure  of  the  entire  barrier  has  been 
laid  open  by  the  Esk,  which  has  cut  through  it  a  deep  passage 
.about  300  yards  wide. 

I  have  also  given  an  account  of  another  striking  feature  in 
the  physical  geography  of  Perthshire  and  For&rshire,  which  I 

•  ProoMcUngs  of  the  Geologio*!  Society,  toL  iiL  p.  837. 
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oonsider  to  belong  to  the  Mine  period ;  namclj,  a  continaoiu 
zoiM  of  boulder  clmj,  forming  ridges  and  nsoands  from  fifty 
to  terenty  feet  high  (the  apper  part  of  the  moands  nsaally 
frtrmtified),  enclosing  namoroas  lakes,  some  of  them  several 
miles  long,  and  many  ponds  and  swamps  filled  with  shell-marl 
and  peat  This  band  of  till,  with  Grampian  boulders  and 
aMOciated  rivcrgravel,  may  be  traced  continuously  for  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty -four  miles,  with  a  width  of  three  and  a  half 
miles,  ttom  near  Dunkcld,  by  Coapar,  to  the  south  of  Blair- 
gowriei  then  through  the  lowest  part  of  Strathmore,  and 
afterwards  in  a  straight  line  through  the  greatest  depression 
in  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  from  Forfar  to  Lunan  Bay. 

Although  no  great  river  now  takes  its  course  through  this 
line  of  ancient  lakes,  moraines,  and  river-gravel,  yet  it  evi- 
dently marks  an  ancient  line  by  which,  first,  a  great  glacier 
descended  fVom  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  by  which, 
secondly,  at  a  later  period,  the  principal  water-drainage  of  this 
country  was  efl*ected.  The  subeequent  modification  in  geo- 
graphy is  comparable  in  amount  to  that  which  has  taken 
jilace  since  the  higher-level  gravels  of  the  valley  of  the  5k>mme 
were  formed,  or  since  the  Belgian  caves  were  filled  with  mud 
and  bone-breccia. 

Mr.  Jamieson  has  remarked,  in  reference  to  this  and  some 
other  extinct  river-channels  of  corresponding  date,  that  wa 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  direction  in  which  the 
waters  flowed  by  observing  the  arrangement  of  the  oval  and 
flatttsb  pebbles  in  their  deserted  channels;  for  in  the  bed  of  a 
fiwt-flowtng  river  such  pebbles  are  u^n  to  dip  towards  the 
current,  as  represente<l  in  fig.  35,  such  being  the  position  of 
grratest  resistance  to  the  stream.*  If  this  be  admitted,  it 
followa  that  the  higher  or  mountainous  eountfy  bore  tha 
same  relation  to  the  lower  lands,  at  the  time  when  a  great 
river  passed  through  this  chain  of  lakes,  as  it  does  at  present 

Qturltrljr  G««lo(iMl  Je«r»Al»  w%L  mrL  fw  Mt. 
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Fig.  36 


We  also  seem  to  have  a  test  of  the  comparatively  modem 
origin  of  the  moands  of  till  which  surround  the  above-men- 
tioned chain  of  lakes  (of  which  that  of  Forfar  is  one),  in 
the  species  of  organic  remains  contained  in  the  shell-marl 
deposited  at  their  bottom.  All  the  mammalia  as  well  as 
shells  are  of  recent  species.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  fauna  which  inhabited  the  country  at  the 
time  when  the  till  itself  was  formed.  There  seem  to  be  only 
three  or  four  instances  as  yet  known  in  all  Scotland  of  mam- 
malia having  been  discovered  in  boulder  clay. 

Mr.  B.  Bald  has  recorded  the  circumstances  under  which 
a  single  elephant's  tusk  was  found  in  the  unstratified  driil  of 
the  valley  of  the  Forth,  with  the  minuteness  which  such  a 
discovery  from  its  rarity  well  deserved.  He  distinguishes 
the  boulder  clay,  under  the  name  of  the  "  old  alluvial  cover/' 
from  that  more  modern  alluvium,  in  which  the  whales  of 
Airthrie,  described  at  p.  53,  were  found.  This  cover  he 
says  is  sometimes  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  thick.  Having 
never  observed  any  organic  remains  in  it,  he  watched  with 
curiosity  and  care  the  digging  of  the  Union  Canal  between 
Edinburgh  and  Falkirk,  which  passed  for  no  less  than  twenty- 
eight  miles  almost  continuously  through  it.  Mr.  Baird,  the 
engineer  who  superintended  the  works,  assisted  in  the  inquiry, 
and  at  one  place  only  in  this  long  section  did  they  meet  with 
a  fossil,  namely,  at  Cliftonhall,  in  the  valley  of  the  Almond. 
It  lay  at  a  depth  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
surface,  in  very  stiff  clay,  and  consisted  of  an  elephant's 
tusk,  thirty-nine  inches  long  and  thirteen  in  circumference,  in 
so  fresh  a  state  that  an  ivory-turner  purchased  it  and  turned 
part  of  it  into  chessmen  before  it  was  rescued  from  destruction. 
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The  remminder  is  still  preseired  in  the  moseaiii  at  Bdinbarghi 
hot  bj  expoeiire  to  the  air  it  has  shrunk  considerably.*  In 
1817,  two  other  tasks  and  some  bones  of  the  elephanty  as  we 
learn  from  the  same  aathority  (Mr.  Bald),  were  met  with| 
lliree  and  a  half  feet  long  and  thirteen  inches  in  circamferenoey 
lying  in  a  horisonUl  position,  seventeen  feet  deep  in  clay, 
with  marine  shells,  at  Kilmanrs,  in  Ayrshire.  The  species  of 
shells  are  not  given.f 

In  another  excavation  throngh  the  Scotch  boaldor  clay,  made 
in  digging  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Junction  Railway,  the  antlers 
of  a  reindeer  were  foand  at  Crollamie,  in  Dumbartonshire, 
IB  the  basin  of  the  river  Endrick,  which  flows  into  Loch 
Lomond.  They  had  eat  through  twelve  feet  of  till  with 
angular  and  rounded  stones,  some  of  large  sise,  and  then 
through  six  feet  of  underlying  clay,  when  they  came  upon 
the  deer's  horns,  eighteen  feet  fh>m  the  suHace,  and  within 
a  foot  of  the  sandstone  on  which  the  till  roeted.  At  tlM 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  and  in  the  same  position,  but  a  foot 
or  two  deeper,  were  observed  marine  shells,  i)fprina  is- 
tamdkca^  Astarte  eUiptica^  A.  compressor  Fusus  antifuus^ 
iMtatina  littorea^  and  a  Balanus.  The  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  was  between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred 
Ettd  three  feet.  The  reindeer's  horn  was  seen  by  Professor 
Oweo,  who  considered  it  to  be  that  of  a  young  female  of  the 
large  variety  called   by  the    Hudson's   Bay   trappers   the 


The  remains  of  elephants,  now  in  the  muiieums  of  Glasgow 
tmd  Bdinburgh,  purporting  to  oome  ftom  the  superficial 
deposits  of  Scotland  have  been  referred  to  E!qfhas  pri^ 
wnfmha.  In  cases  where  tusks  alone  have  been  found 
Esaceonpanied  by  molar  teeth,  such  specific  determinations 
asay  be  Eneertain;   but  if  any  one  specimen  be  correctly 
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named^  the  occurrence  of  the  mammoth  and  reindeer  in  the 
Scotch  boulder  clay,  as  both  these  quadrupeds  are  known  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  man,  favors  the  idea  which  I 
have  already  expressed,  that  the  close  of  the  glacial  period  in 
the  Grampians  may  have  coincided  in  time  with  the  existence 
of  man  in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  the  climate  was  less 
severe,  as,  for  example,  in  the  basins  of  the  Thames,  Somme, 
and  Seine,  in  which  the  bones  of  many  extinct  mammalia 
are  associated  with  flint  implements  of  the  antique  type. 

Parallel  Beads  of  Glen  Boy  in  Scotland. 

Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  superficial  drift  >f  Scotland  can 
lay  claim  to  so  modem  an  origin  on  the  score  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  aspect,  as  that  which  forms  what  are  called  the 
Parallel  Boads  of  Glen  Boy.  If  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
recent  epoch,  they  are  at  least  posterior  in  date  to  the  pre- 
sent outline  of  mountain  and  glen,  and  to  the  time  when 
every  one  of  the  smaller  bums  ran  in  their  present  channels^ 
though  some  of  them  have  since  been  slightly  deepened. 
The  perfect  horisontality,  moreover,  of  the  roads,  one  of  which 
is  continuous  for  about  twenty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
twelve  miles  from  north  to  south,  shows  that  since  the  era 
of  their  formation  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
levels  of  different  parts  of  the  district. 

Glen  Boy  is  situated  in  the  Western  Highlands,  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Fort  William,  near  the  western  end  of  the  great 
glen  of  Scotland,  or  Caledonian  Canal,  and  near  the  foot  of 
the  highest  of  the  Grampians,  Ben  Nevis.  (See  map,  p.  254.) 
Throughout  nearly  its  whole  length,  a  distance  of  more  than 
ten  miles,  three  parallel  roads  or  shelves  are  traced  along  the 
steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
view,  Plate  II.,  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick,  each  maintain- 
ing a  perfect  horizontality,  and  continuing  at  exactly  the 
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Bame  level  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  glen.  Seen  at  a 
distance,  they  appear  like  ledges,  or  roads,  cut  artificially  out 
of  the  sides  of  the  hills;  bat  when  we  are  upon  them,  we  can 
scarcely  recognize  their  existence,  so  uneven  is  their  surface, 
and  so  covered  with  boulders.  They  are  from  ten  to  sixty 
feet  broad,  and  merely  differ  from  the  side  of  the  mountain 
by  being  somewhat  less  steep. 

On  closer  inspection,  we  find  that  these  terraces  are  stra- 
tified in  the  ordinary  manner  of  alluvial  or  littoral  deposits, 
as  may  be  seen  at  those  points  where  ravines  have  been 
excavated  by  torrents.  The  parallel  shelves,  therefore,  have 
not  been  caused  by  denudation,  but  by  the  deposition  of 
detritus,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  dispersed  in 
smaller  quantities  over  the  declivities  of  the  hills  above. 
These  hills  consist  of  clay-slate,  mica-schist,  and  granite, 
which  rocks  have  been  worn  away  and  laid  bare  at  a  few 
points  immediately  above  the  parallel  roads.  The  lowest 
of  these  roads  is  about  850  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  next  about  212  feet  higher,  and  the  third  82  feet 
above  the  second.  There  is  a  fourth  shelf,  which  occurs 
only  in  a  contiguous  valley  called  Glen  Gluoy,  which  is 
twelve  feet  above  the  highest  of  all  the  Glen  Boy  roads,  and 
consequently  about  1156  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea."*"  One 
only,  the  lowest  of  the  three  roads  of  Glen  Boy,  is  continued 
throughout  Glen  Spean,  a  large  valley  with  which  Glen  Boy 
unites.  (See  Plate  II.  and  map,  fig.  36.)  As  the  shelves,  having 
no  slope  towards  the  sea  like  ordinary  river-terraces,  are  always 
at  the  same  absolute  height,  they  become  continually  more 
elevated  above  the  river  in  proportion  as  we  descend  each 
valley ;  and  they  at  length  terminate  very  abruptly,  without 
any  obvious  cause,  or  any  change  either  in  the  shape  of  the 
ground  or  in  the  composition  or  hardness  of  the  rocks. 

•  Another  detaohed  shelf  alio  ooonn  at  Kilfinnan.    (See  Map,  p.  364.) 
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I  should  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work,  were  I  to  attempt 
to  give  a  full  description  of  all  the  geographical  circumstances 
attending  these  singular  terraces^  or  to  discuss  the  ingenious 
theories  which  have  heen  severally  proposed  to  account  for 
them  by  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick,  and  Messrs.  Dar- 
win, Agassiz,  Milne,  and  Chambers.  There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, on  which  all  are  agreed,  namely,  that  these  shelves  are 
ancient  beaches,  or  littoral  formations,  accumulated  round  the 
edges  of  one  or  more  sheets  of  water  which  once  stood  for  a 
long  time  successively  at  the  level  of  the  several  shelves. 

It  is  well  known  that  wherever  a  lake  or  marine  fiord 
exists  surrounded  by  steep  mountains  subject  to  disintegra- 
tion by  frost  or  the  action  of  torrents,  some  loose  matter  is 
washed  down  annually,  especially  during  the  melting  of  snow^ 
and  a  check  is  given  to  the  descent  of  this  detritus  at  the 
point  where  it  reaches  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  waves 
then  spread  out  the  materials  along  the  shore,  and  throw  some 
of  them  upon  the  beach ;  their  dispersing  power  being  aided 
by  the  ice,  which  often  adheres  to  pebbles  during  the  winter 
months,  and  gives  buoyancy  to  them. 
The    annexed    diagram    illustrates  Fig.  37. 

the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Maccul- 
loch  and  Mr.  Darwin  suppose  ''the 
roads''  to  constitute  mere  excres- 
cences of  the  superficial  all  a  vial 
coating  which  rests  upon  the  hill- 
side, and  consists  chiefly  of  clay 
and  sharp  unrounded  stones. 

Among    other    prooft    that    the  a  b.  Soppoaed  origlDal  mahm 

of  rook. 

parallel    roads    have   really   been  o  d.  Roads  or  shelTM  in  the 

outer   allaYial  ooToring 

formed  along  the  margin  of  a  sheet  of  the  hiu. 

of  water,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 

wherever  an  isolated  hill  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  glen  above 

the  level  of  any  particular  shelf,  as  in  Mealderry,  Plate  U.,  a 
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corresponding  shelf  is  seen  at  the  same  level  passing  ronnd 
the  hill,  as  would  have  happened  if  it  had  once  formed  an 
island  in  a  lake  or  fiord.  Another  very  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  these  terraces  is  this :  each  of  them  comes  in  some 
portion  of  its  course  to  a  col,  or  parting  ridge  between  the 
heads  of  glens,  the  explanation  of  which  will  be  considered 
in  the  sequel. 

Those  writers  who  first  advocated  the  doctrine  that  the 
roads  were  the  ancient  beaches  of  fresh-water  lakes  were 
unable  to  offer  any  probable  hypothesis  respecting  the  form- 
ation and  subsequent  removal  of  barriers  of  sufficient  height 
and  solidity  to  dam  up  the  water.  To  introduce  any  violent 
convulsion  for  their  removal  was  inconsistent  with  the  unin- 
terrupted horizontality  of  the  roads,  and  with  the  undisturbed 
aspect  of  those  parts  of  the  glens  where  the  shelves  come 
suddenly  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Buckland,  desirous,  like  the  defenders 
of  the  lake  theory,  to  account  for  the  limitation  of  the  shelves 
to  certain  glens,  and  their  absence  in  contiguous  glens,  where 
the  rocks  are  of  the  same  composition^  and  the  slope  and  in- 
clination of  the  ground  very  similar,  first  started  the  theory 
that  these  valleys  were  once  blocked  up  by  enormous  glaciers 
descending  from  Ben  Kevis,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called,  in 
Switzerland  and  in  the  Tyrol,  glacier-lakes.  In  corroboration 
of  this  view,  they  contended  that  the  alluvium  of  Glen  Boy, 
as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  Scotland,  agrees  in  character  with 
the  moraines  of  glaciers  seen  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land. It  will  readily  be  conceded  that  this  hypothesis  was 
preferable  to  any  previous  lacustrine  theory,  by  accounting 
more  easily  for  the  temporary  existence  and  entire  disappear- 
ance of  lofty  transverse  barriers,  although  the  height  required 
for  the  supposed  dams  of  ice  appeared  very  enormous. 

Before  the  idea  of  glacier-lakes  had  been  suggested  by 
Agassiz,  Mr.  Darwin  examined  Glen  Eoy,  and  came  to  the 
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opinion  that  the  shelves  were  formed  when  the  glens  were 
still  arms  of  the  sea,  and,  consequently,  that  there  never  were 
any  seaward  barriers.  According  to  him,  the  land  emerged 
during  a  slow  and  uniform  upward  movement,  like  that  now 
experienced  throughout  a  large  part  of  Sweden  and  Finland; 
but  there  were  certain  pauses  iu  the  upheaving  process,  at 
which  times  the  waters  of  the  sea  remained  stationary  for  so 
many  centuries  as  to  allow  of  the  accumulation  of  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  detrital  matter,  and  the  excavation,  at 
many  points  immediately  above  the  sea-level,  of  deep  notches 
and  bare  clifis  in  the  hard  and  solid  rock. 

This  theory  I  adopted  in  1841  (^<  Elements,"  2d  ed.))  as  ap- 
pearing to  me  less  objectionable  than  any  other  then  proposed. 
The  phenomena  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  it  are,  first,  the  ' 
abrupt  cessation  of  the  roads  at  certain  points  in  the  different 
glens;  secondly,  their  unequal  numbei  in  different  valleys 
connecting  with  each  other,  there  being  three,  for  example,  in 
61en  Hoy,  and  only  one  in  Glen  Spean  ;  thirdly,  the  precise 
horizon tality  of  level  maintained  by  the  same  shelf  over  a  space 
many  leagues  in  length,  requiring  us  to  assume  that  during 
a  rise  of  1156  feet  no  one  portion  of  the  land  was  raised  even 
a  few  yards  above  another ;  fourthly,  the  coincidence  of  level 
already  alluded  to  of  each  shelf  with  a  col,  or  the  point  form- 
ing the  head  of  two  glens,  from  which  the  rain-waters  flow 
in  opposite  directions.  This  last-mentioned  feature  in  the 
physical  geography  of  Lochaber  Mr.  Darwin  endeavored  to 
explain  in  the  following  mannei.  He  called  these  cols 
^^and-straits,"  and,  regarding  them  us  having  been  anciently 
sounds  or  channels  between  islands,  he  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  such  sounds  to  be  silted  up,  and 
always  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  their  narrowness.  In  a 
chart  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  by  Capt.  Sullivan,  B.N.,  it 
appears  that  there  are  several  examples  there  of  straits  where 
the  soundings  diminish  regularly  towards  the  narrowest  part. 
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One  is  bo  nearly  dry  that  it  can  be  walked  over  at  low  water, 
and  another,  no  longer  covered  by  the  sea,  is  supposed  to 
have  recently  dried  up  in  consequence  of  a  small  alteration 
in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land.  <' Similar  straits/' 
observes  Mr.  Chambers,  '<  hovering  in  character  between 
sea  and  land,  and  which  may  be  called  fords,  are  met  with 
in  the  Hebrides.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  passage  dividing 
the  islands  of  Lewis  and  Harris,  and  that  between  North 
XTist  and  Benbecula,  both  of  which  would  undoubtedly  ap- 
pear as  cols,  coinciding  with  a  terrace  or  raised  beach,  all 
round  the  islands  if  the  sea  were  to  subside."* 

The  first  of  the  difficulties  above  alluded  to,  namely,  the 
non-extension  of  the  shelves  over  certain  parts  of  the  glens, 
might  be  explained,  said  Mr.  Darwin,  by  supposing  in  certain 
places  a  quick  growth  of  green  turf  on  a  good  soil,  which 
prevented  the  rain  from  washing  away  any  loose  materials 
lying  on  the  surface.  But  wherever  the  soil  was  barren,  and 
where  greensward  took  long  to  form,  there  may  have  been 
time  for  the  removal  of  the  gravel.  In  one  case  an  interme- 
diate shelf  appears  for  a  short  distance  (three-quarters  of  a 
mile)  on  the  face  of  the  mountain  called  Tombhran,  between 
the  two  upper  shelves,  and  is  seen  nowhere  else.  It  occurs 
where  there  was  the  longest  space  of  open  water,  and  where 
the  waves  may  have  acquired  a  more  than  ordinary  power  to 
heap  up  detritus. 

The  unequal  number  of  the  shelves  in  valleys  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  and  in  which  the  boundary  rocks  are 
similar  in  composition,  and  the  general  absence  of  any  shelves 
at  corresponding  altitudes  in  glens  on  the  opposite  watershed, 
like  that  of  the  Spey,  and  in  valleys  where  the  waters  flow 
eastward,  are  difficulties  attending  the  marine  theory  which 
have  never  yet  been  got  over.    Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson,  before 

•  Anoient  S«»  Marginii  p.  114,  by  B.  Chunben. 
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cited,  has^  during  a  late  visit  to  Lochaber,  in  1861,  observed 
many  facts  higblj  confirmatory  of  the  hypothesis  of  glacier- 
lakes  which|  as  I  have  already  stated,  was  originally  advanced 
by  Mr.  Agassiz.  In  the  first  place,  he  found  much  superficial 
scoring  and  polishing  of  rocks,  and  accumulation  of  boulders 
at  those  points  where  signs  of  glacial  action  ought  to  appear, 
if  ice  had  once  dammed  up  the  waters  of  the  glens  in  which 
the  *' roads''  occur.  Ben  Nevis  may  have  sent  down  its 
glaciers  from  the  south,  and  Glen  Arkeg  from  the  north,  for 
the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  last-mentioned  glen  are 
3000  feet  high,  and  may,  together  with  other  tributary  glens, 
have  helped  to  choke  up  the  great  Caledonian  valley  with  ice, 
so  as  to  block  up  for  a  time  the  mouths  of  the  Spean,  Boy, 
and  Gluoy.  The  temporary  conversion  of  these  glens  into 
glacier-lakes  is  the  more  conceivable,  because  the  hills  at 
their  upper  ends  not  being  lofty  nor  of  great  extent,  they 
may  not  have  been  filled  with  ice  at  a  time  when  great 
glaciers  were  generated  in  other  adjoining  and  much  higher 
regions. 

2dly.  The  shelves,  says  Mr.  Jamieson,  are  more  precisely 
defined  and  unbroken  than  any  of  the  raised  beaches  or  ac- 
knowledged ancient  coast-lines  visible  on  the  west  of  Scotland, 
as  in  Argyleshire,  for  example. 

3dly.  At  the  level  of  the  lower  shelf  in  Glen  Boy,  at  points 
where  torrents  now  cut  channels  through  the  shelf  as  they 
descend  the  hill-side,  there  are  small  delta-like  extensions  of 
the  shelf,  perfectly  preserved,  ach  if  the  materrals,  whether  fine 
or  coarse,  had  originally  settled  there  in  a  placid  lake,  and 
had  not  been  acted  upon  by  tidal  currents,  mingling  them 
with  the  sediment  of  other  streams.  These  deltas  are  too 
entire  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  they  have  at  any  time  since 
their  origin  been  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

4thly.  The  alluvium  on  the  "cob*'  or  watersheds,  before 
alluded  to,  is  such  as  would  have  been  formed  if  the  watem 
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of  the  rivers  had  been  made  to  flow  east,  or  out  of  the  upper 
ends  of  the  supposed  glacier-lakeS;  instead  of  escaping  at  the 
lower  ends,  in  a  westerly  direction,  where  the  great  blockages 
of  ice  are  assumed  to  have  occurred. 

In  addition  to  these  arguments  of  Mr.  Jamieson,  I  may 
mention  that  in  Switzerland,  at  present,  no  testacea  live  in 
the  cold  waters  of  glacier-lakes;  so  that  the  entire  absence  of 
fossil  shells,  whether  marine  or  fresh-water.  In  the  stratified 
materials  of  each  shelf,  would  be  accounted  for,  if  the  theory 
above  mentioned  be  embraced. 

When  I  examined  ''the  parallel  roads''  in  1825,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Bttckland,  neither  this  glacier  theory  nor  Mr. 
Darwin's  suggestion  of  ancient  sea-margins  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  I  have  never  since  revisited  Lochaber.  But  I 
retain  in  my  memory  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  scenery  and 
physical  features  of  the  district,  and  I  now  consider  the 
glacier-lake  theory  as  affording  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  difficult  problem.  The  objection  to  it,  which 
until  lately  appeared  to  be  the  most  formidable,  and  which 
led  Mr.  Eobert  Chambers  in  his  ''  Sea  Margins"  to  reject  it 
entirely,  was  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the  waters  could 
be  made  to  stand  so  high  in  Glen  Boy  as  to  allow  the  upper- 
most shelf  to  be  formed.  Grant  a  barrier  of  ice  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  glen,  of  sufficient  altitude  to  stop  the  waters  from 
flowing  westward,  still,  what  prevented  them  from  escaping 
over  the  '<  col"  at  the  head  of  Glen  Glaster  ?  This  "  col"  coin- 
cides exaetly  in  level,  as  Mr.  Milne  Home  first  ascertained, 
with  the  second  or  middle  shelf  of  Glen  Boy.  The  difficulty 
here  stated  appears  now  to  be  removed  by  supposing  that  the 
higher  lines  or  roads  were  formed  before  the  lower  ones,  and 
when  the  quantity  of  ice  was  most  in  excess.  We  must  ima- 
gine that  at  the  time  when  the  uppermost  shelf  of  Glen  Boy 
was  forming  in  a  shallow  lake,  the  lower  part  of  that  glen 
v^as  filled  up  with  ice,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Jamieson,  a 
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glacier  from  Loch  Treig  then  protrnded  itself  across  Glen 
Spean^  and  rested  on  the  flank  of  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side 
in  such  a  manner  as  effectuallj  to  prevent  any  water  from 
escaping  over  the  Glen  Glaster  ^^  col/'  The  proofs  of  such  a 
glacier  having  actually  existed  at  the  point  in  question 
consist,  he  says,  in  numerous  cross  striss  observable  in  the 
bottom  of  Glen  Spean,  and  in  the  presence  of  moraine  matter 
in  considerable  abundance  on  the  flanks  of  the  hill  extending 
to  heights  above  the  Glen  Glaster  "col."  When  the  ice 
shrank  into  less  dimensions  the  second  shelf  would  be  formed, 
having  its  level  determined  by  the  ''  col"  last  mentioned,  Glen 
Spean  in  the  mean  time  being  filled  with  a  glacier.  Finally, 
the  ice-blockage  common  to  Glens  Eoy,  Spean,  and  Laggan, 
which  consisted  probably  of  a  glacier  from  Ben  Nevis,  gave 
rise  to  the  lowest  and  most  extensive  lake,  the  waters  of 
which  escaped  over  the  pass  of  Muckul  or  the  "  col"  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Laggan,  which,  as  Mr.  Jamieson  has  now  ascer- 
tained, agrees  precisely  in  level  with  the  lowest  of  all  the 
shelves,  and  where  there  are  unequivocal  signs  of  a  river 
having  flowed  out  for  a  considerable  period. 

Dr.  Hooker  has  described  some  parallel  terraces,  very 
analogous  in  their  aspect  to  those  of  Glen  Boy,  as  existing  in 
the  higher  valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  of  which  his  pencil  has 
given  us  several  graphic  illustrations.  He  believes  these 
Indian  shelves  to  have  originated  on  the  borders  of  glacier- 
lakes,  the  barriers  of  which  were  usually  formed  by  the  ice 
and  moraines  of  lateral  or  tributary  glaciers,  which  descended 
into  and  crossed  the  main  valley,  as  we  have  supposed  in  the 
case  of  Glen  Boy;  but  others  he  ascribes  to  the  terminal 
moraine  of  the  principal  glacier  itself,  which  had  retreated 
during  a  series  of  milder  seasons,  so  as  to  leave  an  interval 
between  the  ice  and  the  terminal  moraine.  This  interspace 
oaused  by  the  melting  of  ice  becomes  filled  with  water  and 
forms  a  lake,  the  drainage  of  which  usually  takes  place  by 
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peroolation  through  the  porous  parts  of  the  moraine^  and  not 
by  a  stream  overflowing  that  barrier.  Such  a  glacier-lake 
Dr.  Hooker  actually  found  in  existence  near  the  head  of  the 
Yangma  valley  in  the  Himalaya.  It  was^  moreover,  partially 
bounded  by  recently  formed  marginal  terraces  or  parallel 
roads,  implying  changes  of  level  in  the  barrier  of  ice  and 
moraine  matter."*" 

It  has  been  sometimes  objected  to  the  hypothesis  of  glacier- 
lakes,  as  applied  to  the  case  of  Glen  Boy,  that  the  shelves 
must  have  taken  a  veiy  long  period  for  their  formation.  Such 
a  lapse  of  time,  it  is  said,  might  be  consistent  with  the  theoiy 
of  pauses  or  stationary  periods  in  the  rise  of  the  land  during  an 
intermittent  upward  movement,  but  it  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  idea  of  so  precarious  and  fluctuating  a  barrier  as  a 
mass  of  ice.  But  the  reader  will  have  seen  that  the  perma- 
nency of  level  in  such  glacier-lakes  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  minor  changes  in  the  height  of  the  supposed 
dam  of  ice.  If  a  glacier  descending  from  higher  mountains 
through  a  tributary  glen  enters  the  main  valley  in  which 
there  happens  to  be  no  glacier,  the  river  is  arrested  in  its 
course  and  a  lake  is  formed.  The  dam  may  be  constantly 
repaired  and  may  vary  in  height  several  hundreds  of  feet 
without  affecting  the  level  of  the  lake,  so  long  as  the  surplus 
Waters  escape  over  a  ''  col"  or  parting  ridge  of  rock.  The 
height  at  which  the  waters  remain  stationary  is  determined 
solely  by  the  elevation  of  the  ^'  col/'  and  not  by  the  barrier 
of  ice,  provided  the  barrier  is  higher  than  the  '<col." 

But  if  we  embrace  the  theory  of  glacier-lakes,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  assume  not  only  that  the  sea  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  original  formation  of  the  <' parallel  roads,''  but  that 
it  has  never,  since  the  disappearance  of  the  lakes,  risen  in 
any  one  of  the  glens  up  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  shelf,  which 

*  Hooker,  Himftlaya  Journal,  toI.  L     also  profited  by  the  aathor^i  penonal 
!«.  242;  IL  pp.  119,  121,  IM.    I  haTa     azpUnationi. 
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is  abont  850  feet  high;  for  in  that  case  the  remarkable  per- 
sistency and  integrity  of  the  roads  and  deltas,  before  described, 
must  have  been  impaired. 

We  have  seen  (p.  244)  that  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of' 
liOchaber,  the  glacier  formations  of  Lanarkshire  with  marine' 
shells  of  arctic  character  have  been  traced  to  the  height  of 
524  feet.  About  fifty  miles  to  the  southeast  in  Perthshire 
are  those  stratified  clays  and  sands,  near  Killiecrankie,  which 
were  once  supposed  to  be  of  submarine  origin,  and  which  in 
that  case  would  imply  the  former  submergence  of  what  is  now 
dry  land  to  the  extent  of  1550  feet,  or  several  hundred  feet 
beyond  the  highest  of  the  parallel  roads.  Even  granting 
that  these  laminated  drifts  may  have  had  a  different  origin, 
as  above  suggested  (p.  246),  there  are  still  many  facts  con- 
nected with  the  distribution  of  erratics  and  the  striation  of 
rocks  in  Scotland  which  are  not  easily  accounted  for  without 
supposing  the  country  to  have  sunk,  since  the  era  of  conti- 
nental ice,  to  a  greater  depth  than  525  feet,  the  highest  point 
to  which  marine  shells  have  yet  been  traced. 

Aft;er  what  was  said  of  the  pressure  and  abrading  power  of 
a  general  crust  of  ice,  like  that  now  covering  Greenland,  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  parallel  roads  must 
have  been  of  later  date  than  such  a  state  of  things,  for  every 
trace  of  them  must  have  been  obliterated  by  the  movement  of 
such  a  mass  of  ice.  It  is  no  less  clear,  that  as  no  glacier-lakes 
can  now  exist  in  Greenland,  so  there  could  have  been  none 
in  Scotland,  when  the  mountains  were  covered  with  one  great 
crust  bf  ice.  It  may,  however,  be  contended  that  the  parallel 
roads  were  produced  when  the  general  crust  of  ice  first  gave 
place  to  a  period  of  separate  glaciers,  and  that  no  period  of 
deep  submergence  ever  intervened  in  Lochaber  after  the 
time  of  the  lakes.  Even  in  that  case,  however,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  suppose  that  the  Glen  Eoy  country  participated  in  th« 
downward  movement  which  sank  part  of  Lanarkshire  52& 

18 
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feet  beneath  the  sea,  snbseqnently  to  the  first  great  glaciatipn 
of  Scotland  (p.  244).  Tet  that  amonnt  of  Bubsidence  might 
have  occurred,  and  even  a  more  considerable  one^^  without 
causing  the  sea  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  shelf,  or  to 
a  height  of  850  feet  above  the  present  sea-level. 

This  is  a  question  on  which  I  am  not  prepared  at  present 
to  offer  a  decided  opinion. 

Whether  the  horizontallty  of  the  shelves  or  terrace-lines  is 
really  as  perfect  as  has  been  generally  assumed,  is  a  point 
which  will  require  to  be  tested  by  a  more  accurate  trigono- 
metrical survey  than  has  yet  been  made.  The  preservation 
of  precisely  the  same  level  in  the  lowest  line  throughout  the 
Glens  of  Boy,  Spean,  and  Laggan,for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
east  and  west  and  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  and  south,  would 
be  very  wonderful  if  ascertained  with  mathematical  precision. 
Ur.  Jamieson,  after  making  in  1862  several  measurements 
with  a  spirit-level,  has  been  led  to  suspect  a  rise  in  the  lowest 
shelf  of  one  foot  in  a  mile  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east,  or 
from  the  mouth  of  Glen  Boy  to  a  point  six  miles  east  of  it  in 
Glen  Spean.  To  confirm  such  observations,  and  to  determine 
whether  a  similar  rate  4>f  rise  continues  eastward  as  far  as  the 
pass  of  Muckul,  would  be  most  important. 

On  the  whole,  I  conclude  that  the  Glen  Boy  terrace-lines 
and  those  of  some  neighboring  valleys  were  formed  on  the 
^borders  of  glacier-laiBes,  in  times  long  subsequent  to  the  prin- 
cipal glaciation  of  Scotland.  They  may  perhaps  have  been 
nearly  as  late,  especially  the  lowest  of  the  shelves,  as  that 
portion  of  the  post-pliocene  period  in  which  man  coezisiAd  in 
Europe  with  the  mammoth. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

GHBOKOLOGICAL    RELATIONS    OF    THE    GLACIAL   PERIOD  AND 
THE  EARLIEST  SIGNS  OF  MAN'S  APPEARANCE  IN  EUROPE, 

C(mtimie<L 

BIQVB  OF  BZTUrCT  OLA0RB8  IN  WALI8  —  GREAT  SUBMIRaBMOl  OF 
WAUI8  OVBINO  THB  GLACIAL  PERIOD  PROVBD  BT  MARINE  SHELLS 
—  STILL  GREATER  DEPRESSION  INFERRED  FROM  STRATIFIED  DRIFT 
-— SCARCITY  OF  ORGANIC  REMAINS  IN  GLACIAL  FORMATIONS — SIGNS  OF 
EZTINOT  GLACIERS  IN  ENGLAND — ICE- ACTION  IN  IRELAND  —  MAPS 
ILLUSTRATING  SUCCESSIVE  REVOLUTIONS  IN  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 
DURING  THE  POST-PLIOOENB  PERIOD  —  SOUTHERNMOST  EXTENT  OF 
ERRATICS  IN  BNOftAND^SUCCESSIVE  PERIODS  OF  JUNCTION  AND  SEPA- 
RATION or  ENGLAND,  IRELAND,  AND  THE  CONTINENT — TIME  REQUIRED 
FOR  THESE  ORANGES — PROBABLE  CAUSES  OF  THE  UPHEAVAL  AND 
SUBSIDENOB  OF  THE  BARTH'B  CRUST — ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN  CONSIDRBBD 
IN  RELATION  TO  THE  AGE   OF  THE   EXISTING  FAUNA  AND   FLORA. 

Extinct  Glaciers  m  Wales. 

rriHE  considerable  amount  of  vertical  movement  in  opposite 
"^  directions,  which  was  suggested  in  the  last  chapter,  as 
affording  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  position  of 
some  of  the  stratified  and  fossiliferous  drifts  of  Scotland, 
formed  since  the  commencement  of  the  glacial  period,  will 
appear  less  startling,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  independent 
observations  lead  us  to  infer  that  a  geographical  revolution 
of  still  greater  magnitude  accompanied  the  successive  phases 
of  glaciation  through  which  the  Welsh  mountains  have  passed. 
That  Wales  was  once  an  independent  centime  of  the  dis* 
persion  of  erratic  blocks,  has  long  been  acknowledged.  Dr. 
Buckland  published  in  1842  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Snowdonian  mountains  in  Caernarvonshire  were  formerly 
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covered  with  glaciers,  which  radiated  from  the  central  heights 
through  the  seven  principal  valleys  of  that  chain,  where  striiB 
and  flutings  are  seen  on  the  polished  rocks  directed  towards 
as  many  different  points  of  the  compass.  He  also  described 
the  '<  moraines''  of  the  ancient  glaciers,  and  the  rounded 
masses  of  polished  rock,  called  in  Switzerland  '^roches  moa- 
tonn^efi/'  His  views  respecting  the  old  extinct  glaciers  of 
North  Wales  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  Mr.,  Darwin, 
who  attributed  the  transport  of  many  of  the  larger  erratic 
blocks  to  floating  ice.  Much  of  the  Welsh  glacial  drift  had 
already  been  shown  by  Mr.  Trimmer  to  have  had  a  sub- 
marine origin,  and  Mr.  Darwin  maintained  that  when  the 
land  rose  again  to  nearly  its  present  height,  glaciers  filled  the 
valleys,  and  <<  swept  them  clean  of  all  the  rubbish  left  by  the 
sea."* 

Professor  Bamsay,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Geological  Society 
in  1851,  and  in  a  later  work  on  the  glaeiation  of  North  Wales, 
described  three  successive  glacial  periods,  during  the  first  of 
which  the  land  was  much  higher  than  it  now  is,  and  the 
quantity  of  ice  excessive;  secondly,  a  period  of  submerg- 
ence when  the  land  was  2300  feet  lower  than  at  present,  and 
when  the  higher  mountain-tops  only  stood  out  of  the  sea  as 
8  cluster  of  low  islands,  which  nevertheless  were  covered 
with  snow;  and  lastly,  a  third  period  when  the  marine  boulder 
drift  formed  in  the  middle  period  was  ploughed  out  of  the 
larger  valleys  by  a  second  set  of  glaciers,  smaller  than  those 
of  the  first  period.  This  last  stage  of  glaeiation  may  have 
OMncided  with  that  of  the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Eoy,  spoken 
of  in  the  last  chapter.  In  Wales  it  was  certainly  preceded 
by  submergence,  and  the  rocks  had  been  exposed  to  glacial 
polishing  and  firiotion  before  they  sank. 

Fortunately  the  evidence  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Welsh 

•  PhiloiophlMl  Maguiae^  atr.  8,  toL  xmL  p.  ISOi 
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mountains  beneath  tho  waters  of  the  sea  is  not  deficient^  as 
in  Scotland,  in  that  complete  demonstration  which  the 
presence  of  marine  sheHs  affords.  The  late  Ur.  Trimmer 
discovered  sneh  shells  on  lioel  Try&ne,  in  North  Wales,  in 
drift  elevated  1392  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
appears  from  his  observations,  and  those  of  the  late  Edward 
Forbes,  corroborated  by  others  of  Professor  Kamsaj  and 
Mr.  Prestwich,  that  abont  twelve  species  of  shells,  including 
jPWu3  bamfius,  F,  antiquus,  Venus  striatula  (Forbes  and 
Hanlej),  have  been  met  with  at  heights  of  between  1000  and 
1400  feet,  in  drift,  reposing  on  a  surface  of  rock  which 
had  been  previously  exposed  to  glacial  friction  and  striation. 
The  shells,  as  a  whole,  are  those  of  the  glacial  period, 
and  not  of  the  Norwich  Orag.  Two  localities  of  these  shells 
in  Wales,  in  addition  to  that  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Trimmer, 
have  since  been  observed  by  Professor  Eamsay,  who,  however, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  submergence  can  by  no 
means  be  limited  to  the  extreme  height  to  which  the  shells 
happen  to  have  been  traced;  for  drift  of  the  same  character 
as  that  of  Moel  Tryfane  extends  continuously  to  the  height 
of  2800  feet.* 


Barity  of  Organic  Remains  in  Glacial  Formations. 

The  general  dearth  of  shells  in  such  formations,  below  as 
well  as  above  the  level  at  which  Mr.  Trimmer  first  found 
them,  deserves  notice.  Whether  we  can  explain  it  or  not,  it 
is  a  negative  character  which  seems  to  belong  very  generally 
to  deposits  formed  in  glacial  seas.  The  xK)rous  nature  of  the 
strata,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  have  been 
permeated  by  rain-water,  may  partly  account,  as  we  hinted 
in  a  former  chapter,  for  the  destruction  of  organic  remains. 

•  Baomj,  Qvarteri j  G«ologioal  Jonnial^  roL  tUL  p.  S7Sy  1852. 
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But  it  is  also  posdble  that  they  were  originally  searcey  for  we 
read  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  being  so  freshened  and  chilled 
by  the  melting  of  icebergs  in  some  Norwegian  and  Icelandic 
fiordsy  that  the  fish  are  driven  away,  and  all  the  moUusca 
killed.  The  moraines  of  gjaciers  are  always  from  the  first 
devoid  of  shells,  and  if  transported  by  icebergs  to  a  distance, 
and  deposited  where  the  iee  melts,  may  continue  as  barren  of 
every  indication  ef  life  as  they  were  when  th^  originated. 

Nevertheless,  iit  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  herds 
of  seals  and  walruses  crowd  the  floatiag  ice  of  Spitzbergen  in 
lat.  80^  north,  of  which  Mr;  Lament  has  recently  given  us  a 
lively  picture,*  and  huge  whales  fatten  on  myriads  of 
pteropods  in  polar  regions..  It  had  been  suggested  that  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  at  the  era  of  extreme  submergence  in 
Scotland  and  WaleS].  was  so  deep  as  to  reach  the  sero  of 
animal  life,  which,  impart  of  the  Mediterranean  (the  Bgean, 
for  example),  the  late  Bdward  Forbes  fixed,  after  a  long  series 
of  dredgings,  at  800  fathoms.  But  the  shells  of  the  glacial 
drift  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  wheii<  they  do  occur,  are  not 
those  of  deep  seas^  and,  moreover,  our  fidth  in  the  unin- 
habitable state  of  the  oeean  at  great  depths  has  been  rudely 
shaken  by  the  recent  discovery,  by  Captain  M'Clintock  and 
Dr.  Wallich,  of  starfish  in  water  more  than  a  thousand  fathoms 
deep  (7560  feet  I)  midway  between  Greenland  and  Iceland. 
That  these  radiata  were  really  dredged  up  from  the  bottom, 
and  that  they  had  been  living  and  feeding  there,  appeared 
from  the  fact  that  their  stomachs  were  fhll  of  globigerina,  of 
which  foraminiferous  creatures,  both  living  and  dead,  the  oosy 
bed  of  the  ocean  at  that  vast  depth  was  found  to  be  exclusively 
composed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  &ct  is  certain^  that  over 
large  areas  in  Scotland^  Ireland,  and  WaleSi  I  might  add 

•  Seaaons  wUh  the  SMi-Honof,  I86L 
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tiirongboat  the  northeFo  hemiBphere  on  both  Bides  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Btrattded  drift  of  the  glacial  period  is  very  com- 
monly devoid  of  foesilB,  in  Bpite  of  the  occnrrence  here  and 
there,  at  the  height  of  500,  700,  and  even  1400  feet,  of  marine 
Bbelh  These,  when  met  with,  belong,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  known  living  specieB.  I  am  therefore  anable  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Ejemlf  that  the  ftmonnt  of  former  enbmergence  can  be 
measDred  by  the  extreme  height  at  which  shells  happen  to 
have  been  foand. 

&laeial  FormatioM  in  England. 

The  motmtainB  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  the 

EngliBh  lake  district,  afford  equally  unequivocal  vestiges  of  ice- 


action  not  only  in  the  form  of  polished  and  grooved  snr&ceB, 
hot  also  of  those  rounded  bosses  before  mentioned  as  being  bo 
abnndant  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzerland,  where  glaciers 
exist)  or  have  existed.  Mr.  Hull  has  lately  published  a 
^thfnl  account  of  these  phenomena,  and  has  given  a  repre- 
sentation of  some  of  the  English  "  roches  montonn^es,"  which 
•  EdinbnrBh  S»w  Philoiophioal  JDurnkl,  roL  il  pi.  1.  p.  31,  ISBO, 
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precisely  resemble  hundreds  of  dome-shaped  protuberances  in 
North  Wales,  Sweden,  and  North  America.* 

The  marks  of  glaciation  on  the  rocks,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  erratics  from  Cumberland  to  the  eastward,  have 
been  traced  by  Professor  Phillips  over  a  large  part  of  York- 
shire, extending  to  a  height  of  1500  feet  above  the  sea ;  and 
similar  northern  drift  has  been  observed  in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Shropshire,  StafTordshi re,  and  Worcester- 
shire. It  is  rare  to  £nd  marine  shells,  except  at  heights  of 
200  or  800  feet ;  but  a  few  instances  of  their  occurrence  have 
been  noticed,  especially  of  Turritdla  communis  (a  gregarious 
shell),  far  in  the  interior,  at  elevations  of  500  feet,  and  even 
of  700  in  Derbyshire,  and  some  adjacent  counties,  as  I  learn 
from  Mr.  Binney  and  Mr.  Prestwich. 

Such  instances  are  of  no  small  theoretical  interest,  as 
enabling  us  to  account  for  the  scattering  of  large  erratic 
blocks,  at  equal  or  much  greater  elevations,  over  a  large  part 
of  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  such  as  could  only 
have  been  conveyed  to  their  present  sites  by  floating  ice. 
Of  this  nature,  among  others,  is  a  remarkable  angular  block 
of  syenitic  greenstone,  four  feet  and  a  half  by  four  feet  square, 
and  two  feet  thick,  which  Mr.  Darwin  describes  as  lying  on 
the  summit  of  Ashley  Heath,  in  Sta£fbrdshire,  803  feet  above 
the  sea,  resting  on  new  red  sandstone.f 


Signs  of  Ice-action  and  Submergence  in  Ireland  during  the 

Glacial  Period. 

In  Ireland  we  encounter  the  same  difficulty  as  in  Scotland 
in  determining  how  much  of  the  glaciation  of  the  higher 
mountains  should  be  referred  to  land  glaciers,  and  how  much 

*  Hall,    Edinbnrgh    New   Philoao-      ehire,  PhiloBophioal  Hagaiine,  leriei 
lAiioal  Joarnal,  July,  18M.  8,  zxi  p.  180. 

f  Ancient  QlAOien  of  Caernarron- 
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to  floating  ice,  daring  submergence.  The  signs  of  glacial 
action  have  been  traced  by  Professor  Jukes  to  elevations  of 
2500  feet  in  the  Eillarnej  district,  and  to  great  heights 
in  other  mountainous  regions;  but  marine  shells  have  rarely 
been  met  with  higher  than  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that 
chiefly  in  gravel,  clay,  and  sand  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford. 
They  are  so  rare  in  the  drifl  east  of  the  Wicklow  mountains, 
that  an  exception  to  the  rule,  lately  observed  at  Ballymore 
Eustace,  by  Professor  Jukes,  is  considered  as  a  fact  of  no 
small  geological  interest.  The  wide  extent  of  drift  of  the 
same  character,  spread  over  large  areas  in  Ireland,  shows 
that  the  whole  island  was,  in  some  part  of  the  glacial  period, 
an  archipelago,  as  represented  in  the  maps,  figs.  39,  40, 
pp.  276  and  278. 

Speaking  of  the  Wexford  drift,  the  late  Professor  E.  Forbes 
states  that  Sir  H.  James  found  in  it,  together  with  many  of 
the  usual  glacial  shells,  several  species  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  crag ;  among  others  the  reversed  variety  of  Fusus 
antiquuSy  called  F.  contrariuSy  and  the  extinct  species  Nucula 
CobboldicBy  and  TurriteUa  incrassata.*  Perhaps  a  portion  of 
this  drift  of  the  south  of  Ireland  may  belong  to  the  close  of 
the  newer  pliocene  period,  and  may  be  of  a  somewhat  older 
date  than  the  shells  of  the  Clyde,  alluded  to  at  p.  244.  They 
may  also  correspond  still  more  nearly  in  age  with  the  fauna 
of  the  uppermost  strata  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  occurring  at 
Chillesford,  and  alluded  to  p.  211. 

The  scarcity  of  mammalian  remains  in  the  Irish  drift 
fSitvors  the  theory  of  its  marine  origin.  In  the  superficial 
deposits  of  the  whole  island,  I  have  only  met  with  three 
recorded  examples  of  the  mammoth,  one  in  the  south  near 
Dungarvan,  where  the  bones  of  Elephas  primigenius,  two 
species  of  bear  (^Ursus  Arctos   and   Ursus  spekeusf),  the 

•  Forbei'i  Memoin  of  Suirvj,  &o.,  toL  L  p.  877. 
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reindeer,  horse,  &c.,  were  found  in  a  cave  ;*  another  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  near  Beltorbet,  in  the  county  of  Cavim. 

Perhaps  the  conversion  into  land  of  the  bed  of  the  glacial 
sea,  and  the  immigration  into  the  newly  upheaved  region  of 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  which  coexisted 
with  the  &bricators  of  the  St.  Acheul  flint  hatchets,  were 
events  which  preceded  in  time  the  elevation  of  the  Irish  drift, 
and  the  union  of  that  island  with  England.  Ireland  may 
have  continued  for  a  longer  time  in  the  state  of  an  archi- 
pelago, and  was  therefore  for  a  much  shorter  time  inhabited 
by  the  large  extinct  post-pliocene  pachyderms. 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  geological  survey  of  Ireland, 
published  in  1859,  Professor  Jukes,  in  explanation  of  sheet 
184  of  the  maps,  alludes  to  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  signs 
of  the  polishing  and  furrowing  of  the  rocks  in  the  counties 
of  Kerry  and  Eillarney,  as  high  as  2500  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  supposes  (perhaps  with  good  reason)  that  the  land  was 
depressed  even  to  that  extent.  He  observes  that  above  that 
elevation  (2500  feet)  the  rocks  are  rough,  and  not  smoothed, 
as  if  by  ice.  Some  of  the  drift  was  traced  as  high  as  1500  feet, 
the  highest  hills  there  exceeding  3400  feet.  Mr.  Jukes,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  inclined  to  insist  on  submergence  to  the 
extent  of  2500  feet,  as  he  is  aware  that  ice,  b'ke  that  now 
prevailing  in  Greenland,  might  explain  most,  if  not  all,  the 
appearances  of  glaciation  in  the  highest  regions. 

Although  the  course  taken  by  the  Irish  erratics  in  general 
is  such  that  their  transportation  seems  to  have  been  due  to 
floating  ice  or  coast-ice,  yet  some  granite  blocks  have  tra- 
velled firom  south  to  north,  as  recorded  by  Sir  B.  GrifSiths, 
namely,  those  of  the  Ox  Mountains  in  Sligo;  a  &ct  firom 
which  Mr.  Jamieson  infers  that  those  mountains  formed  at 
one  time  a  centre  of  dispersion.    In  the  same  part  of  Irelandi 

*  JS.  Braian  and  Br.  Carto,  DabUn,  1869. 
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ike  general  directUm  in  which  the  boulders  have  travelled  in 
everywhere  from  northwest  to  southeasti  a  course  directly 
at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  trend  of  the  present  moun- 
tain-ridgesi. 

Maf&  tUustrating   successive   Bevolutions   in   Physical    Geo- 
graphy during  the  Post-pliocene  Period. 

The  late  Mr.  Trimmer,  before  referred  to,  has  endeavored 
to  assist  our  speculations  as  to  the  successive  revolutions  in 
physical  geography,  through  which  the  British  Islands  have 
passed  since  the  commencement  of  the  glacial  period,  by 
four  '<  sketch  maps/'  as  he  termed  them^  in  the  first  of 
which  he  gave  an  ideal  restoration  of  the  original  Conti- 
nental period,  called  by  him  the  first  elephantine  period,  or 
that  of  the  forest  of  Cromer,  before  described  (p.  214).  He 
was  not  aware  that  the  prevailing  elephant  of  that  era 
(£.  meridionalis)  was  distinct  from  the  mammoth.  At  this 
era  he  conceived  Ireland  and  England  to  have  been  united 
with  each  other  and  with  France,  but  much  of  the  area  re- 
presented as  land  in  the  map,  fig.  41,  p.  279,  was  supposed  to 
be  under  water.  His  second  map,  of  the  great  submergence 
of  the  glacial  period,  was  not  essentially  difierent  from  our  map, 
fig.  89,  p.  276.  His  third  map  expressed  a  period  of  partial 
re-elevation,  when  Ireland  was  reunited  to  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  but  England  still  separated  from  France. 
This  restoration  appears  to  me  to  rest  on  insufficient  data, 
being  constructed  to  suit  the  supposed  area  over  which  the 
gigantic  Irish  deer,  or  Megaceros,  migrated  from  east  to  west, 
also  to  explain  an  assumed  submergence  of  the  district  called 
the  Wealden,  in  the  southeast  of  England,  which  had  re- 
mained land  during  the  grand  glacial  submergence. 

The  fourth  map  is  a  return  to  nearly  the  same  continental 
conditions  as  the  first, — ^Ireland,  England,  and  the  Continent 
being  united.    This  he  called  the  second  elephantine  period; 
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and  it  would  coincide  very  closely  with  that  part  of  the  post- 
pliocene  era  in  which  man  coexisted  with  the  mammoth,  and 
when,  according  to  Mr.  Trimmer's  hypothesis  (previously 
indicated  by  Mr.  Godwin-Austen*),  the  Thames  was  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ehine.f 

These  geographical  speculations  were  indulged  in  ten  years 
after  Edward  Forbes  had  published  his  bold  generalieations 
on  the  geological  changes  which  acconjpanied  the  successive 
establishment  of  the  Scandinavian,  GermaniC;  and  other  living 
floras  and  faunas  in  the  British  Islands,  and,  like  the  theories 
of  his  predecessor,  were  the  results  of  much  reflection  on  a 
vast  body  of  geological  facts.  It  is  by  repeated  efforts  of 
this  kind,  made  by  geologists  who  are  prepared  for  the  partial 
failure  of  some  of  their  first  attempts,  that  we  shall  ultimately 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  long  series  of  geographical 
revolutions  which  have  followed  each  other  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  post-pliocene  period. 

The  map,  fig.  39,  p.  276,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  great 
extent  of  land  which  would  be  submerged,  were  we  to  infer, 
as  many  geologists  have  done,  from  the  joint  evidence  of 
marine  shells,  erratics,  glacial  strise  and  stratified  drifl  at 
great  heighj^s,  that  Scotland  was,  during  part  of  the  glacial 
period,  2000  feet  below  its  present  level,  and  other  parts  of 
the  British  Isles,  1300  feet.  A  subsidence  to  this  amount 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  North  Wales  by  marine 
shells  (see  above,  p.  267).  In  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland 
and  Yorkshire,  and  in  Ireland,  we  must  depend  on  proofs 
derived  from  glacial  striffi  and  the  transportation  of  erratics 
for  so  much  of  the  supposed  submergence  as  exceeds  600 
feet.  As  to  central  England,  or  the  country  north  of  the 
Thames  and  Bristol  Channel,  marine  shells  of  the  glacial 
period  sometimes  reach  as  high  as  600  and  700  feet,  and 
erratics  still  higher,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  270).    But 

•  Qnarierly  Geolof^oal  Journal,  plate  vii.  toI.  tIL  p.  134, 1851. 

t  Joihua  Trimmeri  Qaarterly  Oeological  Journal,  roL  ix.  plate  xiiL,  1858. 
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erratics  still  higher^  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  270).  Bat 
this  region  is  of  such  moderate  elevation  above  the  sea,  that 
it  woald  be  almost  eqaallj  laid  under  water  were  there  a 
sinking  of  no  more  than  600  feet. 

To  make  this  last  proposition  clear^  I  have  eonstmeted, 
from  numerous  documents^  many  of  them  unpublished;  the 
map,  fig.  40,  given  at  p.  278,  which  shows  how  that  small 
amount  of  subsidence  would  reduce  the  whole  of  the  British 
Isles  to  an  archipelago  of  very  small  islands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England  and 
Wales,  where  four  islands  of  considerable  dimensions  would 
still  remain. 

As  to  the  district  south  of  the  Thames  and  the  Bristol 
Channel,  it  seems  to  have  remained  land  during  the  whole 
of  the  glacial  period  at  a  time  when  the  northern  area  was 
under  water. 

The  map,  fig.  40,  p.  278,  just  alluded  to,  represents  simply 
the  effects  of  a  downward  movement  of  a  hundred  fathoms, 
or  600  English  feet,  supposed  to  have  been  uniform  over  the 
whole  of  the  British  Isles.  It  shows  the  very  different  state 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  area  in  question,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  results  of  an  opposite  movement,  or  one  of 
upheaval,  to  an  eqaal  amount,  of  which  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche  had  already  given  us  a  picture  (from  which  I  have 
borrowed  the  map,  fig.  41,  p.  279),  in  his  excellent  treatise 
called  <^  Theoretical  Researches."* 

If  we  are  surprised,  when  looking  at  the  first  map,  fig.  40, 
at  the  vast  expanse  of  sea  which  so  moderate  a  subsidence  as 
600  feet  would  cause,  we  shall  probably  be  still  more  asto- 
nished to  perceive,  in  fig.  41,  that  a  rise  of  the  same  number 
of  feet  would  unite  all  the  British  Isles,  including  the  He- 
brides, Orkneys,  and  Shetlands,  with  one  another  and  the 
continent,  and  lay  dry  the  sea  now  separating  Great  Britain 
from  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

*  Alfo  repMtod  in  De  U  Boehe'i  Qeologieml  Obttrrer. 
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It  appears,  from  soaodings  made  during  varioas  Admiralty 
stureyS;  that  the  gained  land  thus  brought  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  instead  of  presenting  a  system  of  hiUs  and  valleyv 
corresponding  with  those  usually  eharacterising  the  interior 
of  most  of  our  island,  would  form  a  nearly  level  terrace,  or 
gently  inclined  plane,  sloping  outwards  like  those  terraces  of 
denudation  and  deposition  which  I  have  elsewhere  described 
as  occurring  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  the  Morea.* 

It  seems  that,  during  former  and  perhaps  repeated  oscil- 
lations of  level  undergone  by  the  British  Isles,  the  sea  has 
had  time  to  cut  back  the  cliffis  for  miles  in  many  places, 
while  in  others  the  detritus  derived  from  wasting  cliffs 
drifted  along  the  shores,  together  with  the  sediment  brought 
down  by  rivers  and  swept  by  currents  into  submarine  valleys, 
has  exerted  a  levelling  power,  filling  up  such  depressions  as 
may  have  pre-existed.  Owing  to  this  twofold  action,  few 
marked  inequalities  of  level  have  been  left  on  the  sea-bottom, 
the  '^  silver-pits"  off  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  offering  a 
rare  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  even  there  the  narrow 
depression  is  less  than  800  feet  in  depth. 

Beyond  the  100  fathom  line,  the  submarine  slope  surround- 
ing the  British  coast  is  so  much  steeper  that  a  second  eleva- 
tion of  equal  amount  (or  of  600  feet)  would  add  but  slightly 
to  the  area  of  gained  land ;  in  other  words,  the  100  and  200 
fiithom  lines  run  very  near  each  other.f 

The  naturalist  would  have  been  entitled  to  assume  the 
/brmer  union,  within  the  post-pliocene  period,  of  all  the  British 
Isles  with  each  other  and  with  the  continent,  as  expressed  in 
the  map,  fig.  41,  even  if  there  had  been  no  geological  facts  in 
favor  of  such  a  junction.  For  in  no  other  way  would  he  be 
able  to  account  for  the  identity  of  the  fauna  and  flora  found 
throughout  these  lands.    Had  they  been  separated  ever  since 

*  Mutual  of  Geology,  p.  74. 

f  De  U  Beohe,  Geologioal  BeaearohM,  p.  191. 
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the  miocene  period,  like  Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  and  the 
Desertas,  constituting  the  small  Madeiran  Archipelago,  we 
might  have  expected  to  discover  a  difference  in  the  specieB 
of  land-shells,  not  only  when  Ireland  was  compared  to  Eng- 
land, hat  when  different  islands  of  the  Hebrides  were  con- 
trasted one  with  another,  and  each  of  them  with  England. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  the 
complete  fusion  of  the  animals  and  plants  which  we  witness, 
to  assume  that  all  parts  of  the  area  formed  continuous  land 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  of  time,  but  merely  that  the 
several  portions  were  so  joined  within  the  post-pliocene  era 
as  to  allow  the  animals  and  plants  to  migrate  freely  in  suc- 
cession from  one  district  to  another. 

Southernmost  Extent  of  Erratics  in  England, 

In  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  south  of  England  which 
is  marked  by  diagonal  lines  in  the  map  at  p.  276,  the  theory 
of  its  having  been  an  area  of  dry  land  during  the  period  of 
great  submergence  and  floating  ice  does  not  depend  merely 
on  negative  evidence,  such  as  the  absence  of  the  northern 
drift  or  boulder-clay  on  its  surface ;  but  we  have  also,  in  favor 
of  the  same  conclusion,  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  presence 
of  erratic  blocks  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sussex,  implying 
the  existence  there  of  an  ancient  coast-line  at  a  period  when 
the  cold  must  have  been  at  its  height 

These  blocks  are  to  be  seen  in  greatest  number  at  Fagham 
and  Selsea,  fifleeo  miles  south  of  Chichester,  in  lat  50® 
40^^ 

They  consist  of  fragments  of  granite,  syenite,  and  green- 
stone, as  well  as  of  Devonian  and  Silurian  rocks,  some  of 
them  of  large  Mze.  I  measured  one  of  granite  at  Fagham, 
twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference.  They  are  not  of  north- 
>em  origin,  but  must  have  come  from  the  coast  of  Nor- 
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mandy  or  Brittany,  from  land  which  may  once  have  existed 
to  the  southwest,  in  what  is  now  the  English  Channel. 

They  were  probably  drifted  into  their  present  site  by  coast- 
ice,  and  the  yellow  clay  and  gravel  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded are  a  littoral  formation,  as  shown  by  the  shells. 
Beneath  the  gravel  containing  these  iarge  erratics,  is  a  bine 
mud  in  which  skeletons  of  Elephas  antiquus,  and  other 
mammalia,  have  been  observed.  Still  lower  occurs  a  sandy 
loam,  from  which  Mr.  B.  G-.  Austen'*'  has  collected  thirty- 
eight  species  of  marine  shells,  all  recent,  but  forming  an 
assemblage  differing  as  a  whole  from  that  now  inhabiting 
the  English  Channel.  The  presence  among  them  of  Lutraria 
rugosa  and  Pecten  polytnorphuSj  not  known  to  range 
farther  north  in  the  actual  seas  than  the  coast  of  Portugal^ 
indicates  a  somewhat  warmer  temperature  at  the  time  when 
they  flourished.  Subsequently,  there  must  have  been  great 
cold  when  the  Selsea  erratics  were  drifted  into  their  present 
position,  and  this  cold  doubtless  coincided  in  time  with  a  low 
temperature  farther  north.  These  transported  rocks  of  Sussex 
are  somewhat  older  than  a  sea-beach  with  recent  marine 
shells  which  at  Brighton  is  covered  by  chalk  rubble,  called 
the  ^'elephant-bed,''  which  I  cannot  describe  in  this  place,  but 
allude  to  it  as  one  of  many  geological  proofs  of  the  former 
existence  of  a  sea-shore  in  this  region,  and  of  ancient  elifb 
bounding  the  channel  between  France  and  England,  all  of 
older  date  than  the  close  of  the  glacial  period. 

In  order  to  form  a  connected  view  of  the  most  simple 
series  of  changes  in  physical  geography  which  can  possibly 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial  period,  and  the 
period  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  provinces  of  animals 
and  plants,  the  following  geographical  states  of  the  British 
and  adjoining  areas  may  be  enumerated. 

*  GeolftgioiJ  Quarterly  Journal,  toL  ziiL  p.  60* 
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First,  a  contineDtal  period,  towards  the  close  of  which  the 
forest  of  Cromer  flourished  (p.  214);  when  the  hind  was  at 
least  500  feet  above  its  present  level,  perhaps  much  higher,  and 
its  extent  probably  greater  than  that  given  in  the  map^  fig.  41. 

Secondly,  a  period  of  submergence,  by  which  the  land 
north  of  the  Thames  and  Bristol  Channel,  and  that  of  Ireland, 
was  gradually  reduced  to  such  an  archipelago  as  is  pictured 
in  map,  fig.  40 ;  and  finally  to  such  a  general  prevalence  of 
sea  as  is  seen  in  map,  fig.  39.  This  was  the  period  of  great 
submergence  and  of  floating  ice,  when  the  Scandinavian  flora, 
which  occupied  the  lower  grounds  during  the  first  continental 
period,  may  have  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  the  only 
lands  not  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Thirdly,  a  second  continental  period  when  the  bed  of  the 
glacial  sea,  with  its  marine  shells  and  erratic  blocks,  was  laid 
dry,  and  when  the  quantity  of  land  equalled  that  of  the  first 
period,  and  therefore  probably  exceeded  that  represented  in 
the  map,  p.  279.  During  this  period  there  were  glaciers  in 
the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  the  Welsh 
glaciers,  as  we  have  seen,  pushed  before  them  and  cleared 
out  the  marine  drifl  with  which  some  valleys  had  been  filled 
during  the  period  of  submergence.  The  parallel  roads  of 
Glen  Eoy  are  referable  to  some  part  of  the  same  era. 

As  a  reason  for  presuming  that  the  land  which  in  map, 
fig.  41,  p.  279,  is  only  represented  as  600  feet  above  its  present 
level,  was  during  part  of  this  period  much  higher.  Professor 
Bamsay  has  suggested  that,  as  the  previous  depression  fieur 
exceeded  a  hundred  fathoms  (amounting  in  Wales  to  1400 
feet,  as  shown  by  marine  shells,  and  to  2300,  by  stratified 
drift),  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  upward  movement  was  on 
a  corresponding  scale. 

In  passing  from  the  period  of  chief  submergence  to  this 
second  continental  condition  of  things,  we  may  conceive  a 
gradual  change  first  from  that  of  map  39  <f0  map  40,  then 
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from  the  latter  phase  to  that  of  map  41,  and  finally  to  still 
greater  accessions  of  land.  Daring  this  last  period  the 
passage  of  the  Germanic  flora  into  the  British  area  took  place, 
and  the  Scandinavian  plants,  together  with  northern  insects^ 
birds,  and  quadrupeds,  retreated  into  higher  grounds. 

The  first  appearance  of  man,  when,  together  with  the  mam- 
moth and  woolly  rhinoceros,  or  with  the  Elephas  antiquus, 
Wiinoceros  Iiemitoschus,  and  Hippopotamus  major ,  he  ranged 
freely  from  all  parts  of  the  continent  into  the  British  area, 
belongs  probably  to  a  late  portion  of  this  second  continental 
period. 

Fourthly,  the  next  and  last  change  comprised  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  land  of  the  British  area  once  more  into  nume- 
rous islands,  ending  in  the  present  geographical  condition 
of  things.  There  were  probably  many  oscillations  of  levels 
during  this  last  conversion  of  continuous  land  into  islands, 
and  such  movements  in  opposite  directions  would  account  for 
the  occurrence  of  marine  shells  at  moderate  heights  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  notwithstanding  a  general  lowering  of  the 
land.  To  the  close  of  this  era  belong  the  marine  deposits  of 
the  Clyde  and  the  Carses  of  the  Tay  and  Forth,  before  alluded 
to,  pp.  48,  61,  64. 

In  a  memoir  by  Professor  B.  Forbes,  before  cited,  he 
observes  that  the  land  of  passage  by  which  the  plants  and 
animals  migrated  into  Ireland  consisted  of  the  upraised 
marine  drift  which  had  previously  formed  the  bottom  of  the 
glacial  sea.  Portions  of  this  drift  extend  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  others  are  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
fbll  of  arctic  shells,  others  on  the  British  coast  opposite  Ire- 
land. The  fresh-water  marl,  containing  numerous  skeletons 
of  the  great  deer,  or  Megaceros,  overlie  in  the  Isle  of  Man  that 
marine  glacial  drifl.  Professor  Forbes  also  remarks  that  the 
subsequent  disjunction  of  Ireland  from  England,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  the  St.  George's  Channel,  which  is  less  than  400 
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feet  in  its  greatest  depth,  preceded  the  opening  of  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  or  the  final  separation  of  England  irom  the  Con- 
tinent. This  he  inferred  from  the  present  distribation  of 
species  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Thns, 
for  example,  there  are  twice  as  many  reptiles  in  Belginm  as 
in  England,  and  the  number  inhabiting  England  is  twice 
that  found  in  Ireland.  Yet  the  Irish  species  are  all  com- 
mon to  England,  and  all  the  English  to  Belgium.  It  is  there- 
fore assumed  that,  the  migration  of  species  westward  having 
been  the  work  of  time,  there  was  not  a  sufficient  lapse  of  ages 
to  complete  the  fusion  of  the  continental  and  British  rep- 
tilian fkuna,  before  France  was  separated  from  England  and 
England  from  Ireland. 

For  the  same  reason  there  are  also  a  great  number  of  birds 
of  short  flight,  and  small  quadrupeds,  inhabiting  England 
which  do  not  cross  to  Ireland,  the  St.  George's  Channel 
seeming  to  have  arrested  them  in  their  westward  course."^ 

The  depth  of  the  St.  George's  Channel  in  the  narrower 
parts  is  only  360  feet,  and  the  English  Channel  between 
Dover  and  Calais  less  than  200,  and  rarely  anywhere  more 
than  300  feet;  so  that  vertical  movements  of  slight  amount 
compared  to  some  of  those  previously  considered,  with  the 
aid  of  denuding  operations  or  the  waste  of  sea-clifb,  and  the 
scouring  out  of  the  channel,  might  in  time  effect  the  insula- 
tion of  the  lands  above  alluded  to. 


Time  required  for  succemve  Changes  in  Physical  Geagrctphy  in 

the  Post-Pliocene  Period. 

The  time  which  it  would  require  to  bimg  about  such 
changes  of  level,  according  to  the  average  rate  assumed  at 
p.  58,  however  vast,  will  not  be  found  to  exceed  that  which 

*  B.  Forbefy  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Britiih  Um;  Memoin  of  Geologieal  Snrraj, 
Tol.  L  p.  844, 1846. 
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would  best  explain  the  successive  fluctuations  in  terrestrial 
temperature,  the  glaciation  of  solid  rocks,  the  transport- 
ation of  erratics  above  and  below  the  sea-level,  the  height 
of  arctic  shells  above  the  sea,  and  last,  not  least,  the  migra- 
tion of  the  existing  species  of  animals  and  plants  into  their 
actual  stations,  and  the  extinction  of  some  conspicuous 
forms  which  flourished  during  the  post-pliocene  ages.  When 
we  duly  consider  all  these  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  beginning  of  the  glacial  epoch,  or  since  the  forest 
of  Cromer  and  the  Elephas  meridionalis  flourished,  we  shall 
find  that  the  phenomena  bepome  more  and  more  intelligible 
in  proportion  to  the  slowness  of  the  rate  of  elevation  and: 
depression  which  we  assume. 

The  submergence  of  Wales  to  the  extent  of  1400  feet,  as 
proved  by  glacial  shells,  would  require  56,000  years,  at  the 
rate  of  2}  feet  per  century;  but  taking  Professor  Bamsay's 
estimate  of  800  feet  more,  as  stated  at  p.  266,  that  depression 
being  required  for  the  deposition  of  some  of  the  stratified  drift, 
we  must  demand  an  additional  period  of  32,000  years,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  88,000 ;  and  the  same  time  would  be  required  for 
the  re-elevation  of  the  tract  to  its  present  height.  But  if  the 
land  rose  in  the  second  continental  period  no  more  than 
600  feet  above  the  present  level,  as  in  map,  p.  279,  this  600 
feet  would  have  taken  another  26,000 years;  the  whole  of  the 
grand  oscillation,  comprising  the  submergence  and  re-emer- 
gence, having  taken,  in  round  numbers,  224,000  years  for  its 
completion ;  and  this,  even  if  there  were  no  pause  or  stationary 
period,  when  the  downward  movement  ceased,  and  before  it 
was  converted  into  an  upward  one. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  that  the  average  rate 
here  proposed  is  a  purely  arbitrary  and  conjectural  one, 
because,  at  the  North  Cape,  it  is  supposed  that  there  has  been 
a  rise  of  about  six  feet  in  a  century,  and  at  Spitzbergen, 
according  to  Mr.  Lamont,  a  still  faster  upheaval  during  the 
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last  400  years.*  But,  granting  that  in  these  and  some  ex- 
ceptional cases  (noDe  of  them  as  yet  very  well  established) 
the  rising  or  sinking  has,  for  a  time,  been  accelerated^  I  do 
not  believe  the  average  rate  of  motion  to  exceed  that  above 
proposed.  Mr.  Darwin,  I  find,  considers  that  such  a  mean 
rate  of  upheaval  would  be  as  high  as  we  could  assume  for 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  where  we  have  more  evidence 
of  sudden  changes  of  level  than  anywhere  else.  He  has 
not,  however,  attempted  to  estimate  the  probable  rate  of 
secular  elevation  in  that  or  any  other  region. 

Little  progress  has  yet  been*  made  in  divining  the  most 
probable  causes  of  these  great  movements  of  the  earth's  crust; 
yet  what  little  we  know  of  the  state  of  the  interior  leads  us 
to  expect  that  the  gradual  expansion  or  contraction  of  large 
portions  of  the  solid  crust  may  be  the  result  of  fluctuations  in 
temperature,  with  which  the  existence  of  hundreds  of  active 
and  thousands  of  extinct  volcanoes  is  probably  connected. 

It  is  ascertained  that  solid  rocks^  such  as  granite  and 
sandstone,  expand  and  contract  annually,  even  under  such 
a  moderate  range  of  temperature  as  that  of  a  Canadian 
winter  and  summer.  If  the  heat  should  go  on  increasing 
through  a  thickness,  say  only  of  ten  miles  of  the  earth's 
crust,  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  incumbent  mass  may 
amount  to  many  hundreds  of  feet ;  and  the  elevation  may 
be  carried  still  farther,  by  the  complete  fusion  of  part  of  the 
inferior  rocks. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Deville,  the  contraction 
of  granite,  in  passing  from  a  melted,  or,  as  some  would  say,  its 
plastic,  condition,  to  a  solid  state,  must  be  more  than  ten 
per  cent.f  So  that  we  have  at  our  command  a  source  of 
depression  on  a  grand  scale,  at  every  period  when  granitio 

•  8«M0iii  with  the  Bea-Hones,  p.  202. 

t  BnUetta  de  la  8ooi<t<  G^ologiqne,  3d  leriei,  toL  It.  p.  1812, 
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rooks  have  originated  in  the  interior  of  the  eartlj's  crust.  All 
mineralogists  are  agreed  that  the  passage  of  voluminons 
masses  from  a  liquid  or  pasty  to  a  solid  and  crystalline  state 
must  be  an  extremely  slow  process.  It  may  often  happen 
that,  in  the  same  series  of  superimposed  rocks,  some  are  ex- 
panding while  still  solid  or  while  partially  melting,  while 
others  are  at  the  same  time  crystallizing  and  contracting;  so 
that  the  alterations  of  level  at  the  surface  may  be  the  result 
of  complicated  and  often  of  conflicting  agencies.  The  more 
gradually  we  conceive  such  changes  to  take  place,  the  more 
comprehensible  they  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  chemist  and 
natural  philosopher  who  speculates  on  the  changes  of  the 
earth's  interior;  and  the  more  fertile  are  they  in  the  hands 
of  the  geologist  in  accounting  for  revolutions  on  the  habitable 
surface. 

We  may  presume  that  after  the  movement  has  gone  on 
for  a  long  time  in  one  determinate  direction,  whether  of  ele- 
vation or  depression,  the  change  to  an  opposite  movement, 
implying  the  substitution  of  a  heating  for  a  refrigerating 
operation,  or  the  reverse,  would  not  take  place  suddenly, 
but  would  be  marked  by  a  period  of  inaction,  or  of  slight 
movement,  or  such  a  state  of  quiescence  as  prevails  throngh- 
out  large  areas  of  dry  land  in  the  normal  condition  of  the 
globe. 

I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  part  of  the  revo- 
lutions in  physical  geography,  to  which  the  maps  above 
described  have  reference,  indicate  any  catastrophes  greater 
than  those  which  the  present  generation  has  witnessed.  If 
man  was  in  existence  when  the  Cromer  forest  was  becoming 
submerged,  he  would  have  felt  no  more  alarm  than  the 
Danish  settlers  on  the  east  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay  when  they 
found  the  poles,  which  they  had  driven  into  the  beach  to 
secure  their  boats,  had  subsided  below  their  original  level. 

Already,  perhaps,  the  melting  ice  has  thrown  down  till  and 
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boalders  upon  those  poles,  a  counterpart  of  the  boulder  day 
-which  overlies  the  forest  bed  on  the  fTorfolk  cliffs. 

We  have  seen  that  all  the  plants  and  shells,  marine  and 
fresh-water,  of  the  forest  bed,  and  associated  fluvio-marine 
strata  of  Norfolk,  are  specifically  identical  with  those  of  the 
living  European  flora  and  fauna;  so  that  if  upon  such  a 
stratum  a  deposit  of  the  present  period,  whether  firesh-water 
or  marine,  should  be  thrown  down^  it  might  lie  conformably 
over  it,  and  contain  the  same  invertebrate  fauna  and  flora. 
The  strata  so  superimposed  would,  in  ordinary  geological  lan- 
guage, be  called  contemporaneous,  not  only  as  belonging  to 
the  same  epoch,  but  as  appertaining  strictly  to  the  same  sub- 
division of  one  and  the  same  epoch;  although  they  would  in 
fact  have  been  separated  by  an  interval  of  several  hundred 
thousand  years. 

If,  in  the  lower  of  the  two  formations,  some  of  the  mam- 
malia of  the  genera  elephant  and  rhinoceros  were  found  to  bo 
distinct  in  species  from  those  of  the  same  genera  in  the  upper 
or  "  recent"  stratum,  it  might  appear  as  though  there  had 
been  a  sudden  coming  in  of  new  forms,  and  a  sudden  dying 
out  of  old  ones;  for  there  would  not  have  been  time  in  the 
interval  for  any  perceptible  change  in  the  invertebrate  fauna, 
by  which  alone  we  usually  measure  the  lapse  of  time  in  the 
older  formations. 

When  we  are  contrasting-  the  vertebrate  contents  of  two 
sets  of  superimposed  strata  of  the  cretaceous,  oolitic,  or  any 
other  ancient  formation  in  which  the  shells  are  identical  in 
species,  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  of 
their  having  been  separated  by  such  intervals  as  by  two  or 
three  thousand  centuries.  That  number  of  years  may  some 
times  be  of  small  moment  in  reference  to  the  rate  of  fluctua- 
tion of  species  in  the  lower  animals,  but  very  important  when 
the  succession  of  forms  in  the  highest  classes  of  vertebrata  is 
concerned. 
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If  we  reflect  on  the  long  series  of  events  of  the  post* 
pliorene  and  recent  periods  contempUted  in  this  chapter,  it 
will  be  remarked  that  the  time  assigned  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  man,  so  far  as  our  geological  inqairies  have  yet  gone, 
is  extremely  modem  in  relation  to  the  age  of  the  existing 
(anna  and  flora,  or  even  to  the  time  when  most  of  the  living 
species  of  animals  and  plants  attained  their  actual  geographical 
diatribution.  At  the  same  time  it  will  altio  be  seen  that  if 
the  advent  of  man  in  Europe  occurred  before  the  close  of 
the  second  continental  period,  and  antecedently  to  the  se- 
paration of  Ireland  fVom  England  and  of  England  fVom  the 
continent,  the  event  would  be  sufficiently  remote  to  caut^e  the 
historical  period  to  appear  quite  insignificant  in  duration , 
whan  compared  to  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EXTINCT  QLACIERB  OF  THE  ALPS  AND  THEIR  CHRONOLOGICAL 

RELATION  TO  THE  HUMAN  PERIOD. 

■ZTINOT  OLAOIBBS  01  BWITEBBLAHD — AI.PXKB  BBBATIO  BLOOKl  OV 
THB  JUBA — HOT  TBAN8P0BTBD  BT  FLOATING  lOB — BXTIBOT  QLAGIBBfl 
or  THB  ITALIAN  8IDB  OF  THB  ALPS  —  THBOBT  OF  THB  OBIOIN  OF 
LAKB-BA8IN8  BT  THB  BB08IYB  AOTION  OF  OLAOIBBS,  00N8IDBBBD. — 
8U00B88iyB  PHA8B8  IN  THB  DBTBLOPICBNT  OF  GLACIAL  ACTION  IN  THH 
ALP8 — ^PBOBABLB  BBLATION  OF  THB8B  TO  THB  BABLIB8T  KNOWN  DATB 
OF  MAN — 00BBB8P0NDENCB  OF  THB  8A1CB  WITH  8UCCB88ITB  CHANGB8 
IN  THB  GLAOIAL  CONDITION  OF  THB  8CANDINAYIAN  AND  BBlflBH  MOVK- 
TAIN8 — COLD  PBBIOD  IN  8I0XLT  AND  8TBIA. 

Extinct  Glaciers  of  Switzerland. 

WD  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  the  mountains 
of  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  and  North  Wales  have  servedi 
daring  the  glacial  period,  as  so  many  independent  centres 
for  the  dispersion  of  erratic  blocks,  just  as  at  present  the  ice- 
covered  continent  of  North  Greenland  is  sending  down  ice 
in  all  directions  to  the  coast,  and  filling  Baffin's  Bay  with 
floating  bergs,  many  of  them  laden  with  fragments  of  rocks. 

Another  great  European  centre  of  ice-action  during  the  post- 
pliocene  period  was  the  Alps  of  Switzerland;  and  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  chronological  relations  of  the  extinct 
Alpine  glaciers  to  those  of  more  northern  countries  previously 
treated  of 

The  Alps  lie  &r  south  of  the  limits  of  the  northern  drift 
described  ih  the  foregoing  pages,  being  situated  between  the 
44th  and  47th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  On  the  flanks  of 
these  mountains,  and  on  the  sub-Alpine  ranges  of  hills  or 
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plains  adjoining  them^  those  appearances  which  have  been 
BO  often  alluded  to,  as  distinguishing  or  accompanying  the 
drift,  between  the  50th  and  70th  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
suddenly  reappear  and  assumCi  in  a  southern  region,  a  truly 
arctic  development.  Where  the  Alps  are  highest,  the  largest 
erratic  blocks  have  been  sent  forth;  as,  for  example,  from 
the  regions  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Eosa,  into  the  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  Switzerland  and  Italy ;  while  in  districts  where 
the  great  chain  sinks  in  altitude,  as  in  Carinthia,  Camiola, 
and  elsewhere,  no  such  rocky  fragments,  or  a  few  only  and 
of  smaller  bulk,  have  been  detached  and  transported  to  a 
distance. 

In  the  year  1821,  M.  Yenetz  first  announced  his  opinion 
that  the  Alpine  glaciers  must  formerly  have  extended  far 
beyond  their  present  limits,  and  the  proofs  appealed  to  by 
him  in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  were  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged by  M.  Charpentier,  who  strengthened  them  by 
new  observations  and  arguments,  and  declared,  in  1836,  his 
conviction  that  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  must  once  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  Jura,  and  have  carried  thither  their 
moraines  across  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland.  M.  Agassiz, 
after  several  excursions  in  the  Alps  with  M.  Charpentier, 
and  after  devoting  himself  some  years  to  the  study  of  glaciers, 
published,  in  1840,  an  admirable  description  of  them  and  of 
the  marks  which  attest  the  former  action  of  great  masses  of 
ice  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  Alps  and  the  surrounding 
country.*  He  pointed  out  that  the  surface  of  every  large 
glacier  is  strewed  over  with  gravel  and  stones  detached  from 
the  surrounding  precipices  by  frost,  rain,  lightning,  or  ava- 
lanches. And  he  described  more  carefully  than  preceding 
writers  the  long  lines  of  these  stones,  which  settle  on  the 
sides  of  the  glacier,  and  are  called  the  lateral  moraines ;  those 

*  Agassis,  Etudes  but  les  Glaciers  et  SysUme  Qlaoiaira. 
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found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ice  being  called  terminal 
moraines.  Such  heaps  of  earth  and  boulders  every  glacier 
poshes  before  it  when  advancing,  and  leaves  behind  it  when 
retreating.  When  the  Alpine  glacier  reaches  a  lower  and 
a  warmer  situation,  about  8000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
it  melts  so  rapidly  that,  in  spite  of  the  downward  movement 
of  the  mass,  it  can  advance  no  farther.  Its  precise  limits  are 
variable  from  year  to  year,  and  still  more  so  from  century  to 
century;  one  example  being  on  record  of  a  recession  of  half 
a  mile  in  a  single  year.  We  also  learn  firom  M.  Yenetz  that 
whereas,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries,  all  the 
Alpine  glaciers  were  less  advanced  than  now,  they  began  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  push  forward,  so 
a&'to  cover  roads  formerly  open,  and  to  overwhelm  forests  of 
ancient  growth. 

These  oscillations  enable  the  geologist  to  note  the  marks 
which  a  glacier  leaves  behind  it  as  it  retrogrades;  and  among 
these  the  most  prominent,  as  before  stated,  are  the  terminal 
moraines,  or  mounds  of  unstratified  earth  and  stones,  often 
divided  by  subsequent  floods  into  hillocks,  which  cross  the 
valley  like  ancient  earth-works,  or  embankments  made  to 
dam  up  a  river.  Some  of  these  transverse  barriers  were 
formerly  pointed  out  by  Saussure  below  the  glacier  of  the 
Bhone,  as  proving  how  far  it  had  once  transgressed  its  present 
boundaries.  On  these  moraines  we  see  many  large  angular 
fragments,  which,  having  been  carried  along  the  surface  of 
the  ice,  have  not  had  their  edges  worn  off  by  friction ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  the  boulders,  even  those  of  large  size, 
have  been  well  rounded,  not  by  the  power  of  water,  but  by 
the  mechanical  force  of  the  ice,  which  has  pushed  them 
against  each  other,  or  against  the  rocks  flanking  the  valley. 
Others  have  fallen  down  the  numerous  fissures  which  intersect 
the  glacier,  where,  being  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  whole 
mass  of  ice,  they  have  been  forced  along,  and  either  well 
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rounded  or  ground  down  into  sand,  or  even  the  finest  mud, 
of  which  the  moraine  is  largely  constituted. 

As  the  terminal  moraines  are  the  most  prominent  of  all 
the  monuments  left  by  a  receding  glacier,  so  are  they  the 
most  liable  to  obliteration;  for  violent  floods  or  debacles  are 
sometimes  occasioned  in  the  Alps  by  the  sudden  bursting  of 
glacier-lakes,  or  those  temporary  sheets  of  water  before  al- 
luded to,  which  are  caused  by  the  damming  up  of  a  river  by 
a  glacier,  which  has  increased  during  a  succession  of  cold 
seasons,  and,  descending  from  a  tributary  into  the  mala 
valley,  has  crossed  it  from  side  to  side.  On  the  failure  of 
this  icy  barrier,  the  accumulated  waters,  being  let  loose, 
sweep  away  and  level  many  a  transverse  mound  of  gravel 
and  loose  boulders  below,  and  spread  their  materials  in  con- 
fused and  irregular  beds  over  the  river-plain. 

Another  mark  of  the  former  action  of  glaciers,  in  situa- 
tions where  they  exist  no  longer,  is  the  polished,  striated,  and 
grooved  surfaces  of  rocks  before  described.  Stones  which  lie 
underneath  the  glacier  and  are  pushed  along  by  it  some- 
times adhere  to  the  ice,  and  as  the  mass  glides  slowly  along 
at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches,  or  at  the  utmost  two  or  three  feet, 
per  day,  abrade,  groove,  and  polish  the  rock,  and  the  larger 
blocks  are  reciprocally  grooved  and  polished  by  the  rock  on 
their  lower  sides.  As  the  forces  both  of  pressure  and  propul- 
sion are  enormous,  the  sand,  acting  like  emery,  polishes  the 
surface;  the  pebbles,  like  coarse  gravers,  scratch  and  furrow 
it;  and  the  large  stones  scoop  out  grooves  in  it.  Lastly,  pito- 
jecting  eminences  of  rock,  called  "roches  moutonnees"  (see 
above,  p.  269),  are  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape  of  flat- 
tened domes  where  the  glaciers  have  passed  over  them. 

Although  the  surface  of  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  when 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  wastes  away  by  decomposition,  yet 
some  retain  for  ages  their  polished  and  furrowed  exterior : 
and,df  they  are  well  protected  by  a  covering  of  clay  or  turf, 
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these  marks  of  abrasion  seem  capable  of  enduring  forever. 
They  have  been  traced  in  the  Alps  to  great  heights  above  the 
present  glaciers^  and  to  great  horizontal  distances  beyond 
them. 

Another  effect  of  a  glacier  is  to  lodge  a  ring  of  stones 
round  the  summit  of  a  conical  peak  which  may  happen  to 
project  through  the  ice.  If  the  glacier  is  lowered  greatly  by 
melting,  these  circles  of  large  angular  fragments,  which  are 
called  ^'  perched  blocks/'  are  left  in  a  singular  situation  near 
the  top  of  a  steep  hill  or  pinnacle,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
may  be  destitute  of  boulders. 


Alpine  erratic  Blocks  on  the  Jura, 

NoW|  some  or  all  of  the  marks  above  enumerated — ^the  mo- 
raines, erratics,  polished  surfaces,  domes,  strifis,  and  perched 
rocks — are  observed  in  the  Alps  at  great  heights  above  the 
present  glaciers,  and  far  below  their  actual  extremities;  also 
in  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  fifty  miles  broad ;  and 
almost  everywhere  on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  this  valley.  The  average  height  of  the  Jura  is  about 
one-third  that  of  the  Alps,  and  it  is  now  entirely  destitute 
of  glaciers;  yet  it  presents  almost  everywhere  moraines,  and 
polished  and  grooved  surfaces  of  rocks.  The  erratics,  more- 
over, which  cover  it  present  a  phenomenon  which  has  as- 
tonished and  perplexed  the  geologist  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  No  conclusion  can  bo  more  incontestable  than  that 
these  angular  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  crystal- 
line formations,  came  from  the  Alps,  and  that  they  have  been 
brought  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards  across  one 
of  the  widest  and  deepest  valleys  of  the  world;  so  that  they 
are  now  lodged  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  a  chain  composed  of 
limestone  and  other  formations,  altogether  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Alps.    Their  great  size  and  angularity,  afler  a  journey 
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of  BO  many  leagues,  has  justly  excited  wonder,  for  handreds 
of  them  are  as  large  as  cottages;  and  one  in  particnlar,  com- 
posed of  gneiss,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Pierre  &  Bot, 
rests  on  the  side  of  a  hiU  about  900  feet  above  the  Lake  of 
Neufchatel,  and  is  no  less  than  forty  feet  in  diameter.  But 
there  are  some  far-transported  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss 
which  are  still  larger,  and  which  have  been  found  to  contain 
50,000  and  60,000  cubic  feet  of  stone;  and  one  limestone  block 
at  Devens,  near  Bex,  which  has  travelled  thirty  miles,  contains 
161,000  cubic  feet,  its  angles  being  sharp  and  unworn. 

Yon  Buch,  Escher,  and  Studer  inferred,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  boulders,  that  those 
resting  on  the  Jura,  opposite  the  Lakes  of  Geneva  and  Neuf- 
chatel,  have  come  from  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
Valais,  as  if  they  had  followed  the  course  of  the  Ehone,  to 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  had  then  pursued  their  way  uninter- 
ruptedly in  a  northerly  direction. 

M.  Charpentier,  who  conceived  the  Alps  in  the  period  of 
greatest  cold  to  have  been  higher  by  several  thousand  feet 
than  they  are  now,  had  already  suggested  that  the  Alpine 
glaciers  once  reached  continuously  to  the  Jura,  conveying 
thither  the  large  erratics  in  question.*  M.  Agassiz,  on  the 
other  hand,  instead  of  introducing  distinct  and  separate 
glaciers,  imagined  that  the  whole  valley  of  Switzerland  might 
have  been  filled  with  ice,  and  that  one  great  sheet  of  it  ex- 
tended from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  the  two  chains  being  of 
the  same  height  as  now  relatively  to  each  other.  To  this 
idea  it  was  objected  that  the  difference  of  altitude,  when  dis- 
tributed over  a  space  of  50  miles,  would  give  an  inclination 
of  two  degrees  only,  or  far  less  than  that  of  any  known 
glacier.  In  spite  of  this  difficulty,  the  hypothesis  has  since 
received  the  support  of  Professor  James  Forbes,  in  his  very 
able  work  on  the  Alps,  published  in  1843. 

•  D'Arohiao,  Hiitoiro  dei  Progidi,  Ao.,  torn.  iL  p.  249. 
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Id  1841, 1  advanced,  jointly  with  Mr.  Darwin  *  the  theory 
that  ^he  erratics  may  have  been  transferred  by  floating  ice  to 
the  jnra,  at  the  time  when  the  greater  part  of  that  chain,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Swiss  valley  to  the  south,  was  under  the  sea. 
We  pointed  out  that  if  at  that  period  the  Alps  had  attained 
only  half  their  present  altitude,  they  would  yet  have  con- 
stituted a  chain  as  lofty  as  the  Chilian  Andes,  which,  in  a 
latitude  corresponding  to  Switzerland,  now  send  down  glaciers 
to  the  head  of  every  sound,  from  which  icebergs,  covered  with 
blocks  of  granite,  are  floated  seaward.  Opposite  that  part 
of  Chili  where  the  glaciers  abound,  is  situated  the  island  of 
Chiloe,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  thirty 
miles,  running  parallel  to  the  continent.  The  channel  which 
separates  it  from  the  main  land  is  of  considerable  depth,  and 
twenty-five  miles  broad.  Parts  of  its  surface,  like  the  adja- 
cent coast  of  Chili,  are  overspread  with  recent  marine  shells, 
showing  an  upheaval  of  the  land  during  a  very  modem  period; 
and  beneath  these  shells  is  a  boulder  deposit,  in  which  Hr. 
Darwin  found  large  blocks  of  granite  and  syenite,  which  had 
evidently  come  from  the  Andes. 

A  continuance  in  future  of  the  elevatory  movement,  now 
observed  to  be  going  on  in  this  region  of  the  Andes  and  of 
Chiloe,  might  cause  the  former  chain  to  rival  the  Alps  in 
altitude,  and  give  to  Chiloe  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  Jura. 
The  same  rise  might  dry  up  the  channel  between  Chiloe  and 
the  main  land,  so  that  it  would  then  represent  the  great 
valley  of  Switzerland. 

Sir  Eoderick  I.  Murchison,  after  making  several  import- 
ant geological  surveys  of  the  Alps,  proposed,  in  1849,  a 
theory  agreeing  essentially  with  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win and  myself,  viz.  that  the  erratics  were  transported  to  the 
Jura,  at  a  time  when  the  great  strath  of  Switzerland,  and 

•  8m  BleBi«&tfl  of  Geology,  2d  ed.,  1841. 
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man  J  valleys  receding  far  into  the  Alps,  were  under  water. 
He  thought  it  impossible  thai  the  glacial  detritus  of  the 
Bhone  could  ever  have  been  carried  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  beyond  it  by  a  glacier,  or  that  so  vast  a  body  of  ice 
issaing  from  one  narrow  valley  could  have  spread  its  erratics 
over  the  low  country  of  the  Cantons  of  Vaud,  Pribiirg,  Berne, 
and  Soleure,  as  well  as  the  slopes  of  the  Jura,  comprising  a 
region  of  aboat  a  hundred  miles  in  breadth  from  southwest 
to  northeast,  as  laid  down  in  the  map  of  Charpentier.  He 
therefore  imagined  the  granitic  blocks  to  have  been  trans- 
lated to  the  Jura  by  ice-floats  when  the  intermediate  country 
was  submerged.*  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  theory,  pro- 
vided the  water  be  assumed  to  have  been  salt  or  brackish, 
demands  qaite  as  great  an  oscillation  in  the  level  of  the  land 
as  that  on  which  Charpentier  had  speculated,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  one  hypothesis  requires  us  to  begin  with 
a  subsidence  of  2500  or  3000  feet,  and  the  other,  with  an 
elevation  to  the  same  amoaut.  We  should  also  remember 
that  the  crests  or  watersheds  of  the  Alps  and  Jura  are  about 
eighty  miles  apart,  and  if  once  we  suppose  them  to  have  been 
in  movement  during  the  glacial  period,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  movements  at  such  a  distance  may  not  have  been 
strictly  uniform.  If  so,  the  Alps  may  have  been  relatively 
somewhat  higher,  which  would  greatly  have  facilitated  the 
extension  of  Alpine  glaciers  to  the  flanks  of  the  less  elevated 
chain. 

Five  years  before  the  publication  of  the  memoir  last  men- 
tioned, M.  Guyot  had  brought  forward  a  great  body  of  new 
facts  in  support  of  the  original  doctrine  of  Charpentier,  that 
the  Alpine  glaciers  once  reached  as  far  as  the  Jara,  and  that 
they  had  deposited  thereon  a  portion  of  their  moraines.'f 
The  scope  of  his  observations  and  argument  was  laid  with 

•  Qnuierly  Geological  Journal,  1850,         f  Bnlletm  de  la  8oci6t6  dea  Soienocf 
▼oL  Ti  p.  66.  IfataraUef  de  Neafoh&tel,  1M6. 
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great  clearness  before  the  British  public  in  1852  by  Mr. 
Charles  Maclaren,  who  had  himself  visited  Switzerland  for 
the  sake  of  forming  an  independent  opinion  on  a  theoretical 
question  of  so  much  interest  and  on  which  so  many  eminent 
men  of  science  had  come  to  such  opposite  conclusions.* 

M.  Guyot  had  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Alpine  erratics, 
instead  of  being  scattered  at  random  over  the  Jura  and  the 
great  plain  of  Switzerland,  are  arranged  in  a  certain  deter- 
minate order,  strictly  analogous  to  that  which  ought  to 
prevail  if  they  had  once  constituted  the  lateral,  medial,  and 
terminal  moraines  of  great  glaciers.  The  rocks  chiefly  relied 
on  as  evidence  of  this  distribution  consist  of  three  varieties 
of  granite,  besides  gneiss,  chlorite-slate,  euphotide,  serpentine, 
and  a  peculiar  kind  of  conglomerate,  all  of  them  mineral 
compounds,  foreign  alike  to  the  great  strath  between  the 
Alps  and  Jura,  and  to  the  structure  of  the  Jura  itself.  In 
these  two  regions,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  clays  of  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  formations  alone  crop  out  at  the  sur- 
&ce,  BO  that  the  travelled  fragments  of  Alpine  origin  can 
easily  be  distinguished,  and  in  some  cases  the  precise  localities 
pointed  out  from  whence  they  must  have  come. 

The  accompanying  map  or  diagram,  slightly  altered  from 
one  given  by  Mr.  Maclaren,  will  enable  the  reader  more 
fully  to  appreciate  the  line  of  argument  relied  on  by  M. 
Guyot.  The  dotted  area  is  that  over  which  the  Alpine 
fragments  were  spread  by  the  supposed  extinct  glacier  of  the 
Bhone.  The  site  of  the  present  reduced  glacier  of  that  name 
is  shown  at  a.  From  that  point,  the  boulders  may  first  be 
traced  to  b,  or  Martigny,  where  the  valley  takes  an  abrupt 
turn  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course.  Here  the  blocks 
belonging  to  the  right  side  of  the  river,  or  derived  from  c,  d,  e, 
bave  not  crossed  over  to  the  left  side  at  b,  as  they  should 

♦Bdiftbwgh  K«w  Philoiophioal  Maguine,  Oetob«r,  1852. 
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bave  done  had  thoy  been  transported  bj  floating  ice,  bat 
.jontinne  to  keep  to  the  side  to  which  they  belonged,  assum- 


ing  that  they  once  formed  part  of  a  light  lateral  moraine  of 
a  great  extinct  glacier.  That  glacier,  afVer  arriving  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  long  narrow  valley  of  the  upper  Rhone  at  r, 
filled  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  v,  i,  with  ice.  From  f,  as  from  a 
great  vomitoiy,  it  then  radiated  ia  all  directions,  bearing 
along  with  it  the  moraines  with  which  it  was  loaded,  and 
spreadiog  them  ont  on  all  aides  over  the  great  plain.    Bat 
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the  principal  icy  mass  moved  straight  onwards  in  a  direct  line 
towards  the  hill  of  Ghasseron^  a  (precisely  opposite  ¥},  where 
the  Alpine  erratics  attain  their  maximum  of  height  on  the 
Jura,  that  is  to  say,  2015  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Lake  of  iJ^Teufchatel,  or  3450  feet  above  the  sea.  The  granite 
blocks  which  have  ascended  to  this  eminence  o,  came  from 
the  east  shoulder  of  Mont  BlanC;  h,  having  travelled  in  the 
direction  b,  f,  g. 

When  these  and  the  accompanying  blocks  resting  on  the 
southeastern  declivity  of  the  Jura  are  traced  from  their 
culminating  point  a,  in  opposite  directions,  whether  westward 
towards  Geneva,  or  eastward  towards  Soleure,  they  are  found 
to  decline  in  height  from  the  middle  of  the  arc  g,  towards 
the  two  extremities  i  and  k,  both  of  which  are  at  a  lower 
level  than  q  by  about  1500  feet.  In  other  words,  the 
ice  of  the  extinct  glacier,  having  mounted  up  on  the  sloping 
flanks  of  the  Jura  in  the  line  of  greatest  pressure  to  its  highest 
elevation,  began  to  decline  laterally  in  the  manner  of  a  pliant 
or  viscous  mass,  with  a  gentle  inclination,  till  it  reached  two 
points  distant  from  each  other  no  less  than  100  miles. 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  theory,  M.  Guyot  observed 
that  fragments  derived  from  the  right  bank  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Bhone,  c,  d,  e,  are  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  great 
Swiss  basin  or  strath,  as  at  I  and  m,  while  those  derived  from 
the  left  bank,  jp,  h,  occur  on  the  left  side  of  the  basin,  or  on 
the  Jura,  between  g  and  i ;  and  those  Again  derived  from 
places  farthest  up  on  the  left  bank  and  nearest  the  source  of 
the  Bhone,  as  n  o,  occupy  the  middle  of  the  great  basin,  con- 
stituting, between  m  and  k,  what  M.  Guyot  calls  the  frontal 
or  terminal  moraine  of  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  old 
glacier. 

A  huge  boulder  of  talcose  granite,  now  at  Steinhoff,  ten 
miles  east  from  k,  or  Soleure,  containing  61,000  cubic  French 
feet,  or  equal  in  bulk  to  a  mass  measuring  40  feet  in  every 
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direction,  was  ascertained  by  Charpentier,  from  its  com- 
position^  to  have  been  derived  from  n,  one  of  the  highest 
points  on  the  left  side  of  the  Ehone  valley,  far  above 
Martigny.  From  this  spot  it  must  have  gone  all  round  by  jr, 
which  is  the  only  outlet  to  the  deep  valley,  so  as  to  have 
performed  a  journey  of  no  less  than  150  miles  I 


General  Transportation  of  Erratics   in    Switzerland  due   to 

Glaciers  and  not  to  floating  Ice. 

It  is  evident  that  the  above-described  restriction  of  certain 
fragments  of  peculiar  lithological  character  to  that  bank  of 
the  Ehone  where  the  parent  rocks  are  alone  met  with,  and 
the  linear  arrangement  of  the  blocks  in  corresponding  order 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Switzerland,  are 
facts  which  harmonize  singularly  well  with  the  theory  of 
glaciers,  while  they  are  wholly  irreconcilable  with  that  of 
floating  ice.  Against  the  latter  hypothesis,  all  the  arguments 
which  Gharpentier  originally  brought  forward  in  opposition 
to  the  first  popular  doctrine  of  a  grand  debacle,  or  sudden 
flood,  rushing  down  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  might  be 
revived.  Had  there  ever  been  such  a  rush  of  muddy  water, 
said  he,  the  blocks  carried  down  the  basins  of  the  principal 
Swiss  rivers,  such  as  the  Ehone,  Aar,  Eeuss,  and  Limmat, 
would  all  have  been  mingled  confusedly  together  instead  of 
having  each  remained  in  separate  and  distinct  areas  as  they 
do  and  should  do  according  to  the  glacial  hypothesis. 

M.  Morlot  presented  me  in  1857  with  an  unpublished  map 
of  Switzerland  in  which  he  had  embodied  the  results  of 
his  own  observations,  and  those  of  MM.  Guyot,  Escher, 
and  others,  marking  out  by  distinct  colors  tho  limits  of  the 
ice-transported  detritus  proper  to  each  of  the  great  river- 
basins.  The  arrangement  of  the  drift  and  erratics  thus 
depicted  accords  perfectly  well  with  Charpentier's  views,  and 
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is  qaite  irreconcilable  with  the  sapposition  of  the  scattered 
blocks  having  been  dispersed  by  floating  ice  when  Switzerland 
was  submerged. 

As  opposed  to  the  latter  hypothesis,  I  may  also  state  that 
nowhere  as  yet  have  any  marine  shells  or  other  fossils  than 
those  of  a  terrestrial  character,  such  as  the  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  and  a  few  other  mammalia,  and  some  coniferous 
wood,  been  detected  in  those  drifts,  though  they  are  oflen 
many  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness. 

A  glance  at  M.  Morlot's  map,  above  alluded  to,'*'  will  show 
tbat  the  two  largest  areas,  indicated  by  a  single  color,  are 
those  over  which  the  Ehone  and  the  Bhine  are  supposed 
to  have  spread  out  in  ancient  times  their  enormous  moraines. 
One  of  these  only,  that  of  the  Ehone,  has  been  exhibited 
in  our  diagram,  flg.  42,  p.  299.  The  distinct  character 
of  the  drift  in  the  two  cases  is  such  as  it  would  be  if 
two  colossal  glaciers  should  now  come  down  from  the  higher 
Alps  through  the  valleys  traversed  by  those  rivers,  leaving 
their  moraines  in  the  low  country.  The  space  occupied 
by  the  glacial  drift  of  the  Ebine  is  equal  in  dimensionSi 
or  rather  exceeds,  that  of  the  Ehone,  and  its  course  is  not 
interfered  with  in  the  least  degree  by  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
forty-flve  miles  long,  any  more  than  is  the  dispersion  of  the 
erratics  of  the  Ehone,  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  about  fifty 
miles  in  length.  The  angular  and  other  blocks  have  in  both 
instances  travelled  on  precisely  as  if  those  lakes  had  no 
existence,  or  as  if,  which  was  no  doubt  the  case,  they  had  been 
fllled  with  solid  ice. 

During  my  last  visit  to  Switzerland  in  1857, 1  made  excur- 
sions, in  company  with  several  distinguished  geologists,  for 
the  sake  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  rival  theo- 
ries above  referred  to,  and  examined  parts  of  the  Jura  above 

>  Sm  map>  Qeologioal  Qaarterlj  Jovmalf  toL  xtUL  pL  18,  p.  18A. 
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Neafchatel  in  company  with  M.  Desor,  the  country  ronnd 
Solenre  with  Mr.  Langen,  the  soathern  side  of  the  great 
strath  near  Lansanne  with  M.  Morlot^  the  basin  of  the  Aar^ 
around  Berne,  with  M.  Escher  von  der  Linth ;  and,  having 
satisfied  myself  that  all  the  facts  which  I  saw  north  of  the 
Alps  were  in  accordance  with  M.  Guyot's  views,  1  crossed  to 
the  Italian  side  of  the  great  chain,  and  became  convinced 
that  the  same  theory  was  equally  applicable  to  the  ancient 
moraines  of  the  plains  of  the  Po. 

M.  Escher  pointed  out  to  me  at  Trogen  in  Appenzel,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  fragments  of  a  rock  of  a  peculiar 
mineralogical  character,  commonly  called  the  granite  of  Pon- 
telyas,  the  natural  position  of  which  is  well  known  near 
Trons,  a  hundred  miles  from  Trogen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  source  of  that  river.  All 
the  blocks  of  this  peculiar  granite  keep  to  the  left  bank,  even 
where  the  valley  turns  almost  at  right  angles  to  its  former 
course  near  Mayenfeld  below  Ohur,  making  a  sharp  bend^ 
resembling  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Bhone  at  Martigny. 
The  granite  blocks,  where  they  are  traced  to  the  low  country, 
still  keep  to  the  left  side  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  That 
they  should  not  have  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  river- 
bank  below  Chur  is  quite  inexplicable,  if,  rejecting  the  aid 
of  land-ice,  we  appeal  to  floating  ice  as  the  transporting 
power. 

In  M.  Morlot's  map,  already  cited,  we  behold  between  the 
areas  occupied  by  the  glacial  drift  of  the  Bhine  and  Bhone 
three  smaller  yet  not  inconsiderable  spaces,  distinguished  by 
distinct  colors,  indicating  the  peculiar  detritus  brought  down 
by  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Aar,  Beuss,  and  Limmat.  The 
ancient  glacier  of  the  first  of  these,  the  Aar,  has  traversed  the 
lakes  of  Brienz  and  Thun,  and  has  borne  angular,  polished 
and  striated  blocks  of  limestone  and  other  rocks  as  fiir  as 
Berne,  and  somewhat  below  that  city.    The  Beuss  has  also 
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stamped  the  lithologieal  character  of  its  own  mountainoiis 
region  upon  the  lower  part  of  its  hydrographical  basin  bj 
covering  it  with  its  pecaliar  Alpine  drift.  In  like  manner  the 
old  extinct  glacier  of  the  Limmat,  daring  its  gradual  retreat, 
has  left  monuments  of  its  course  in  the  Lake  of  Zui-ich  in  the 
shape  of  terminal  moraines,  one  of  which  has  almost  divided 
that  great  sheet  of  water  into  two  lakes. 

The  ice-work  done  by  the  extinct  glaciers,  as  contrasted 
with  that  performed  by  their  dwarfed  representatives  of  the 
present  day,  is  in  due  proportion  to  the  relative  volume  of  the 
supposed  glaciers,  whether  we  measure  them  by  the  distances 
to  which  they  have  carried  erratic  blocks,  or  the  areas  which 
they  have  strewed  over  with  drift,  or  the  hard  surfaces  of  rock 
and  number  of  boulders  which  they  have  polished  and 
striated.  Instead  of  a  length  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  miles 
and  a  thickness  of  200,  800,  or  at  the  utmost  800  feet,  those 
giants  of  the  olden  time  must  have  been  from  50  to  150  miles 
long,  and  between  1000  and  3000  feet  deep.  In  like  manner 
the  glaciation,  although  identical  in  kind,  is  on  so  small  a 
scale  in  the  existing  Alpina  glaciers  as  at  first  sight  to  dis- 
appoint a  Swedish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  or  Korth  American  geolo- 
gist. When  I  visited  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  glacier  of 
the  Bhone  in  1859,  and  tried  to  estimate  the  number  of 
angular  or  rounded  pebbles  and  blocks  which  exhibited  glacial 
polishing  or  scratches  as  compared  to  those  bearing  no  such 
markings,  I  found  that  several  thousand  had  to  be  reckoned 
before  I  arrived  at  the  first  which  was  so  striated  or  polished 
as  to  differ  fh)m  the  stones  of  an  ordinary  torrent-bed.  Even 
in  the  moraines  of  the  glaciers  of  Zermatt,  Yiesch,  and  others, 
in  which  fragments  of  limestone  and  serpentine  are  abundant 
(rocks  which  most  readily  receive  and  most  faithfully  retain 
the  signs  of  glaciation),  I  found,  for  one  which  displayed  such 
indications,  several  hundreds  entirely  free  from  them.  Of 
the  most  opposite  character  were  the  results  obtained  by  me 
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from  a  similar  scrutiny  of  the  boulders  and  pebbles  of  the  ter- 
minal moraine  of  one  of  the  old  extinct  glaciers,  namely,  that 
of  the  Bhone  in  the  suburbs  of  Soleure.  Thus,  at  the  point 
K,  in  the  map,  fig.  42,  p.  299,1  observed  a  mass  of  unstratified 
clay  or  mud,  through  which  a  variety  of  angular  and  rubbed 
stones  were  scattered,  and  a  marked  proportion  of  the  whole 
were  polished  and  scratched,  and  the  clay  rendered  so  com- 
pact, as  if  by  the  incumbent  pressure  of  a  great  mass  of  ice, 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  blow  it  up  with  gun- 
powder in  making  railway-cuttings  through,  part  of  it.  A 
marble  rock  of  the  age  of  our  Portland  stone,  on  which  this 
old  moraine  rests,  has  its  surface  polished  like  a  looking-glass, 
displaying  beautiful  sections  of  fossil  shells  of  the  genera 
Nerinsea  and  Fteroceras,  while  occasionally,  besides  finer 
strifiB,  there  are  deep  rectilinear  grooves,  agreeing  in  direction 
with  the  course  in  which  the  extinct  glacier  would  have 
moved  according  to  the  theory  of  M.  Guyot,  before  explained. 


Extinct  Glaciers  of  the  Italian  Side  of  the  Alps. 

To  select  another  example  from  the  opposite  or  southern 
side  of  the  Alps.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  elaborate  map,  re- 
oently  executed  by  Signer  Gabriel  de  Mortillet,  of  the 
ancient  glaciers  of  the  Italian  fiank  of  the  Alps,  that  the  old 
moraines  descend  in  narrow  strips  from  the  snow-covered 
ridges,  through  the  principal  valleys,  to  the  great  basin  of  the 
Po,  on  reaching  which  they  expand  and  cover  large  circular 
or  oval  areas.  Each  of  these  groups  of  detritus  is  observed 
(see  map,  p.  306)  to  contain  exclusively  the  wreck  of  such 
rocks  as  occur  in  situ  on  the  Alpine  heights  of  the  hydro- 
graphical  basins  to  which  the  moraines  respectively  belong. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  this  fact,  in  company  with 
Signer  Gastaldi  as  my  guide,  by  examining  the  erratics  and 
boulder  formation  between  Susa  and  Turin,  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Dora  Bipaiia,  which  brings  down  the  waters  from  Hont 
Cenis,  and  from  the  Alps  S.W.  of  it.  I  there  observed  stri- 
ated fragments  of  dolomite  and  gypsum,  which  had  come 

Fig.  a. 


froK  Map  of  lit  ancient  gtadm  e/  lit  Itatiam  tidt  a/  ilu   Alp,  bg 
Sigmr  Oairid  dt  MerHlUl. 

A  Cteit  er  «at«nbed  of  th*  Alpi. 

B  8ao«-«aTar»d  Alpias  nunmiU  whioh  fM  Uia  uoiant  gUelan, 

0  Honlnu  of  MiciaDt  or  aitiiiot  gluien. 
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do^Ti  from  Mont  Cenis,  and  had  travelled  as  far  a«  Avi- 
gliana ;  also  masses  of  serpentine,  bronght  from  less  remote 
points,  some  of  them  apparently  exceeding  in  dimensions 
the  largest  erratics  of  Switzerland.  I  afterwards  visited, 
in  company  with  Signori  Gastaldi  and  Michellotti,  a  still 
grander  display  of  the  work  of  a  colossal  glacier  of  the  olden 
time,  twenty  miles  N.E.  of  Turin,  the  moraine  of  which 
descended  from  the  two  highest  of  the  Alps,  Mont  Blanc 
and  Monte  Eosa,  and,  after  passing  through  the  valley  of 
Aosta,  issued  from  a  narrow  defile  above  Ivrea  (see  map, 
fig.  43).  From  this  vomitory,  the  old  glacier  poured  into 
the  plains  of  the  Po  that  wonderful  accumulation  of  mud, 
gravel,  boulders,  and  large  erratics,  which  extend  for  fifteen 
miles  from  above  Ivrea  to  below  Caluso,  and  which,  when 
seen  in  profile  from  Turin,  have  the  aspect  of  a  chain  of  hills. 
In  many  countries,  indeed,  they  might  rank  as  an  important 
range  of  hills;  for  where  they  join  the  mountains  they  are 
more  than  1500  feet  high,  and  retain  more  than  half  that 
height  for  a  great  part  of  their  course,  rising  very  abruptly 
from  the  plain,  often  with  a  slope  of  from  20^  to  30®.  This 
glacial  drift  reposes  near  the  mountains  on  ancient  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  and  farther  from  them  on  marine  pliocene 
strata.  Portions  of  the  ridges  of  till  and  stratified  matter 
have  been  cut  up  into  mounds  and  hillocks  by  the  action  of 
the  river,  the  Dora  Baltea,  and  there  are  numerous  lakes,  so 
that  the  entire  moraine  much  resembles,  except  in  its  greater 
height  and  width,  the  line  of  glacial  drift  of  Perthshire  and 
Forfarshire,  before  described,  p.  248.  Its  complicated  struc- 
ture can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  ancient 
glacier  advanced  and  retreated  several  times,  and  left  large 
lateral  moraines,  the  more  modem  mounds  within  the  limits 
of  the  older  ones,  and  masses  of  till  thrown  down  upon  the 
rearranged  and  stratified  materials  of  the  first  set  of  moraines. 
Such  appearances  accord  well  with  the  hypothesis  of  the 
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snoceBsive  phases  of  glacial  action  in  Switzerland,  to  which  I 
shall  presently  advert. 


Contorted  Strata  of  Glacial  Drift  south  of  Ivrea. 

At  Mazz^,  neai  Calnso  (see  map,  p.  806),  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  this  great  moraine  has  recently  been  cat  throngh 
in  making  a  tunnel  for  the  railway  which  runs  from  Turin 
to  Ivrea.  In  the  fine  section  thus  exposed,  Signer  Gastaldi 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  internal  structure 
of  the  glacial  formation.  In  close  juxta-position  to  a  great 
mass  of  till  with  striated  boulders,  we  saw  stratified  beds  of 
alternating  gravel,  sand,  and  loam,  which  were  so  sharply 
bent  that  many  of  them  had  been  twice  pierced  through  in 
the  same  vertical  cutting.  Whether  they  had  been  thus 
folded  by  the  mechanical  power  of  an  advancing  glacier, 
which  had  pushed  before  it  a  heap  of  stratified  matter,  as  the 
glacier  of  Zermatt  has  been  sometimes  known  to  shove  for- 
ward blocks  of  stone  through  the  walls  of  houses,  or  whether 
the  melting  of  masses  of  ice,  once  interstratified  with  sand 
and  gravel,  had  given  rise  to  flexures,  in  the  manner  before 
suggested,  pp.  188  and  220,  it  is  at  least  satisfactoiy  to  have 
detected  this  new  proof  of  a  close  concection  between  ice- 
action  and  contorted  stratification,  such  as  has  been  described 
as  so  common  in  the  Norfolk  cli£fs,  p.  221,  and  which  is  also 
very  often  seen  in  Scotland  and  North  America,  where  strati- 
fied gravel  overlies  till.  I  have  little  doubt  that  if  the  marine 
pliocene  strata,  which  underlie  a  great  part  of  the  moraine 
below  Ivrea,  were  exposed  to  view  in  a  vertical  section,  those 
fundamental  strata  would  be  found  not  to  participate  in  the 
least  degree  in  the  plications  of  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the 
overlying  glacial  drift. 

To  return  to  the  marks  of  glaciation:  in  the  moraine  at 
Hazzd,  there  are  many  large  blocks  of  protogene,  and  large 
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and  snutll  ones  of  limestone  and  serpentine,  which  have  been 
brought  down  from  Monte  Bosa,  through  the  gorge  of  Ivrea^ 
after  having  travelled  for  a  distance  of  100  miles.  Confining 
my  attention  to  a  part  of  the  moraine  where  pieces  of  lime- 
stone and  serpentine  were  very  numerous,  I  found  that  no  less 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  bore  unequivocal  signs 
of  glacial  action;  a  state  of  things  which  seems  to  bear  some 
relation  to  the  vast  volume  and  pressure  of  the  ice  which 
once  constituted  the  extinct  glacier,  and  to  the  distance  which 
the  stones  had  travelled.  When  I  separated  the  pebbles  of 
quartz,  which  were  never  striated,  and  those  of  granite,  mica- 
schist,  and  diorite^  which  do  not  often  exhibit  glacial  mark- 
ings, and  confined  my  attention  to  the  serpentine  alone,  I 
found  no  less  than  nineteen  in  twenty  of  the  whole  number 
polished  and  scratched ;  whereas  in  the  terminal  moraines  of 
some  modem  glaciers,  where  the  materials  have  travelled  not 
more  than  ten  or  fifleen,  instead  of  a  hundred  miles,  scarce 
one  in  twenty  even  of  the  serpentine  pebbles  exhibits  glacial 
polish  and  striation. 


Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Lake-basins  by  the  erosive  Action  oj 

Glaciers,  considered. 

Geologists  are  all  agreed  that  the  last  series  of  movements 
to  which  the  Alps  owe  their  present  form  and  internal  struc- 
ture occurred  after  the  deposition  of  the  miocene  strata;  and 
it  has  been  usual  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  numerous  lake- 
basins  of  Alpine  and  sub- Alpine  regions,  both  in  Switzerland 
and  Northern  Italy,  to  the  same  movements;  for  it  seemed 
not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  forces  capable  of  modifying 
the  configuration  of  the  greatest  European  chain,  by  up- 
lifting some  of  its  component  tertiary  strata  (those  of  marine 
origin  of  the  miocene  period)  several  thousand  feet  above 
their  former  level,  after  throwing  them  into  vertical  and 
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contorted  positions,  must  also  have  given  rise  to  many  super* 
fioial  inequalities,  in  some  of  which  large  bodies  of  water 
would  collect.  M.  Desor,  in  a  memoir  on  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  lakes,  suggested  that  they  may  have  escaped  being 
obliterated  by  sedimentary  deposition,  by  having  been  filled 
with  ice  during  the  whole  of  the  glacial  period. 

Subsequently  to  the  retreat  of  the  great  glaciers,  we  know 
that  the  lake-basins  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  encroached 
upon  and  turned  into  land  by  river-deltas;  one  of  which,  that 
of  the  Ehone  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  no  less 
than  twelve  miles  long  and  several  miles  broad,  besides 
which  there  are  many  torrents  on  the  borders  of  the  same 
lake,  forming  smaller  deltas. 

M.  Grabriel  de  Mortillet,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  glacial 
formations  of  the  Alps,  agreed  with  his  predecessors  that  the 
great  lakes  had  existed  before  the  glacial^  period,  but  came  to 
the  opinion^  in  1859,  that  they  had  all  been  first  filled  up 
with  alluvial  matter,  and  then  re-excavated  by  the  action  of 
ice,  which,  during  the  epoch  of  intense  cold,  had,  by  its 
weight  and  force  of  propulsion,  scooped  out  the  loose  and 
incoherent  alluvial  strata,  even  where  they  had  accumulated 
to  a  thickness  of  2000  feet.  Besides  this  erosion,  the  ice  had 
carried  the  whole  mass  of  mud  and  stones  up  the  inclined 
planes,  from  the  central  depths  to  the  lower  outlets  of  the 
lakes,  and  sometimes  far  beyond  them.  As  some  of  these 
rock-basins  are  500,  others  more  than  2000  feet  deep,  having 
their  bottoms  in  some  cases  500,  in  others  1000  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea^  and  having  areas  from  twenty  to  fifty 
miles  in  length  and  firom  foar  to  twelve  in  breadth,  we  may 
well  be  startled  at  the  boldness  of  this  hypothesis. 

The  following  are  the  facts  and  train  of  reasoning  which 
induced  M.  de  Mortillet  to  embrace  these  views.  At  the 
lower  ends  of  the  great  Italian  lakes,  such  as  Maggiore,  ComO| 
Oarda,  and  others,  there  are  vast  moraines  which  are  proved 
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by  their  contents  to  have  come  from  the  upper  Alpine 
valleys  above  the  lakes.  Such  moraines  often  repose  on  an 
older  stratified  allnvium^  made  np  of  rounded  and  worn 
pebbles  of  precisely  the  same  rocks  as  those  forming  the 
moraines,  but  not  derived  from  them,  being  small  in  size, 
never  angular,  polished,  or  striated,  and  the  whole  having 
evidently  come  from  a  great  distance.  These  older  alluvial 
strata  must,  according  to  M.  de  Mortillet,  be  of  pre-glacial 
date,  and  could  not  have  been  carried  past  the  sites  of  the 
lakes,  unless  each  basin  had  previously  been  filled  and 
levelled  up  with  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  so  that  the  river- 
channel  was  continuous  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  each  basin. 

Professor  Eamsay,  after  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the  British  Isles,  had  taught, 
many  years  before,  that  small  tarns  and  shallow  rock-basins, 
such  as  we  see  in  many  mountain-regions,  owe  their  origin 
to  glaciers  which  erode  the  softer  rocks,  leaving  the  harder 
ones  standing  out  in  relief  and  comparatively  unabraded. 
Following  up  this  idea  after  he  had  visited  Switzerland,  and 
without  any  communication  with  M.  de  Mortillet  or  cog- 
nizance of  his  views,  he  suggested  in  1859  that  the  lake- 
basins  were  not  of  pre-glacial  date,  but  had  been  scooped  out 
by  ice  during  the  glacial  period,  the  excavation  having  for 
the  most  part  been  effected  in  miocene  sandstone,  provincially 
called,  on  account  of  its  softness,  "  molasse.''  By  this  theory 
he  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  filling  up  pre-existing 
cavities  with  stratified  alluvium,  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
M.  de  Mortillet. 

I  will  now  explain  to  what  extent  I  agree  with,  and  on  what 
points  I  feel  compelled  to  differ  from,  the  two  distinguished 
geologists  above  cited.  1st.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Professor 
Bamsay  remarks,  that  heavy  masses  of  ice,  creeping  for  ages 
over  a  surface  of  dry  land  (whether  this  comprise  hill8| 
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plateaus,  and  vallejS;  as  in  the  case  of  Greenland,  before 
described  (p.  235);  or  be  confined  to  the  bottoms  of  great 
valleys,  as  now  in  the  higher  Alps),  must  often,  by  their  grind- 
ing action,  produce  depressions,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
degrees  of  resistance  offered  by  rocks  of  unequal  hardness. 
Thus,  for  example,  where  quartzose  beds  of  mica-schist  alternate 
with  clay-slate,  or  where  trap-dikes,  often  causing  waterfalls  in 
the  courses  of  torrents,  cut  through  sandstone  or  slate, — these 
and  innumerable  other  common  associations  of  dissimilar 
stony  compounds  must  give  rise  to  a  very  unequal  amount 
of  erosion,  and  consequently  to  lake-basins  on  a  small  scale. 
But  the  larger  the  size  of  any  lake,  the  more  certain  it  will 
be  to  contain  within  it  rocks  of  every  degree  of  hardness, 
toughness,  and  softness ;  and  if  we  find  a  gradual  deepening 
from  the  head  towards  the  central  parts,  and  a  shallowing 
again  from  the  middle  to  the  lower  end,  as  in  several  of  the 
great  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes,  which  are  thirty  or  forty  miles 
in  length,  we  require  a  power  capable  of  acting  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  uniformity  on  these  masses  of  varying 
powers  of  resistance. 

2dly.  Several  of  the  great  lakes  are  by  no  means  in  the 
line  of  direction  which  they  ought  to  have  taken  had  they 
been  scooped  out  by  the  pressure  and  onward  movement  of 
the  extinct  glaciers.  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  for  instance,  had 
it  been  the  work  of  ice,  would  Kave  been  prolonged  from  the 
termination  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Bhone  towards  the 
Jura,  in  the  direction  from  f  to  a  of  the  m&p,  fig.  42,  p.  299, 
instead  of  running  from  f  to  i. 

8dly.  It  has  been  ascertained|  experimentally,  that  in  a 
glacier,  as  in  a  river,  the  rate  of  motion  is  accelerated  or 
lessened  according  to  the  greater  or  less  slope  of  the  ground; 
also,  that  the  lower  strata  of  ice,  like  those  of  water,  move 
more  slowly  than  those  above  them.  In  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
%wbich  is  more  than  2600  feet  deep  (797  metres),  the  ice, 
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says  Professor  Bamsay,  had  to  descend  a  slope  of  abont  3^ 
for  the  first  twenty-five  mileS;  and  then  to  ascend  for  the 
last  twelve  miles  (from  the  deepest  part  towards  the  outlet), 
at  an  angle  of  5°.  It  is  for  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  dynamics  of  glacier-motion  to  divine  whether,  in  such  a 
case,  the  discharge  of  ice  woald  not  be  entirely  effected  by 
the  superior  and  faster-moving  strata,  and  whether  the 
lowest  would  not  be  motionless  or  nearly  so,  and  would 
therefore  exert  very  little,  if  any,  friction  on  the  bottom. 

4thly.  But  the  gravest  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of 
glacial  erosion  on  so  stupendous  a  scale  is  afforded  by  the 
entire  absence  of  lakes  of  the  first  magnitude  in  several  areas 
where  they  ought  to  exist  if  the  enormous  glaciers  which 
once  occupied  those  spaces  had  possessed  the  deep  excavating 
power  ascribed  to  them.  Thus  in  the  area  laid  down  on 
the  map,  p.  306,  or  that  covered  by  the  ancient  moraine 
of  the  Dora  Baltea,  we  see  the  monuments  of  a  colossal 
glacier  derived  from  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Eosa,  which 
descended  from  points  nearly  a  hundred  miles  distant,  and 
then,  emerging  from  the  narrow  gorge  above  Ivrea,  deployed 
upon  the  plains  of  the  Po,  advancing  over  a  floor  of  marine 
pliocene  strata  of  no  greater  solidity  than  the  miocene  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  in  which  the  lake-basins  of  Geneva, 
Zurich,  and  some  others  are  situated.  Why  did  this 
glacier  fail  to  scoop  out  a  deep  and  wide  basin  rivalling  in 
size  the  lakes  of  Maggiore  or  Como,  instead  of  merely  giving 
rise  to  a  few  ponds  above  Ivrea,  which  may  have  been  due  to 
ice-action  ?  There  is  one  lake,  it  is  true, — ^that  of  Candia, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  moraine, — which  is  larger; 
but  even  this,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  p.  806,  is  quite  of 
subordinate  importance,  and  whether  it  is  situated  in  a  rock 
basin  or  is  simply  caused  by  a  dam  of  moraine  matter,  has 
not  yet  been  fully  made  out. 

There   ought   also   to   have   been   another   great   lake. 
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according  to  the  theory  ander  conBideration,  in  the  spaoe 
now  occupied  hy  the  moraine  of  the  Dora  Eiparia,  between 
Sosa  and  Turin  (see  map,  p.  306).  Signer  Gastaldi  has 
shown  that  all  the  ponds  in  that  area  consist  exclusively  of 
what  1£  de  Mortillet  has  denominated  morainic  lakes, 
i.e.  caused  by  barriers  of  glacier-mud  and  stones. 

5thly.  In  proof  of  the  great  lakes  haying  had  no  existence 
before  the  glacial  period,  Professor  Bamsay  observes  that 
we  do  not  find  in  the  Alps  any  fresh-water  strata  of  an  age 
intermediate  between  f'the  close  of  the  miocenic  and  the 
commencement  of  the  glacial  epoch."*  But  although  such 
formations  are  scarce,  they  are  by  no  means  wholly  wanting; 
and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  any  one  of  the  principal  lakes, 
that  of  Zurich|  for  example,  existed  prior  to  the  glacial  era,  it 
will  follow  that  in  the  Alps  the  erosive  power  of  ice  was  not 
required  to  produce  lake-basins  on  a  large  scale.  The  depo- 
sits alluded  to  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  are  those 
of  TTtznach  and  Diimten,  situated  each  about  350  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  lake,  and  containing  valuable  beds 
of  lignite. 

The  first  of  them,  that  of  Utsnach,  is  a  delta  formed  at  the 
head  of  the  ancient  and  once  more  extensive  lake.  The 
argillaceous  and  lignite-bearing  strata,  more  than  100  feet  in 
thickness,  rest  unconformably  on  highly  inclined  and  sometimes 
vertical  miocene  molasse.  These  clays  are  covered  conform- 
ably by  stratified  sand  and  gravel  sixty  feet  thick,  partly  con- 
solidated, in  which  the  pebbles  are  of  rocks  belonging  to  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Limmat  and  its  tributaries,  all  of  them 
small  and  not  glacially  striated,  and  wholly  without  admix- 
ture of  large  angular  stones.  On  the  top  of  all  repose  very 
large  erratic  blocks,  affording  clear  evidence  that  the  colossal 
glacier  which  once  filled  the  valley  of  the  Limmat  covered 

*  GeoL  Quart.  Jonn.^  toI.  xriit 
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the  old  littoral  deposit.  The  great  age  of  the  lignite  is  partlj 
indicated  by  the  bones  of  Mephas  antiquus  found  in  it. 

I  visited  Utznach  in  company  with  li.  Escher  von  der 
liinth  in  1857,  and  during  the  same  year  examined  the  lignite 
of  Diirnten;  many  miles  &rther  down  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  lake,  in  company  with  Professor  Heer  and  Mr.  Marcou. 
The  beds  there  are  of  the  same  age  and  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  same  height  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  They  might  easily 
have  been  overlooked  or  confounded  with  the  general  glacial 
drift  of  the  neighborhood,  had  not  the  bed  of  lignite,  which 
is  from  five  to  twelve  feet  thick,  been  worked  for  fuel,  dur- 
ing which  operation  many  organic  remains  came  to  light. 
Among  these  are  the  teeth  of  Mephas  antiqutis,  determined 
by  Dr.  Falconer,  and  Rhinoceros  leptorhinusf  (R.  megarhinus 
Christol),  the  wild  bull  and  red  deer  (^Bos  primigenius  Boj., 
and  Cervus  Elaphus  L.),  the  last  two  determined  by  Professor 
Rfitimeyer.  In  the  same  beds  I  found  many  fresh-water 
shells  of  the  genera  Faludina,  Limnea,  &c.,  all  of  living 
species.  The  plants  named  by  Professor  Heer  are  also 
reeent,  and  agree  singularly  with  those  of  the  Cromer  buried 
forest,  before  described  (p.  215). 

Among  them  are  the  Scotch  and  spruce  firs,  Pinus  syU 
vestris  and  Pinus  Abies^  and  the  buckbean,  or  Menyanthes 
trifoliata,  &q.,  besides  the  common  birch  and  other  Euro- 
pean plants. 

Overlying  this  lignite  are,  first,  as  at  UtEuach,  stratified 
gravel,  not  of  glacial  origin,  about  thirty  feet  thick;  and, 
secondly,  highest  of  all,  huge  angular  erratic  blocks,  clearly 
indicating  the  presence  of  a  great  glacier,  posterior  in  date  to 
all  the  organic  remains  above  enumerated. 

If  any  one  of  the  existing  Swiss  lakes  were  now  lowered 
by  deepening  its  outlet,  or  by  raising  the  higher  portion  of  it 
relatively  to  the  lower,  we  should  see  similar  deltas  of  com* 
paratively  modem  date  exposed  to  view,  some  of  them  with 
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imbedded  tranks  of  pines  of  the  same  species  drifted  down 
daring  freshets.  Such  deposits  would  be  most  frequent  at 
the  upper  ends  of  the  lakes,  bat  a  few  would  occur  on  either 
bank  not  far  from  the  shore,  where  torrents  once  entered, 
agreeing  in  geographical  position  with  the  lignite  formations 
of  XTtznach  and  Dumten. 

There  are  other  fresh- water  formations  with  lignite,  besides 
those  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  as  those  of  Wetzikon,  near  the 
Pfaffikon  Lake,  of  Kaltbrunnen,  of  Buchberg,  and  that  of 
Horschweil  between  St.  Gall  and  Borschach,  but  none  pro- 
bably older  than  the  Durnten  beds.  Like  the  buried  forest 
of  Cromer  (p.  214),  they  are  all  pre-glacial,  yet  they  by 
no  means  represent  the  older  nor  even  the  newer  pliocene 
period,  but  rather  the  beginning  of  the  post-pliocene.  It  is 
therefore  true,  as  Professor  Bamsay  remarks,  that,  as  yet,  no 
strata  ''of  the  age  of  the  English  Crag"  have  been  detected  in 
any  Alpine  valley.  Li  other  words,  there  are  no  fresh-water 
formations  yet  known  corresponding  in  date  to  the  plioeene 
beds  of  the  upper  Yal  d'Amo,  above  Florence, — ^a  fkot  from 
which  we  may  infer  (though  with  diffidence,  as  the  inference 
is  based  on  negative  evidence)  that,  although  the  great 
Alpine  valleys  were  eroded  in  pliocene  times,  the  iake-basins 
were,  nevertheless,  of  post-pliocene  date,  —  some  of  them 
formed  before,  others  during,  the  glacial  epoch. 

6thly.  In  what  manner,  then,  did  the  great  lake-basins  ori- 
ginate, if  they  were  not  hollowed  out  by  ice?  My  answer  is, 
they  are  all  due  to  unequal  movements  of  upheaval  and  sub- 
sidence. We  have  already  seen  that  the  buried  forest  of 
Cromer,  which,  by  its  organic  contents,  seems  clearly  to  be 
of  the  same  age  as  the  lignite  of  Dumten,  was  pre-glaoial, 
and  that  it  has  undergone  a  great  oscillation  of  level  (about 
600  feet  in  both  directions,  see  p.  227)  since  its  origin, 
having  first  sunk  to  that  extent  below  the  sea,  and  then 
been  raised  up  again  to  the  sea-level.    In  the  countless  post- 
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miocene  ages  which  preceded  the  glacial  period  there  was 
ample  time  for  the  slow  erosion  hy  water  of  all  the  principal 
hydrographical  hasins  of  the  Alps^  and  the  sites  of  all  the 
great  lakes  coincide,  as  Professor  Eamsay  truly  says,  with 
these  great  lines  of  drainage.  The  lake-cavities  do  not  lie  in 
synclinal  troughs^  following  the  strike  and  foldings  of  the 
strata,  bat  often,  as  the  same  geologist  remarks,  cross  them 
at  high  angles ;  nor  are  they  dae  to  rents  or  gaping  fissures, 
although  these,  with  other  accidents  connected  with  the 
disturbing  movements  of  the  Alps,  may  sometimes  have 
determined  originally  the  direction  of  the  valleys.  The 
conformity  of  the  lake-basins  to  the  principal  watercourses  is 
ezplicahle  if  we  assume  them  to  have  resulted  from  inequali- 
ties in  the  upward  and  downward  movements  of  the  whole 
country  in  post-pliocene  times,  after  the  valleys  were  eroded. 
We  know  that  in  Sweden  the  rate  of  the  rise  of  the  land 
is  far  from  uniform,  being  only  a  few  inches  in  a  century 
near  Stockholm,  while  north  of  it,  and  heyond  Gefle,  it 
amounts  to  as  many  feet  in  the  same  numher  of  years.  Let 
us  suppose,  with  Gharpentier,  that  the  Alps  gained  in  height 
several  thousand  feet  at  the  time  when  the  intense  cold  of 
the  glacial  period  was  coming  on.  This  gradual  rise  would; 
be  an  era  of  aqueous  erosion,  and  of  the  deepening,  widening, 
and  lengthening  of  the  valleys.  It  is  very  improbable  that 
the  elevation  would  be  everywhere  identical  in  quantity,  but, 
if  it  was  never  in  excess  in  the  outskirts  as  compared  to  the 
central  region  or  crest  of  the  chain,  it  would  not  give  rise  to 
lakes.  When,  however,  the  period  of  upheaval  was  followed 
by  one  of  gradual  subsidence,  the  movement  not  being  every- 
where strictly  uniform,  lake-basins  would  be  formed  wherever 
the  rate  of  depression  was  in  excess  in  the  upper  country. 
Let  the  region,  for  example,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  great 
rivers  sink  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  six  feet  per  century, 
while  only  half  as  much  subsidence  occurs  towards  the  cir- 
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cumference  of  the  mountainB; — ^tbe  rate  diminishing  about  an 
inch  per  mile,  in  a  distance,  say,  of  forty  miles, — this  might 
convert  many  of  the  largest  and  deepest  valleys  at  their 
lower  ends  into  lakes. 

We  have  no  certainty  that  such  movements  may  not  now 
be  in  progress  in  the  Alps ;  for  if  they  are  as  slow  as  we  have 
assumed,  they  would  be  as  insensible  to  the  inhabitants  as 
is  the  upheaval  of  Scandinavia  or  the  subsidence  of  Green- 
land to  the  Swedes  and  Danes  who  dwell  there.  They  only 
know  of  the  progress  of  such  geographical  revelations  because 
a  slight  change  of  level  becomes  manifest  on  the  margin  of 
the  sea.  The  lines  of  elevation  or  depression  above  supposed 
might  leave  no  clear  geological  traces  of  their  action  on  the 
high  ridges  and  table-lands  separating  the  valleys  of  the 
principal  rivers :  it  is  only  when  they  cross  such  valleys  that 
the  disturbance  caused  in  the  coarse  of  thousands  of  years  in 
the  drainage  becomes  apparent.  If  there  were  no  ice,  the 
sinking  of  the  land  might  not  give  rise  to  lakes.  To  accom- 
plish this  in  the  absence  of  ice,  it  is  necessary  that  the  rate 
of  depression  should  be  sufficiently  fast  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  depositing  power  of  the  river  to  keep  pace  with  it,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  fill  up  the  incipient  cavity  as  fast  as  it 
begins  to  form.  Sach  levelling  operations  once  complete, 
the  running  water,  aided  by  sand  and  pebbles,  will  gradually 
cut  a  gorge  through  the  newly-raised  rock,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  forming  a  barrier.  But  if  a  great  glacier  fill  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
are  altered.  Instead  of  the  mud,  sand,  and  stones  drifted 
down  from  the  higher  regions  being  left  behind  in  the 
incipient  basin,  they  all  travel  onwards  in  the  shape  of 
moraines  on  the  top  of  the  ice,  passing  over  and  beyond  the 
new  depression,  so  that  when,  at  the  end  of  fifty  or  a  thousand 
centuries,  the  glacier  melts,  &  large  and  deep  basin  repre* 
senting  tke  KHfference  in  tlie  movement  of  two  adjoining 
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moanUin-areM — namelj,  the  central  and  the  circnmfere^tial 
—is  for  the  first  time  rendered  visible. 

Bjr  adopting  this  hypothesis,  we  concede  that  there  ia  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  glacial  period  and  a  pre- 
dominance of  lakes,  in  producing  which  the  action  of  ice  is 
thret^fold :  first,  by  its  direct  power  in  scooping  out  shallow 
basins  where  the  rocks  are  of  unequal  hardness;  an  opera- 
tion which  can  by  no  means  be  confined  to  the  la^d,  for  it 
most  extend  to  below  the  level  of  high  water  a  thousand  feet 
and  more,  in  such  iViths  as  have  been  described  as  filliKl  with 
ice  in  Greenland  (see  above,  p.  236). 

2dly.  The  ice  will  act  indirectly  by  preventing  cavities 
caused  by  inequalities  of  subsidence  or  elevation  fh>m  be- 
coming the  receptacles  first  of  water,  and  then  of  sediment, 
by  which  the  oavities  would  be  levelled  up  and  the  lakee 
obliterated. 

3dly.  The  ice  is  also  an  indirect  cause  of  lakes,  by  heaping 
up  mounds  of  moraine  matter,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  ponda 
and  even  to  sheets  of  water  several  miles  in  diameter. 

The  comparative  scarcity,  therefore,  of  lakes  of  post-pliocene 
date  in  tropical  countries,  and  very  generally  south  of  the 
fortieth  and  fiAieth  parallels  of  latitude,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  absence  of  glacial  action  in  such  regions* 

P'^st-4fhidal  Liikf-ilwriiing  in  the  Xorth  of  Italy. 

We  learn  flrom  M.  de  Mortillet  that  in  the  peat  which  haa 
filled  up  one  of  the  *^  morainio  lakes"  formed  by  the  ancient 
glacier  of  the  Ticino,  M.  Moro  has  discovered  at  Mercurago 
the  piles  of  a  lake-dwelling  like  those  of  Switaerland,  together 
with  various  utensils,  and  a  canoe  hollowed  out  of  the  trank 
of  a  tree.  From  this  fact  we  learn  that  south  of  the  Alps,  aa 
well  aa  north  of  them,  a  primitive  people  having  similar 
habils  flourished  after  the  retreat  of  the  great  glaoiera. 
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Successive  Phases  of  Glacial  Action  in  the  Alps,  and  their 

Relation  to  the  Human  Period. 

According  to  the  geological  observations  of  M.  Morlot^  the 
following  successiye  phases  in  the  development  of  ice-action 
in  the  Alps  are  plainly  recognLeable: — 

1st.  There  was  a  period  when  the  ice  was  in  its  greatest 
excess,  as  described  at  p.  300  et  seq.,  when  the  glacier  of  the 
Bhone  not  only  reached  the  Jnra,  but  climbed  to  the  height  of 
2015  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Neofchatel,  and  3450  above  the 
sea,  at  which  time  the  Alpine  ice  actually  entered  the  French 
territory  at  some*  points,  penetrating  by  certain  gorges,  as 
through  the  defile  of  the  Fort  de  TEcluse,  among  others. 

2d.  To  this  succeeded  a  prolonged  retreat  of  the  great 
glaciers,  when  they  evacuated  not  only  the  Jura  and  the  low 
country  between  that  chain  and  the  Alps,  but  retired  some 
way  back  into  the  Alpine  valleys.  M.  Morlot  supposes  their 
diminution  in  volume  to  have  accompanied  a  general  sub- 
sidence of  the  country,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  1000  feet. 
The  geological  formations  of  the  2d  period  consist  of  stratified 
masses  of  sand  and  gravel,  called  the  '^  ancient  alluvium"  by 
MM.  Necker  and  Favre,  corresponding  to  the  "older  or 
lower  diluvium"  of  some  writers.  Their  origin  is  evidently 
due  to  the  action  of  rivers,  swollen  by  the  melting  of  ice,  by 
which  the  materials  of  parts  of  the  old  moraines  were  re- 
arranged and  stratified,  and  lefb  usually  at  considerable 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  present  valley-plains. 

8d.  The  glaciers  again  advanced  and  became  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  though  they  fell  far  short  of  those  of  the  first 
period.  That  of  the  Bhone,  for  example,  did  not  again  reach 
the  Jura,  though  it  filled  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  formed 
enormous  moraines  on  its  borders,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
valley  between  the  Alps  and  Jura. 
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4th.  A  second  retreat  of  the  glaciers  took  place  when  they 
gradually  shrank  nearly  into  their  present  limits,  accom- 
panied by  another  accnmnlation  of  stratified  gravels,  which 
form  in  many  places  a  series  of  terraces  above  the  level  of 
the  alluvial  plains  of  the  existing  rivers. 

In  the  gorge  of  the  Dranse,  near  Thonon,  M.  Morlot  dis- 
covered no  less  than  three  of  these  glacial  formations  in  direct 
superposition,  namely,  at  the  bottom  of  the  section,  a  mass  of 
compact  till  or  boulder-clay  (No.  1)  twelve  feet  thick,  including 
striated  boulders  of  Alpine  limestone,  and  covered  by  regularly 
stratified  ancient  alluvium  (No.  2)  150  feet  thick,  made  up  of 
rounded  pebbles  in  horizontal  beds.  This  mass  is  in  its  turn 
overlaid  by  a  second  formation  (No.  3)  of  unstratified  boulder- 
elay,  with  erratic  blocks  and  striated  pebbles,  which  consti- 
tuted the  left  lateral  moraine  of  the  gi*eat  glacier  of  the 
Bhone,  when  it  advanced  for  the  second  time  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  above  section,  terraces 
(No.  4)  composed  of  stratified  alluvium  are  seen  at  the  heights 
of  20,  50, 100,  and  150  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which, 
by  their  position,  can  be  shown  to  be  posterior  in  date  to 
the  upper  boulder-clay,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  fourth 
period,  or  that  of  the  last  retreat  of  the  great  glaciers.  In 
the  deposits  of  this  fourth  period,  the  remains  of  the 
mammoth  have  been  discovered,  as  at  Merges,  for  example, 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  conical  delta  of  the  Tiniere, 
mentioned  at  p.  27  as  containing  at  different  depths  monu- 
ments of  the  Boman  as  well  as  of  the  antecedent  bronze  and 
stone  ages,  is  the  work  of  alluvial  deposition  going  on  when 
the  terrace  of  50  feet  was  in  progress.  This  modern  delta 
is  supposed  by  M.  Morlot  to  have  required  10,000  years  for 
its  accumulation.  At  the  height  of  150  feet  above  the  lake, 
following  up  the  course  of  the  same  torrent,  we  came  to  a 
more  ancient  delta,  about  ten  times  as  large,  which  is  there- 
fore supposed  to  be  the  monument  of  about  ten  times  as 
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many  centurieS;  or  100^000  years,  all  referable  to  the  fourth 
iperiod  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page,  or  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  last  retreat  of  the  great  glaciers.* 

If  the  lower  flattened  cone  of  Tinidre  be  referred  in  great 
part  to  the  age  of  the  oldest  lake-dwellings,  the  higher  one 
might,  perhaps,  correspond  with  the  post-pliocene  period  of 
St.  Acheul;  or  the  era  when  man  and  the  Elephas  primige- 
niu8  flourished  together ;  but  no  human  remains  or  works  of 
art  have  as  yet  been  found  in  deposits  of  this  age,  or  in  any 
alluvium  containing  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  aa 
apparent  correspondence  in  the  succession  of  events  of  the 
glacial  period  of  Switzerland,  and  that  of  the  British  Isles 
before  described.  The  time  of  the  first  Alpine  glaciers  of 
colossal  dimensions,  when  that  chain  perhaps  was  several 
thousand  feet  higher  than  now,  may  have  agreed  with  the 
first  continental  period  alluded  to  at  pp.  241  and  282,  when 
Scotland  was  invested  with  a  universal  crust  of  ice.  The 
retreat  of  the  first  Alpine  glaciers,  caused  partly  by  a  lower- 
ing of  that  chain,  may  have  been  synchronous  with  the  period 
of  great  submergence  and  floating  ice  in  England.  The  second 
advance  of  the  glaciers  may  have  coincided  in  date  with  the 
re-elevation  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  of  the  Scotch  and  Welsh 
mountains ',  and,  lastly,  the  final  retreat  of  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  glaciers  may  have  taken  place  when  man  and  the  ex- 
tinct mammalia  were  colonising  the  northwest  of  Europe, 
and  beginning  to  inhabit  areas  which  had  formed  the  bed  of 
the  glacial  sea  during  the  era  of  chief  submergence. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  these  attempts  to  compare  the  chronological  re- 
lations of  the  periods  of  upheaval  and  subsidence  of  areas  so 

*  Morlot,    Terrain   qnatemaire   dn      Vaudoise  des  Soienoef  KatureUei^  No. 
d«  L6maii|  BvUetin  de  Soei6t<      44. 
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widely  separated  as  are  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia,  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  Alps,  or  the  times  of  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  glaciers  in  those  several  regions,  and  the  greater 
or  less  intensity  of  cold;  mnst  be  looked  upon  as  very  con- 
jectural. 

We  may  presume  with  more  confidence  that  when  the  Alps 
were  highest  and  the  Alpine  glaciers  most  developed,  filling 
all  the  great  lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  and  loading  the  plains 
of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  with  ice,  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean were  chilled  and  of  a  lower  average  temperature 
than  DOW.  Such  a  period  of  refrigeration  is  required  by  the 
conchologist  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  northern  shells 
in  the  Sicilian  seas  about  the  close  of  the  newer  pliocene  or 
commencement  of  the  post-pliocene  period.  For  such  shells  as 
Cyprina  islandicajPanopcea  Nbrvegica,  and  some  others,  enume- 
rated among  the  fossils  of  the  latest  tertiary  formations  of 
Sicily  by  Philippi  and  Edward  Forbes,  point  unequivocally  to 
a  former  more  severe  climate.  Dr.  Hooker  also,  in  his  late 
journey  to  Syria  (in  the  autumn  of  1860),  found  the  moraines 
of  extinct  glaciers,  on  which  the  whole  of  the  ancient  cedars 
of  Lebanon  grow,  to  descend  4000  feet  below  the  summit  of 
that  chain.  The  temperature  of  Syria  is  now  so  much  milder 
that  there  is  no  longer  ^perpetual  snow  even  on  the  summit 
of  Lebanon,  the  height  of  which  was  ascertained  to  be  10,200 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean  * 

Such  monuments  of  a  cold  chmate  in  latitudes  so  far  south 
as  Syria  and  the  north  of  Sicily,  between  38*  to  38®  north, 
may  be  confidently  referred  to  an  early  part  of  the  glacier 
period,  or  to  times  long  anterior  to  those  of  man  and  the 
extinct  mammalia  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens. 

9  Hooker,  Natural  History  Review,  No.  5,  Janaary,  1862,  p.  11. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

HUMAN  REMAINS   IN  THE  LOESS,  AND  THEIR  PROBABLE  AGE. 

SATUEl,  OBIOIN,  AND  AQB  OF  THl  L0K8S  OF  THE  EBI5B  AND  DABUBB 
— IMPALPABLE  MUD  PBODUOBD  BY  THB  GBIEDIBO  ACTlOll  OF  OLAOIBBS 
— DI8PBB8ION  OF  THIS  MUD  AT  THB  PBEIOD  OF  THB  BETEBAT  OF  THB 
GEE  AT  ALFINB  GLACIEE8 — OONTINUITT  OF  THB  L0E88  YEOM  8WITZEE- 
LAND  TO  THB  LOW  00UBTEIB8 — OHAEAOTBBI0TIO  OBGAEIO  BBMAIBS 
NOT  LACUBTEINB — ALPINE  GBAYEL  IN  THB  TALLBT  OF  THB  EHINB 
OOTEEBD  BY  LOB88 — OEOGEAPHICAL  DISTEIBUTION  OF  THB  L0B88  AND 
IT8  HEIGHT  ABOTB  THB  8BA  —  F088IL  MAMMALIA  —  LOB88  OF  THB 
DANUBE — O80ILLATI0N8  IN  THB  LBVEL  OF  THB  ALPS  AND  LOWBE 
OOUNTET  EEQUIBBD  TO  EXPLAIN  THB  FOBMATION  AND  DENUDATION  OF 
THB  LOESS  —  MOEB  BAPID  MOYEMBNT  OF  THB  INLAND  OOUNTET — THB 
SAME  DBPBE88I0N  AND  UPHBATAL  MIGHT  ACCOUNT  FOE  THE  ADVANCE 
AND  BETEBAT  OF  THB  ALPINB  OLAOIBBB  —  HIMALAYAN  MUD  OF  THB 
PLAINS  OF  THE  GANGB8  COMPABED  TO  BUBOPEAN  L0E88  —  HUMAN  BB- 
MAINS  IN  LOESS  NEAE  MABSTEIOHT,  AND  THEIB  PEOBABLE  ANTI- 
QUITY. 

Nature  and  Origin  of  tlie  Loess, 

INTIMATELY  connected  with  the  suhjects  treated  of  in 
the  last  chapter,  are  the  nature,  origin,  and  age  of  certain 
loamy  deposits,  commonly  called  loess^  which  form  a  marked 
feature  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  the  basins  of  the  Ehine, 
Danube,  and  some  other  large  rivers  draining  the  Alps,  and 
which  extend  down  the  Bhine  into  the  Low  Countries,  and 
were  once  perhaps  continuous  with  others  of  like  composition 
m  the  north  of  France. 

It  has  been  reported  of  late  years  that  human  remains 
have  been  detected  at  several  points  in  the  loess  of  the 
Mense  around  and  below  Maestricht.  I  have  visited  the 
localities  referred  to;  but,  before  giving  an  account  of 
them,  it  will  be  desirable  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
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loess,  a  step  the  more  Becessary,  as  a  Frencti  geologist;  for 
whose  knowledge  and  judgment  I  have  great  respect,  tells 
me  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  '<  the  loess"  is  '^  a  myth/' 
having  no  real  existence  in  a  geological  sense,  or  as  holding 
a  definite  place  in  the  chronological  series. 

No  doaht  it  is  true  that  in  every  country,  and  at  ah 
geological  periods,  rivers  have  heen  depositing  fine  loam  on 
their  inundated  plains  in  the  manner  explained  above  at 
p.  34,  where  the  Nile  mud  was  spoken  of.  This  mud  of  the 
plains  of  Egypt,  according  to  Professor  BischofTs  chemical 
analysis,  agrees  closely  in  composition  with  the  loess  of  the 
Ehine.*  I  have  also  shown  (p.  201),  when  speaking  of  the 
fossil  man  of  Natchez,  how  identical  in  mineral  character,  and 
in  the  genera  of  its  terrestrial  and  amphibious  shells,  is  the 
ancient  fiuviatile  loam  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  loess  of  the 
Bhine.  But  granting  that  loam  presenting  the  same  aspect 
has  originated  at  different  times  and  in  distinct  hydrogra- 
phical  basins,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  during  the  glacial 
period,  the  Alps  were  a  great  centre  of  dispersion,  not  only  of 
erratics,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  and  of  gravel, 
which  was  carried  farther  than  the  erratics,  but  also  of  very 
fine  mud,  which  was  transported  to  still  greater  distances  and 
in  greater  volume  down  the  principal  river-courses  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

Mud  produced  by  Glaciers, 

They  who  have  visited  Switzerland  are  aware  that  every 
toiTent  which  issues  from  an  icy  cavern  at  the  extremity  of  a 
glacier  is  densely  charged  with  an  impalpable  powder,  pro- 
duced by  the  grinding  action  to  which  the  subjacent  floor  of 
rock  and  the  stones  and  sand  frozen  into  the  ice  are  exposed 
in  the  manner  before  described.    We  may  therefore  readily 

*  Chemical  and  Phyaioal  Geology,  toI.  1.  p.  132. 
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conceive  that  a  much  greater  Tolume  of  fine  sediment  was 
swept  along  by  rivers  swollen  by  melting  ice  at  the  time  of 
the  retreat  of  the  gigantic  glaciers  of  the  olden  time.  The 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  mud,  instead  of  being 
carried  to  the  ocean,  Adhere  it  might  have  formed  a  delta  on 
the  coast,  or  have  been  dispersed  far  and  wide  by  the  tides 
and  currents,  has  accumulated  in  inland  valleys,  will  be  found 
to  be  an  additional  proof  of  the  former  occurrence  of  those 
grand  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  Alps  and  parts  of  the 
adjoining  continent  which  were  required  to  explain  the 
alternate  advance  and  retreat  of  the  glaciers,  and  the  super- 
position of  more  than  one  bouldeivclay  and  stratified  alluvium 
before  mentioned,  p.  321. 

The  position  of  the  loess  between  Basle  and  Bonn  is  such 
as  to  imply  that  the  great  valley  of  the  Bhine  had  already 
acquired  its  present  shape,  and,  in  some  places,  perhaps  more 
than  its  actual  depth  and  width,  previously  to  the  time  when 
it  was  gradually  filled  up  to  a  great  extent  with  fine  loam. 
The  greater  part  of  this  loam  has  been  since  removed,  so  that 
a  fringe  only  of  the  deposit  is  now  left  on  the  flanks  of  the 
boundary  hills,  or  occasionally  some  outliers  in  the  middle  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Bhine  where  it  expands  in  width. 

These  outliers  are  sometimes  on  such  a  scale  as  to  admit 
of  minor  hills  and  valleys  having  been  shaped  out  of  them 
by  the  action  of  rain  and  small  streamlets,  as  near  Freiburg 
in  the  Brisgau  and  other  districts. 


FossU  Shells  of  the  Loess. 

The  loess  is  generally  devoid  of  fossils,  although  in  many 
places  they  are  abundant,  consisting  of  land-shells,  all  of 
living  species,  and  comprising  no  small  part  of  the  entire 
molluscous  fauna  now  inhabiting  the  same  region.  The 
three  shells  most  frequently  met  with  are  those  represented  in 
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the  annexed  flgarcs.  The  sing  called  Sucdnca  U  not  strictlj 
aqoatic,  bat  lives  in  damp  places,  and  may  be  seen  in  ftill 
activity  far  from  riverSy  in  meadows,  where  the  grass  is  wet 
with  rain  or  dew;  bat  shells  of  the  genera  Limnea,  Planorhis^ 
Paiuiiina,  Cyelas,  and  others,  requiring  to  be  constantly  in  the 
water,  are  extremely  exceptional  in  the  loess,  occarring  only 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deposit,  where  it  begins  to  alternate  with 
ancient  river-gravel,  on  which  it  nsaally  reposes. 
This  anderlying  gravel  consists,  in  the  valley  of  the  RhinOi 

Fig.  U.  rig.  45.  W\g.  4«. 

dVri«#«  W'rM^olo.      Pi$pa  MMeortiM.     ffttix  ki»p*<ia  Lin. ;  ff.  pl*b*%mm  J«rffr»Jlu 

for  the  motft  part,  of  pebbles  and  boulders  of  Alpine  origin^ 
showing  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  rivers  had  power  to 
convey  coarse  materials  for  hundreds  of  milcA  northward 
from  Switzerland,  towards  the  sea;  whereas,  at  a  later  i>eriod, 
an  entire  change  was  brought  about  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  same  district,  so  that  the  same  river  deponited  nothing 
bat  fine  mod,  which  accumulated  to  a  tbickncHM  of  H(.K)  feet 
or  more  above  the  original  alluvial  plain. 

But,  although  most  of  the  fundamental  gravel  was  derived 
from  the  Alps,  there  hus  been  observed  in  the  nei^'h)H>rhood 
of  the  princi|riil  mountain-chains  bordering  the  great  valley, 
soch  as  the  Black  Forest,  Yo8ges,  and  Odenwald,  an  ad* 
mixture  of  detritus  characteristic  of  those  several  chains 
We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  as  some  of  theM'  mountains, 
especially  the  V(>j«ges,  had,  during  the  glacial  pt»riod,  their 
own  glaciers,  a  part  of  the  fine  mud  of  their  moraines  must 
have  been  mingled  with  loens  of  Alpine  origin ;  although  the 
principal  mass  of  the  latter  munt  have  come  (Vom  Switserland, 
and  can  in  lact  be  traced  continuously  from  Basle  to  Belgium 
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Qeographiccd  Distribution  of  the  Loess. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  p.  802,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  greatest  extension  of  the  Swiss  glaciers  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  and  all  the  other  great  lakes,  were  filled  with  ice, 
so  that  gravel  and  mud  could  pass  freely  from  the  upper 
Alpine  valley  of  the  Bhine  to  the  lower  region  between  Basle 
and  the  sea,  the  great  lake  intercepting  no  part  of  the 
moraines,  whether  fine  or  coarse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aar, 
with  its  great  tributaries  the  Limmat  and  the  Beuss,  does  not 
join  the  Bbine  till  after  it  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Constance; 
and  by  their  channels  a  large  part  of  the  Alpine  gravel  and 
mud  could  always  have  passed  without  obstruction  into  the 
lower  country,  even  after  the  ice  of  the  great  lake  had  melted. 

It  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Bhenish  loess  occurs,  if  he  is  told  that  some  of  the  earlier 
scientific  observers  imagined  it  to  have  been  formed  in  a  vast 
lake  which  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Bhine  fVom  Basle  to 
Mayence,  sending  up  arms  or  branches  into  what  are  now  the 
valleys  of  the  Main,  Neckar,  and  other  large  rivers.  They 
placed  the  barrier  of  this  imaginary  lake  in  the  narrow  and 
picturesque  gorge  of  the  Bhine  between  Bingen  and  Bonn : 
and  when  it  was  objected  that  the  lateral  valley  of  the  Lahn, 
.communicating  with  that  gorge,  had  also  been  filled  with  loess, 
rthey  were  compelled  to  transfer  the  great  dam  farther  down,  and 
to  place  it  below  Bonn.  Strictly  speaking,  it  must  be  placed 
much  farther  north,  or  in  the  51st  parallel  of  latitude,  where 
the  limits  of  the  loess  have  been  traced  out  by  MM.  Omalius 
D'Halloy,  Dumont,  and  others,  running  east  and  west  by 
•Cologne,  Juliers,  Louvain,  Oudenarde,  and  Courtray,  in 
Belgium/to  Cassel,  near  Dunkirk,  in  France.  This  boundary- 
line  may  not  indicate  the  original  seaward  extent  of  the 
formation,  as  it  may  have  stretched  still  farther  north,  and  ita 
present  abrupt  .termination  may  only  show  how  far  it  was 
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cut  back  at  some  former  period  by  the  denading  action  of  the 
sea. 

Even  if  the  imbedded  fossil  shells  of  the  loess  had  been 
lacastrine^  instead  of  being,  as  we  have  seen,  terrestrial  and 
amphibious,  the  vast  height  and  width  of  the  required  barrier 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  theory  of  a  lake ;  for  the  loess  is 
met  with  in  great  force  at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  1600 
feet  above  the  sea.  covering  the  Kaiserstuhl,  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Ehine,  near  Freiburg  in  Brisgau.  The  extent  to  which  the 
valley  has  there  been  the  receptacle  of  fine  mud  afterwards 
removed  is  most  remarkable. 

The  loess  of  Belgium  was  called  '*  Hesbayan  mud"  in  the 
geological  map  of  the  late  M.  Dumont,  who,  I  am  told,  recog* 
nized  it  as  being  in  great  part  composed  of  Alpine  mud. 
M.  d'Archiac,  when  speaking  of  the  loess,  observes  that  it 
envelops  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Limburg  like  a  mantle, 
everywhere  uniform  and  homogeneous  in  character,  filling 
up  the  lower  depressions  of  the  Ardennes,  and  passing  thence 
into  the  north  of  France,  though  not  crossing  into  England. 
In  France,  he  adds,  it  is  found  on  high  plateaus,  600  feet 
above  some  of  the  rivers,  such  as  the  Marne ;  but  as  w^e  go 
southwards  and  eastwards  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  it  dimi- 
nishes in  quantity,  and  finally  thins  out  in  those  directions.''^ 
It  may  even  be  a  question  whether  the  '' limon  des plateaux" 
or  upland  loam  of  the  Somme  valley,  before  alluded  to,!  may 
not  be  a  part  of  the  same  formation.  As  to  the  higher  and 
lower  level  gravels  of  that  valley,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Seine,  contain  no  foreign  rocks,^  we  have  seen  that  they  are 
each  of  them  covered  by  deposits  of  loess  or  inundation-mud 
belonging  respectively  to  the  periods  of  the  gravels,  whereas 
the  upland  loam  is  of  much  older  date,  more  widely  spread, 

«  D'Arohiao,  Histoire  des  Progrds,  yoL  iL  pp.  169, 170. 
t  No.  '^  fig.  7,  p.  107.  t  ^^  ftboy«v  p.  136. 
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and  occupying  positions  often  independent  of  the  present  lines 
of  drainage.  To  restore,  in  imagination,  the  geographical 
outline  of  Ficardy,  to  which  rivers  charged  with  so  much 
homogeneous  loam,  and  running  at  such  heights,  may  once 
have  belonged,  is  now  impossible. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Bhine,  as  I  before  observed,  the  main 
body  of  the  loess,  instead  of  having  been  formed  at  succes- 
sively lower  and  lower  levels  as  in  the  case  of  the  basin  of  the 
Somme,  was  deposited  in  a  wide  and  deep  pre-existing  basin, 
or  strath,  bounded  by  lofty  mountain-chains,  such  as  the 
Black  Forest,  Yosges,  and  Odenwald.  In  some  places  the 
loam  accumulated  to  such  a  depth  as  first  to  fill  the  valley 
and  then  to  spread  over  the  adjoining  table-lands,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Lower  Eifel,  where  it  encircled  some  of  the 
modern  volcanic  cones  of  loose  pumice  and  ashes.  In  these 
instances  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  volcanoes  were 
in  eruption  during  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  loess,  as 
some  geologists  have  supposed.  The  interstratification  of 
loam  and  volcanic  ejectamenta  was  probably  occasioned  by 
the  fluviatile  mud  having  gradually  enveloped  the  cones  of 
loose  scoriffl  after  they  were  completely  formed.  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  embrace  this  view  after  having  seen  the 
junction  of  granite  and  loess  on  the  steep  slopes  of  some  of 
the  mountains  bounding  the  great  plain  of  the  Bhine  on  its 
right  bank  in  the  Berg-strasse.  Thus,  between  Darmstadt 
and  Heidelberg  perpendicular  sections  are  seen  of  loess  200 
feet  thick,  at  various  heights  above  the  river,  some  of  them 
at  elevations  of  800  feet  and  upwards.  In  one  of  these  may 
be  seen,  resting  on  the  hill-side  of  Melibocus  in  the  Oden- 
wald, the  usual  yellow  loam  free  from  pebbles  at  its  contact 
with  a  steep  slope  of  granite,  but  divided  into  horizontal 
layers  for  a  short  distance  from  the  line  of  junction.  In  these 
layers,  which  abut  against  the  granite,  a  mixture  of  mica  and 
of  unrounded  grains  of  quartz  and  felspar  occurs,  evidently 
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derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  ciyBtalline  rook,  which 
muBt  have  decomposed  in  the  atmosphere^  before  the  mad 
had  reached  this  height.  Entire  shells  of  Selix^  Pupa,  and 
Succinea,  of  the  usual  living  specieSi  are  imbedded  in  the 
granitic  mixture.  We  may  therefore  be  sure  that  the  valley 
bounded  by  steep  hills  of  granite  existed  before  the  tranquil 
accumulation  of  this  vast  body  of  loess. 

Daring  the  re-excavation  of  the  basin  of  the  Ehine^  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  loess  of  newer  origin  were  formed  at 
various  heights;  and  it  is  oflen  difficult  to  distinguish  their 
relative  ages,  especially  as  fossils  are  often  entirely  wanting, 
and  the  mineral  composition  of  the  formation  is  so  uniform. 

The  loess  in  Belgium  is  variable  in  thickness,  usually 
ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  feet.  It  caps  some  of  the  highest 
hills  or  table-land  around  Brussels  at  the  height  of  300  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  such  places  it  usually  rests  on  gravel,  and 
rarely  contains  shells,  but  when  they  occur  they  are  of  recent 
species.  I  found  the  Succinea  ohlonga,  before  mentioned', 
p.  327,  and  Helix  hispida,  in  the  Belgian  loess  at  Neerepen, 
between  Tongres  and  Hasselt,  where  M.  Bosquet  had  pre- 
viously obtained  remains  of  an  elephant  referred  to  E.  primi- 
genius.  This  pachyderm  and  Ehinoceros  tichorhinus  are  cited 
as  characterizing  the  loess  in  various  parts  of  the  valley  of 
the  Bhine.  Several  perfect  skeletons  of  the  marmot  have 
been  disinterred  from  the  loess  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  determining  the  species  of  mammalia 
of  this  formation,  and  the  relative  altitudes  above  the  valley- 
plain  at  which  they  occur. 

If  we  ascend  the  basin  of  the  Neckar,  we  find  that  it  is 
filled  with  loess  of  great  thickness,  far  above  its  junction  with 
the  Bhine.  At  Canstadt  near  Stuttgart,  loess  resembling 
that  of  the  Bhine  contains  many  fossil  bones,  especially  those 
of  Mephas  primigenijis,  together  with  some  of  Bhinocero$ 
tichorhinuSj  the  species  having  been  lately  determined  by 
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Dr.  Falconer.  At  this  place  the  loess  is  covered  by  a  thick 
bed  of  travertin,  used  as  a  building-stone,  the  product  of  a 
mineral  spring.  In  the  travertin  are  many  fossil  plants,  ail 
recent  except  two,  an  oak  and  poplar,  the  leaves  of  which 
Professor  Ileer  has  not  been  able  to  identify  with  any  kuown 
species. 

Below  the  loess  of  Canstadt,  in  which  bones  of  the  mam- 
moth are  so  abundant,  is  a  bed  of  gravel,  evidently  an  old 
river-channel,  now  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Neckar, 
the  valley  having  there  been  excavated  to  some  depth  below 
its  ancient  channel  so  as  to  lie  in  the  underlying  red  sand- 
stone or  keuper.  Although  the  loess,  when  traced  from  the 
valley  of  the  Ehine  into  that  of  the  Neckar,  or  into  any 
other  of  its  tributaries,  often  undergoes  some  slight  alteration 
in  its  character,  yet  there  is  so  much  identity  of  composition 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  mud  of  the  main  river  passed 
far  up  the  tributary  valleys,  just  as  that  of  the.  Mississippi, 
during  floods,  flows  far  up  the  Ohio,  carrying  its  mud  with 
it  into  the  basin  of  that  river.  But  the  uniformity  of  color 
and  mineral  composition  docs  not  extend  indefinitely  into 
the  higher  parts  of  every  basin.  In  that  of  the  Neckar,  for 
example,  near  Tubingen,  I  found  the  fluviatile  loam  or 
brick-earth,  enclosing  the  usual  helices  and  8uccine»,  together 
with  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  very  distinct  in  color  and 
composition  from  ordinary  Bhenish  loess,  and  such  as  no  one 
could  confound  with  Alpine  mud.  It  is  mottled  with  red  and 
green,  like  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  or  keup^,  from  which  it 
has  clearly  been  derived. 

Such  examples,  however,  merely  show  that  where  a  basin 
is  so  limited  in  si^e  that  the  detritus  is  derived  chiefly,  or 
exclusively,  from  one  formation,  the  prevailing  rock  will 
impart  its  color  and  composition  in  a  very  decided  manner 
to  the  loam ;  whereas,  in  the  basin  of  a  great  river  which  has 
many  tributaries,  the  loam  will  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
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almost  every  variety  of  rock,  and  will  therefore  exhibit  an 
average  result  nearly  the  same  in  all  coantries.  ThaSy  the 
loam  which  fills  to  a  great  depth  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Saone,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  side  by  an  escarpment 
of  inferior  oolite,  and  by  the  chain  of  the  Jura  on  the  east,  is 
very  like  the  loess  found  in  the  continuation  of  the  same 
great  basin  after  the  junction  of  the  Ehone,  by  which  a  large 
supply  of  Alpine  mud  has  been  added  and  intermixed. 

In  the  higher  parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  loess  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  Rhine,  and  which  I  believe  to  be 
equally  of  Alpine  origin,  attains  a  far  greater  elevation  above 
the  sea  than  any  deposits  of  Ebenish  loess.  Mr.  Stur  informs 
me  that  it  also  fills  the  valleys  of  the  Carpathians  almost  to 
the  height  of  the  watershed  between  Hungary  and  Galicia. 

Oscillations  of  Level  required  to  explain  the  Accumulation  and 

Denudation  of  the  Loess. 

A  theory,  therefore,  which  attempts  to  account  for  the 
position  of  the  loess  cannot  be  satisfactory  unless  it  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  basins  of  the  Ehine  and  Danube. 
So  far  as  relates  to  the  source  of  so  much  homogeneous  loam, 
there  are  many  large  tributaries  of  the  Danube  which,  during 
the  glacial  period,  may  have  carried  an  ample  supply  of 
moraine-mud  from  the  Alps  to  that  river;  and  in  regard  to 
grand  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  same  movements,  both  downward  and  upward,  of  the 
great  mountain-chain  would  be  attended  with  analogous 
effects,  whether  the  great  rivers  flowed  northwards  or  east- 
wards. In  each  case  fine  loam  would  be  accumulated  during 
subsidence,  and  removed  during  the  upheaval  of  the  land. 
Changes,  therefore,  of  level,  analogous  to  those  on  which  we 
have  been  led  to  speculate  when  endeavoring  to  solve  the 
various  problems  presented  by  the  glacial  phenomena,  are 
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eqaally  available  to  account  for  the  nature  and  geological 
distribution  of  the  loess.  Bat  we  must  suppose  that  the 
amount  of  depression  and  re-elevation  in  the  central  region 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  experienced  in  the  lower 
countries,  or  those  nearer  the  sea,  and  that  the  rate  of  sub- 
sidence in  the  latter  was  never  so  considerable  as  to  cause 
submergence,  or  the  admission  of  the  sea  into  the  interior  of 
the  continent  by  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers. 

We  have  already  assumed  that  the  Alps  were  loftier  than 
now,  when  they  were  the  source  of  those  gigantic  glaciers 
which  reached  the  flanks  of  the  Jura.  At  that  time  gravel  was 
borne  to  the  greatest  distances  from  the  central  mountains 
through  the  main  valleys,  which  had  a  somewhat  steeper  slope 
than  now,  and  the  quantity  of  river-ice  must  at  that  time 
have  aided  in  the  transportation  of  pebbles  and  boulders. 
To  this  state  of  things  gradually  succeeded  another  of  an 
opposite  character,  when  the  fall  of  the  rivers  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  became  less  and  less,  while  the  Alps 
were  slowly  sinking,  and  the  first  retreat  of  the  great  glaciers 
was  taking  place.  Suppose  the  depression  to  have  been  at 
the  rate  of  five  feet  in  a  century  in  the  mountains,  and  only 
as  many  inches  in  the  same  time  nearer  the  coast,  still,  in 
such  areas  as  the  eye  coald  survey  at  once,  comprising  a 
small  part  only  of  Switzerland  or  of  the  basin  of  the  Bhine, 
the  movement  might  appear  to  be  uniform,  and  the  pre- 
existing valleys  and  heights  might  seem  to  remain  relatively 
i^  each  other  as  before. 

Such  inequality  in  the  rate  of  rising  or  sinking,  when  we 
contemplate  large  continental  spaces,  is  quite  consistent  with 
-what  we  ^now  of  the  course  of  nature  in  our  own  times,  as 
well  as  at  remote  geological  epochs.  Thus,  in  Sweden,  as 
before  stated,  the  rise  of  land  now  in  progress  is  nearly  uni- 
form, as  we  proceed  from  north  to  south,  for  moderate  distances; 
but  it  greatly  diminishes  southwards  if  we  compare  areas 
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hundreds  of  miles  apart;  so  that,  instead  of  the  land  sub- 
siding five  feet  in  a  hundred  years,  as  at  the  North  Gape,  it 
becomes  less  than  the  same  number  of  inches  at  Stockholnu 
and  farther  south  the  land  is  stationary,  or,  if  not,  seems 
rather  to  be  descending  than  ascending.* 

To  cite  an  example  of  high  geological  antiquity,  M.  Hubert 
has  demonstrated  that,  during  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous 
periods,  similar  inequalities  in  the  vertical  movements  of 
the  earth's  crust  took  place  in  Switzerland  and  France.  By 
his  own  observations  and  those  of  M.  Lory,  he  has  proved 
that  the  area  of  the  Alps  was  rising  and  emerging  from 
beneath  the  ocean  towards  the  close  of  the  oolitic  epoch,  and 
was  above  water  at  the  commencement  of  the  cretaceous  era ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  area  of  the  Jura,  about  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  north,  was  slowly  sinking  at  the  close 
of  the  oolitic  period,  and  had  become  submerged  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  cretaceous.  Yet  these  oscillations  of  level 
were  accomplished  without  any  perceptible  derangement  in 
the  strata,  which  remained  all  the  while  horizontal,  so  that 
the  lower  cretaceous  or  neocomian  beds  were  deposited  con- 
formably on  the  oolitic.f 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  that  the  depression  was  more 
rapid  in  the  more  elevated  region,  the  great  rivers  would 
lose,  century  after  century,  some  portion  of  their  velocity 
or  carrying  power,  and  would  leave  behind  them  on  their 
alluvial  plains  more  and  more  of  the  moraine-mud  with 
which  they  were  charged,  till  at  length,  in  the  course  of 
thousands  or  some  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  a  large  part  of 
the  main  valleys  would  begin  to  resemble  the  plains  of  Egypt, 
where  nothing  but  mud  is  deposited  during  the  flood  season. 
The  thickness  of  loam  containing  shells  of  land  and  amphi- 


*  Principles  of  Geolo^,  ohsp.  zxx.      de  Ennoe,  2  Mries,  torn.  xtL  p.  509, 
9th  ed.,  p.  619  et  seq.  1859. 
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bious  mollusca  might  in  this  way  accnmalate  to  any  extent, 
80  that  the  waters  might  overflow  some  of  the  heights  ori- 
ginally boundlDg  the  valley,  and  deposits  of  <<  platform  mud/' 
as  it  has  been  termed  in  France,  might  be  extensively  formed. 
At  length,  whenever  a  re-elevation  of  the  Alps  at  the  time 
of  the  second  extension  of  the  glaciers  took  place,  there 
would  be  renewed  denudation  and  removal  of  such  loess;  and 
if,  as  some  geologists  believe,  there  has  been  more  than  one 
oscillation  of  level  in  the  Alps  since  the  commencement  of 
the  glacial  period,  the  changes  would  be  proportionally  more 
complicated,  and  terraces  of  gravel  covered  with  loess  might 
be  formed  at  different  heights,  and  at  different  periods. 


Himalayan  Mud  of  the  Ganges  compared  to  European 

Loess. 

■ 

Some  of  the  revolutions  in  physical  geography  above  sug- 
gested for  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  post-pliocene 
epoch  may  have  had  their  counterparts  in  India  in  the  recent 
period.  The  vast  plains  of  Bengal  are  overspread  with  Hima- 
layan mud,  which,  as  we  ascend  the  Ganges,  extends  inland 
for  1200  miles  from  the  sea,  continuing  very  homogeneous  on 
the  whole,  though  becoming  more  sandy  as  it  nears  the  hills. 
They  who  sail  down  the  river  during  the  season  of  inundation 
see  nothing  but  a  sheet  of  water  in  every  direction,  except 
here  and  there  where  the  tops  of  trees  emerge  above  its  level. 
To  what  depth  the  mud  extends  is  not  known,  but  it  resem- 
bles the  loess  in  being  generally  devoid  of  stratification,  and 
of  shells,  though  containing  occasionally  land-shells  in  abun- 
dance, as  well  as  calcareous  concretions,  called  kunkur,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  nodules  of  carbonate  of  lime  some- 
times observed  to  form  layers  in  the  Rhenish  loess.  I  am 
told  by  Colonel  Strachey  and  Dr.  Hooker,  that  above  Cal- 
cutta, when  the  flood  subsides,  the  Gangetic  mud  may  be  seen 
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in  river-cliffs  eighty  feet  high,  in  which  they  were  unahle  to 
detect  organic  remains,  a  remark  which  I  found  to  hold 
equally  in  regard  to  the  recent  mud  of  the  Mississippi. 

Dr.Wallich,  while  confirming  these  observations,  informs  me 
that  at  certain  points  in  Bengal,  farther  inland,  he  met  with 
land-shells  in  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  Borings  have 
been  made  at  Calcutta,  beginning  not  many  feet  above  the 
sea-level  to  the  depth  of  300  and  400  feet;  and  wherever  or- 
ganic remains  were  found  in  the  strata  pierced  through,  they 
were  of  a  fluviatile  or  terrestrial  character,  implying  that 
during  a  long  and  gradual  subsidence  of  the  country  the 
sediment  thrown  down  by  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter 
had  accumulated  at  a  sufficient  rate  to  prevent  the  sea  from 
invading  that  region. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  borings,  after  passing  through  much 
fine  loam,  beds  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  boulders  were  reached| 
such  as  might  belong  to  an  ancient  river-channel;  and  the 
bones  of  a  crocodile  and  the  shell  of  a  fresh-water  tortoise 
imbedded  in  it  were  met  with,  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred 
feet  from  the  surface.  No  pebbles  are  now  brought  down 
within  a  great  distance  of  this  point,  so  that  the  country 
must  once  have  had  a  totally  different  character,  and  may 
have  had  its  valleys,  hills,  and  rivers,  before  all  was  reduced 
to  one  common  level  by  the  accumulation  upon  it  of  fine 
Himalayan  mud.  If  the  latter  were  removed  during  a 
gradual  re-elevation  of  the  country,  many  old  hydrographical 
basins  might  reappear,  and  portions  of  the  loam  might  alone 
remain  in  terraces,  on  the  flanks  of  hills,  or  on  platforms,  at- 
testing the  vast  extent,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  muddy  enve- 
lope. A  similar  succession  of  events  has,  in  all  likelihood, 
occurred  in  Europe  during  the  deposition  and  denudation  of 
the  loess  of  the  post-pliocene  period,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
in  a  former  chapter,  was  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  gradual 
development  of  almost  any  amount  of  such  physical  changes. 

23 
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Suman  Remains  in  Loess  near  Maestricht, 

The  banks  of  the  Meuse  at  Maestricht,  like  those  of  the 
Bhine  at  Bonn  and  Cologne^  are  slightly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Mease, 
opposite  Maestricht,  the  difference  of  level  is  so  marked,  that 
a  bridge,  with  many  arches,  has  been  constructed  to  keep  np^ 
during  the  flood  season,  a  communication  between  the  higher 
parts  of  the  alluvial  plain,  and  the  hills  or  bluffs  which 
bound  it.  This  plain  is  composed  of  modem  loess,  undistin- 
guishable  in  mineral  character  from  that  of  higher  antiquity, 
before  alluded  to,  and  entirely  without  signs  of  successive 
deposition,  and  devoid  of  terrestrial  or  fluviatile  shells.  It 
is  extensively  worked  for  bfick>earth  to  the  depth  of  about 
eight  feet.  The  blufis  before  alluded  to  often  consist  of  a 
terrace  of  gravel,  from  thirty  J;o  forty  feet  in  thickness,  covered 
by  an  older  loess,  which  is  continuous  as  we  ascend  the  valley 
to  Liege.  In  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  patches  of  loess  are 
seen  at  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Meuse.  The  table-land  in  that  region,  composed  of  Car- 
boniferous and  Devonian  rocks,  is  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  and  is  not  overspread  with  loess. 

A  terrace  of  gravel  covered  with  loess  has  been  mentioned 
as  existing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  at  Maestricht. 
Answering  to  it  another  is  also  seen  on  the  left  bank  below 
that  city,  and  a  promontory  of  it  projecting  into  the  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Meuse,  and  approaching  to  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  river,  was  cut  through  during  the  excavation  of  a  canal 
running  from  Maestricht  to  Hocht,  between  the  years  1815 
and  1823.  This  section  occurs  at  the  village  of  Smeermass, 
and  is  about  sixty  feet  deep,  the  lower  forty  feet  consisting  of 
stratified  gravel,  and  the  upper  of  twenty  feet  of  loess.  The 
number  of  molars,  tusks,  and  bones  (probably  parts  of  entire 
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skeletons)  of  elephants  obtained  daring  these  diggings,  was 
extraordinary.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  still  preserved  in  the 
masenms  of  Maestricht  and  Leyden,  together  with  some 
horns  of  deer,  bones  of  the  ox-tribe  and  other  mammal! a^ 
and  a  haman  lower  jaw^  with  teeth.  According  to  Professor 
Grahay,  who  published  an  account  of  it  at  the  time,  this  jaw, 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Ley  den,  was  foand  at  the  depth  of 
nineteen  feet  from  the  surface,  where  the  loess  joins  the  under- 
lying gravel;  in  a  stratum  of  sandy  loam  resting  on  gravel, 
and  overlaid  by  some  pebbly  and  sandy  beds.  The  stratum 
is  said  to  have  been  intact  and  undisturbed,  but  the  human 
jaw  was  isolated,  the  nearest  tusk  of  an  elephant  being  six 
yards  removed  from  it  in  horizontal  distance. 

Most  of  the  other  mammalian  bones  were  found,  like  these 
human  remains,  in  or  near  the  gravel,  but  some  of  the  tusks 
and  teeth  of  elephants  were  met  with  much  nearer  the  sur- 
face. I  visited  the  site  of  these  fossils  in  1860,  in  company 
with  M.  van  Binkhorst,  and  we  found  the  description  of  the 
ground,  published  by  the  late  Professor  Crahay  of  Louvain, 
to  be  very  correct.*  The  projecting  portion  of  the  terrace, 
which  .was  cut  through  in  making  the  canal,  is  called  the  hill 
of  Caberg,  which  is  flat-topped,  sixty  feet  high,  and  has  a 
steep  slope  on  both  sides  towards  the  alluvial  plain.  M.  van 
Binkhorst  (who  is  the  author  of  some  valuable  works  on  the 
palfiBontology  of  the  Maestricht  chalk)  has  recently  visited 
Leyden,and  ascertained  that  the  human  fossil  above  mentioned 
is  still  entire  in  the  museum  of  the  university.  Although 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying  the  authenticity  of 
Professor  Crahay's  statements,  we  could  see  no  reason  for 
suspecting  the  human  jaw  to  belong  to  a  different  geological 
period  from  that  of  the  extinct  elephant.    If  this  were 

*  M.  yan  Binkhorst  has  shown  me  published  in  1836  in  the  Bulletin  d« 
the  original  MS.  read  to  the  Maestricht  TAoad^mie  Bojale  de  Belgique,  torn. 
AthensDum  in  1823.    The  memoir  was      iiL  p.  43. 
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granted,  it  might  have  no  claims  to  a  higher  antiquity  than 
the  human  remains  which  Dr.  Schmerling  disentombed  from 
the  Belgian  caverns;  but  the  fact  of  their  occurring  in  a 
post-pliocene  alluvial  deposit  in  the  open  plains  would  be  the 
first  example  of  such  a  phenomenon.  The  top  of  the  hill  of 
Gaberg  is  not  so  high  above  the  Meuse  as  is  the  terrace  of 
St.  Acheul^  with  its  flint  implements,  above  the  Somme,  but 
at  St.  Acheul  no  human  bones  have  yet  been  detected. 

In  the  museum  at  Maestricht  are  preserved  a  human 
frontal  and  a  pelvic  bone,  stained  of  a  dark  peaty  color; 
the  frontal  very  remarkable  for  its  lowness,  and  the  promi- 
nence of  the  superciliary  ridges,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
Borreby  skull,  figured  at  p.  86.  These  remains  may  be  the 
same  as  those  alluded  to  by  Professor  Crahay  in  his  memoir, 
where  he  says  that  in  a  deposit  in  the  suburbs  of  Hocht  of  a 
black  color  were  found  leaves,  nuts,  and  fresh-water  shells 
in  a  very  perfect  state,  and  a  human  skull  of  a  dark  color. 
They  were  of  an  age  long  posterior  to  that  of  the  loess  con- 
taining the  bones  of  elephants,  and  in  which  the  human  jaw 
now  at  Leyden  is  said  to  have  been  imbedded. 

As  to  the  human  skeleton,  alleged  to  have  been  found  in 
ancient  loess  at  the  village  of  Keer  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  opposite  Maestricht,  I  explored  the  locality  in  com- 
pany with  M.  Bosquet,  and  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  the 
proofs  advanced  in  support  of  its  antiquity  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

POST-GLACIAL    DISLOCATIONS  AND    FOLDINGS    OF   CRETACEOUS 
AND  DRIFT  STRATA  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  MOEN,  IN  DENMARK. 

OBOLOGIOAL  8TBU0TUBES  01  THE  ISLAND  OV  MOIH — GBBAT  DI8- 
TUBBANCB8  OF  THB  OHALK  POSTBBIOB  IN  DATS  TO  THE  GLACIAL 
DBIFT,  WITH  BBOENT  SHELLS — X.  PUGGAABD'S  SECTIONS  OF  THE  CLIFFS 
OF  MOEN — FLEXUBE8  AND  FAULTS  COMMON  TO  THB  CHALK  AND 
GLACIAL  DBIFT — DIFFEBENT  DIBBCTION  OF  THE  LINES  OF  SUCOESSIVB 
MOVEMENT,  FBACTURE,  AND  FLEXUBE — UNDI8TUBBED  CONDITION  OF 
THE  BOCKS  IN  THE  ADJOINING  DANISH  ISLANDS — UNEQUAL  MOVEMENTS 
OF  UPHEAVAL  IN  FINMARK — BABTHQUAKE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1866 
— PBEDOMINANCB  IN  ALL  AGES  OF  UNIFOBM  CONTINENTAL  MOVEMENTS 
OVBB  THOSE    BT  WHICH   THE    BOCKS  ABB   LOCALLY   CONVULSED. 

TK  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
-^  the  study  of  the  successive  phases  of  the  glacial  period 
in  Europe,  and  the  enduring  marks  which  they  have  left  on 
many  of  the  solid  rocks  and  on  the  character  of  the  super- 
ficial drift,  are  of  great  assistance  in  enabling  us  to  appreciate 
the  vast  lapse  of  ages  which  are  comprised  in  the  post- 
pliocene  epoch.  They  enlarge  at  the  same  time  our  concep- 
tion of  the  antiquity,  not  only  of  the  living  species  of  animals 
and  plants,  but  of  their  present  geographical  distribution, 
and  throw  light  on  the  chronological  relations  of  these  spe- 
cies to  the  earliest  date  yet  ascertained  for  the  existence  of 
the  human  race.  That  date,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  remote  if 
compared  to  the  times  of  history  and  tradition,  yet  very 
modern  if  contrasted  with  the  length  of  time  during  which 
all  the  living  testacea,  and  even  many  of  the  mammalia,  have 
inhabited  the  globe. 
In  order  to  render  my  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
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glacial  epoch  more  complete^  I  shall  describe  in  this  chapter 
some  other  changes  in  physical  geography,  and  in  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  have  happened 
in  the  post-pliocene  period,  because  they  differ  in  kind  from 
any  previously  alluded  to,  and  are  of  a  class  which  were 
thought  by  the  earlier  geologists  to  belong  exclusively  to 
epochs  anterior  to  the  origin  of  the  existing  fauna  and  flora. 
Of  this  nature  are  those  faults  and  violent  local  dislocations 
of  the  rocks,  and  those  sharp  bendings  and  foldings  of  the 
strata,  which  we  so  often  behold  in  mountain-chains,  and 
sometimes  in  low  countries  also,  especially  where  the  rock- 
formations  are  of  ancient  date. 


Post-glacial  Dislocations  and  Foldings  of  cretaceous  and  drift 
Strata  in  the  Island  of  Moen,  Denmark. 

A  striking  illustration  of  such  convulsions  of  post-pliocene 
date  may  be  seen  in  the  Danish  island  of  Moen,  which 
is  situated  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Copenhagen.  The 
island  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  consists  of 
white  chalk,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  overlaid  by  boulder- 
clay  and  sand,  or  glacial  drift  which  is  made  up  of  several 
subdivisions,  some  unstratified  and  others  stratified,  the  whole 
having  a  mean  thickness  of  sixty  feet,  but  sometimes  attain- 
ing nearly  twice  that  thickness.  In  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  formation,  fossil  marine  shells  of  existing  species  have 
been  found. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Moen,  the  strata  of  the 
drift  are  undisturbed  and  horizontal,  as  are  those  of  the 
subjacent  chalk;  but  on  the  northeastern  coast  they  have 
been,  throughout  a  certain  area,  bent,  folded,  and  shiited, 
together  with  the  beds  of  the  underlying  cretaceous  forma- 
tion. Within  this  area  they  have  been  even  more  deranged 
than  is  the  English  chalk  with  flints  along  the  central  axis 
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of  the  Inle  of  Wight  in  Hampshire,  or  of  Parbeck  in  Dorset* 
•hire.  The  whole  ditfplaccmcnt  of  the  chalk  is  evidently  pea* 
t«rior  in  date  to  the  origin  of  the  drift,  since  the  beds  of  tba 
latter  are  horiaontal  whore  the  fundamental  chalk  is  hon* 
lontal,  and  inclined,  carved,  or  vertical  where  the  chalk  dis- 
play»  signs  of  similar  derangement.  Although  I  had  come  to 
thotM*  conclusions  respecting  the  structure  of  Mocn  in  1835, 
aAer  devoting  several  days  in  company  with  Dr.  Forchham* 
mer  to  its  examination,*  I  should  have  hesitated  to  cite  the 
s|H>t  as  exemplifying  convuUions  on  so  grand  a  scale,  of  such 
extremely  modern  date,  had  not  the  ihland  been  since  tho* 
roughly  investigated  by  a  most  able  and  reliable  authority, 
the  DaniHh  geologist,  Profensor  Puggaard,  who  has  published 
a  series  of  detailed  sections  of  the  cliffs. 

Thene  clifTs  extend  through  the  northeastern  coast  of  the 
island,  called  Moens  Klint,t  where  the  chalk  precipices  are 
bold  and  picturesque,  being  300  and  400  feet  high,  with  tall 
beech-trees  growing  on  their  summits,  and  covered  here  and 
there  at  their  base  with  huge  taluses  of  fallen  dritX,  verdant 
with  wild  shrubs  and  grass,  by  which  the  monotony  of  a  cod» 
tinuous  range  of  white  chalk  olitTs  is  prevented. 

In  the  low  part  of  the  island,  at  A,  fig.  47,  or  the  southern 
extn*mity  of  the  line  of  section  above  alludinl  to,  the  drift  is 
horiaontal.  but  when  we  reach  a,  a  change,  both  in  the  height 
of  the  vUffn  and  in  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  begins  to  be 
pen*eptible,  and  the  chalk  No.  1  soon  makes  its  appearance 
fr«>m  bi^neath  the  overlying  members  of  the  drill  Nos.  2,  8, 
4,  and  5. 

This  chalk,  with   its  layers  of  flints,  is  so  like  that  of 
England    as   to    require   no   description.      The    incumbent 

•  Lj9l\.  0<H>lttKi«Al  TrMiMtioot,  34      B*ff«.  19&1 ;  m4  BvIWiia  4«  U  SociSIS 
f  f«csMf4, 0«ologto  4.  laMi  Mom, 
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drift  coDBistB  of  the  following  sabdiviBiona,  boginniDg  yrilh 
the  lowest : — 

STo,  2.  Stratified  loam  and  sand,  five  feet  thick,  containing 
at  one  spot,  near  the  baae  of  the  cliff  at  b,  fig.  48,  Carditim 
edvie,  Tellina  solidula,  and  Turritella,  with  fragments  of  other 
Bhells.  Between  No.  2  and  the  chalk  No.  1  there  neoally 
intervenes  a  breccia  of  broken  chalk  flints. 

No.  3     Unetratified  bine  da;  or  till,  with  small  pebbla* 

Fig.  4T. 


Snnthnni  utrsmit;  of  USeni  EUnt  (PoggMid). 
A  HsrtioDUl  drift. 

1  Cbftlk  and  OTerljlDg  drift  beginnlDg  to  rlM. 
0  Tint  flMinra  and  fudt.    H^ht  of  eliff  m  tUi  pviDl,  ISO  fast 

Fig.U. 


Beetlon  of  HHsm  Elint  (Paggurd),  aoDUoncd  fMu  fig.  17. 
I  Foitll  Bhslli  of  nosnt  ap»ia>  Id  th«  dtiil  U  this  point. 

.0  Qreftlilt  beiglit  nur  o,  ZED  fsst. 

and  fragments  of  Scandinavian  rocks  ocoadonaUy  scattered 
through  it,  twenty  feet  thick. 

NoA.  A  second  nnstratified  mass  of  yellow  and  more  sandy 
clay,  forty  feet  thick,  with  pebbles  and  angular  polished  and 
striated  blocks  of  granite  and  other  Scandinavian  rocks, 
transported  from  a  distance. 

^0. 6.  Stratified  sands  aod  gravel,  with  occasionally  Urge 
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erratic  blocks;  the  whole  mass  varying  from  forty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  thickness,  but  this  only  in  a  few  spots. 

The  angularity  of  many  of  the  blocks  in  Nos.  8  and  4,  and 
the  glaciated  surfaces  of  others,  and  the  transportation  from 
a  distance  attested  by  their  crystalline  nature,  prove  them  to 
belong  to  the  northern  drift  or  glacial  period. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  four  subdivisions  2,  3, 4,  and  5  begin 
to  rise  at  b,  fig.  47,  and  that  at  c,  where  the  cliff  is  180  feet 
high,  there  is  a  sharp  flexure  shared  equally  by  the  chalk  and 
the  incumbent  drift.  Between  d  and  g,  fig.  48,  we  observe  a 
great  fracture  in  the  rocks  with  synclinal  and  anticlinal  folds, 
exhibited  in  clifTs  nearly  300  feet  high,  the  drift  beds  partici- 
pating in  all  the  bendings  of  the  chalk;  that  is  to  say,  the 
three  lower  members  of  the  drift,  including  No.  2,  which,  at 
the  point  s  in  this  diagram,  contains  the  shells  of  recent 
species  before  alluded  to. 

Near  the  northern  end  of  the  Moens  Klint,  at  a  place 
called  ^^  Taler,"  more  than  300  feet  high,  are  seen  similar 
folds,  so  sharp  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  four  distinct 
alternations  of  the  glacial  and  cretaceous  formations  in  vertical 
or  highly  inclined  beds;  the  chalk  at  one  point  bending  over, 
so  that  the  position  of  all  the  beds  is  reversed. 

But  the  most  wonderful  shiftings  and  faultings  of  the  beds 
are  observable  in  the  Dronningestol,  part  of  the  same  cliff, 
400  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  where,  as  shown  in  fig.  49 
(p.  346),  the  drift  is  thoroughly  entangled  and  mixed  up  with 
the  dislocated  chalk. 

If  we  follow  the  lines  of  fault,  we  may  see,  says  M.  Puggaard, 
along  the  planes  of  contact  of  the  shifted  beds,  the  marks  of 
polishing  and  rubbing  which  the  chalk  flints  have  undergone^ 
as  have  many  stones  in  the  gravel  of  the  drift,  and  some  of 
these  have  also  been  forced  into  the  soft  chalk.  The  manner 
in  which  the  tops  of  some  of  the  arches  of  bent  chalk  have 
been  cut  off  in  this  and  several  adjoining  seetions  attests  tho 
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great  denndatiOD  which  ftcoompanied  the  diBtnrbancM,  por- 
tions of  the  bent  strata  having  been  removed,  probably  while 
they  were  emerging  fh>m  beneath  the  sea. 


2  Uarine  ilritiflsd  loun,  lowut  mnntMr  of  glulil  fonnaUon. 

3  Blae  olay  or  till,  with  erratie  bloolii  anitntiSmL 

4  Tellow  luidy  till,  with  pebblea  and  gtaaiatcd  bonldcn. 
b  StntiBtd  wnd  and  graTel  with  erratici. 

M.  Fuggnard  has  deduced  the  following  coDclaaioDB  from 
his  Btudy  of  these  clifiis. 

let.  The  white  chalk,  when  it  was  still  in  homontol  strati- 
fication, but  after  it  had  suffered  considerable  denudation, 
subsided  gradually,  80  that  the  lower  beds  of  drift  No.  2,  with 
their  littoral  shells,  were  saperimposed  on  the  chalk  is  a 
shallow  sea. 

2d.  The  overlying  uostratified  bonlder-clays  8  and  4  were 
thrown  dowDin  deeper  water  by  the  aid  of  floating  ice  coming 
from  the  north. 

8d.  Irregular  enbddeuceB  thea  began,  and  occasionally 
partial  failures  of  support,  causing  the  beoding  and  sometimes 
the  engulfment  of  overlying  masses  both  of  the  ^balk  and 
drift,  and  causing  the  various  dislocations  above  described 
and  depicted.  The  downward  movement  continued  till  it 
exceeded  400  feet,  for  upon  the  surfhce  even  of  No.  5,  in  soma 
parts  of  the  island,  lie  huge  erratics  twenty  feet  or  more  ia 
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diameter,  which  imply  that  they  were  carried  by  ice  in  a  sea 
of  sufficient  depth  to  float  large  icebergs. 

4th.  After  this  subsidence,  the  re-elevation  and  partial 
denudation  of  the  cretaceous  and  glacial  beds  took  place 
during  a  general  upward  movement,  like  that  now  expe- 
rienced in  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

In  regard  to  the  lines  of  movement  in  Moen,  M.  Fuggaard 
believes,  after  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  cliffs  with  the 
interior  of  the  island,  that  they  took  at  least  three  distinct 
directions  at  as  many  successive  eras,  all  of  post-glacial  date ; 
the  first  line  running  from  E.S.B.  to  W.N^W.,  with  lines 
of  fracture  at  right  angles  to  them;  the  second  running  from 
S.S.E.  to  K.N.W.,  also  with  fractures  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion; and  lastly,  a  sinking  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  with  other 
subsidences  of  contemporaneous  date  running  at  right  angles, 
or  B.  and  W. 

When  we  approach  the  northwest  end  of  Moens  Klint,  or 
the  range  of  coast  above  described,  the  strata  begin  to  be 
less  bent  and  broken,  and,  after  travelling  for  a  short  distance 
beyond,  we  find  the  chalk  and  overlying  drift  in  the  same 
horizontal  position  as  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Moens  Klint. 
What  makes  these  convulsions  the  more  striking  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  other  adjoining  Danish  islands,  as  well  as  in  a 
large  part  of  Moen  itself,  both  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations  are  quite  undisturbed. 

It  is  impossible  to  behold  such  effects  of  reiterated  local 
movements,  all  of  post-tertiary  date,  without  reflecting  that, 
but  for  the  accidental  presence  of  the  stratified  drift,  all  of 
which  might  easily,  where  there  has  been  so  much  denudation, 
have  been  missing,  even  if  it  had  once  existed,  we  might 
have  referred  the  verticality  and  flexures  and  faults  of  the 
rocks  to  an  ancient  period,  such  as  the  era  between  the  chalk 
with  flints  and  the  Maestricht  chalk,  or  to  the  time  of  the 
latter  formation,  or  to   the   eocene,   or  miocene,   or   older 
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pliocene  eras^  even  the  last  of  them,  long  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  glacial  epoch.  Hence  we  may  be  permitted 
to  suBpect  that  in  some  other  regions,  where  we  have  no  Buch 
means  at  our  command  for  testing  the  exact  date  of  certain 
movements,  the  time  of  their  occurrence  may  be  far  more 
modern  than  we  nsaally  suppose.  In  this  way  some  apparent 
anomalies  in  the  position  of  erratic  blocks,  seen  occasionally 
at  great  heights  above  the  parent  rocks  from  which  they 
have  been  detached,  might  be  explained,  as  well  as  the  irre- 
gular direction  of  certain  glacial  furrows  like  those  described 
by  Professor  Keilhau  and  Mr.  Horbye  on  the  mountains  of 
the  DovreQeld  in  lat.  62°  N.,  where  the  striation  and  friction 
are  said  to  be  independent  of  the  present  shape  and  slope  of 
the  mountains.*  Although  even  in  such  cases  it  remains  to 
be  proved  whether  a  general  crust  of  continental  ice,  like  that 
of  Greenland,  described  by  Bink  (see  above,  p.  285),  would 
not  account  for  the  deviation  of  the  fhrrows  and  stri®  from  the 
normal  directions  which  they  ought  to  haVe  followed  had  they 
been  due  to  separate  glaciers  filling  the  existing  valleys. 

It  appears  that  in  general  the  upward  movements  in  Scan- 
dinavia, which  have  raised  sea-beaches  containing  marine 
shells  of  recent  species  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet, 
have  been  tolerably  uniform  over  very  wide  spaces ;  yet  a 
remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  was  observed  by  M.  Bravais, 
at  Altenfiord,  in  Finmark,  between  lat.  70°  and  71°  N 
An  ancient  water-level,  indicated  by  a  sandy  deposit  forming 
a  terrace,  and  by  marks  of  the  erosion  of  the  waves,  can  be 
followed  for  thirty  miles  from  south  to  north  along  the 
borders  of  a  fiord  rising  gradually  from  a  height  of  eighty-five 
,  feet  to  an  elevation  of  220  feet  above  the  sea,  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  four  feet  in  a  mile.f 

To  pass  to  another  and  very  remote  part  of  the  world,  we 

*  Observations  snr  les  Ph^nomdnci        f  Prooeedinga    of     the    Oeologioal 
d'irosion  en  Norwdge,  1857.  Society,  1845,  toL  It.  p.  94 
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have  witnessed;  so  late  as  January,  1855,  in  the  northern 
island  of  New  Zealand,  a  sadden  and  permanent  rise  of  land 
on  the  northern  shores  of  Cook's  Straits,  which  at  one  point, 
called  Muko-muka,  was  so  unequal  as  to  amount  to  nine  feet 
vertically,  while  it  declined  gradually  from  this  maximum  of 
upheaval  in  a  distance  of  ahout  twenty-three  miles  north- 
west of  the  greatest  rise,  to  a  point  where  no  change  of  level 
was  perceptihle.  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
employed  by  the  British  Government  at  the  time  of  the 
shock  in  executing  public  works  on  the  coast,  ascertained 
that  the  extreme  upheaval  of  certain  ancient  rocks  followed 
a  line  of  fault  running  at  least  ninety  miles  from  south  to 
north  into  the  interior;  and,  what  is  of  great  geological 
interest,  immediately  to  the  east  of  this  fault,  the  country, 
consisting  of  tertiary  strata,  remained  unmoved  or  stationary, 
— a  fact  well  established  by  the  position  of  a  line  of  nullipores 
marking  the  sea-level  before  the  earthquake,  both  on  the 
surface  of  the  tertiary  and  palseozoic  rocks."*" 

The  repetition  of  such  unequal  movements,  especially  if 
they  recurred  at  intervals  along  the  same  lines  of  fracture,, 
would  in  the  course  of  ages  cause  the  strata  to  dip  at  a  high 
angle  in  one  direction,  while  towards  the  opposite  point  of 
the  compass  they  would  terminate  abruptly  in  a  steep 
escarpment. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  multiplication  of  such  move- 
ments in  the  post-tertiary  period  has  rarely  beeni  so>  great  as 
to  produce  results  like  those  above  described,  in  Moen,  for 
the  principal  movements  in  any  given  period  seem  to  be  of 
that  more  uniform  kind  spoken  of  at  p.  334,  by  which  the 
topography  of  limited  districts  and  the  position  of  the 
strata  are  not  visibly  altered  except  in  their  height  relatively 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Sooi^t^  G6ologiqae     cated  to  me  by  Messrs.  Roberts  and 
da  France,  toI.  ziii.  p.  660,  1856,  where     Walter  MantelL 
I  hare  described  the  faots  oommuni- 
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to  the  sea.  Were  it  otherwise^  we  should  not  find  conform- 
able strata  of  all  ages^  including  the  primary  fossiliferous  of  , 
shallow-water  origin,  which  must  have  remained  horizontal 
throughout  vast  areas  during  downward  movements  of  several 
thousand  feet;  going  on  at  the  period  of  their  accumulation. 
Still  less  should  we  find  the  same  primary  strata,  such  as  the 
carboniferous,  Devonian,  or  Silurian,  still  remaining  hori- 
zontal over  thousands  of  square  leagues,  as  in  parts  of  North 
America  and  Sussia,  having  escaped  dislocation  and  flexure 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  epochs  which  separate  palsaozoic 
from  recent  times.  Not  that  they  have  been  motionless,  for 
they  have  undergone  so  much  denudation,  and  of  such  a  kind, 
as  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  the  strata  to  have 
been  subjected  to  great  oscillations  of  level,  and  exposed  in 
some  cases  repeatedly  to  the  destroying  and  planing  action 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  successive  convulsions  in  Mden 
were  contemporary  with  those  upward  and  downward  move- 
ments of  the  glacial  period  which  were  described  in  the 
thirteenth  and  some  of  the  following  chapters,  and  that  they 
ended  before  the  upper  beds  of  No.  5,  p.  346,  with  its  large 
erratic  blocks,  were  deposited,  as  some  of  those  beds  occurring 
in  the  disturbed  parts  of  Moen  appear  to  have  escaped  the 
convulsions  to  which  Nos.  2,  8,  and  4  wore  subjected.  K 
this  be  so,  the  whole  derangement,  although  post-pliocene, 
may  have  been  anterior  to  the  human  epoch,  or  rather  to  the 
earliest  date  to  which  the  existence  of  man  has  as  yet  been 
traced  ^tmck. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

THE   GLACIAL   PERIOD   IK   NORTH  AMERICA. 

POST-GLAOIAL  8TEATA  CONTAINING  REMAINS  OF  MASTODON  QIQANTIUS 
IN  NORTH  AMERICA — SCARCITY  OF  MARINE  SHELLS  IN  OLAOIAL  DRIFT 
OF  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES — GREATER  SOUTHERN  EXTENSION 
OF  ICE-ACTION  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  THAN  IN  EUROPE — TRAINS  OF 
ERRATIC  BLOCKS  OF  VAST  SIZE  IN  BERKSHIRE,  MASSACHUSETTS — DE- 
8CBIPTI0N  OF  THEIR  LINEAR  ARRANGEMENT  AND  POINTS  OF  DEPART- 
URE— THEIR  TRANSPORTATION  REFERRED  TO  FLOATING  AND  COAST  ICE 
GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  FORMER  CHANGES  OF  CLI- 
MATE AT  SUCCESSIVE  GEOLOGICAL  EPOCHS — SUPPOSED  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
DIYERSION  OF  THE  GULF  STREAM  IN  A  NORTHERLY  INSTEAD  OF  NORTH- 
EASTERLY DIRECTION — DEVELOPMENT  OF  EXTREME  COLD  ON  THE  OPPO- 
SITE SIDES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  IN  THE  GLACIAL  PERIOD  NOT  STRICTLY 
SIMULTANEOUS — NUMBER  OF  SPECIES  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS  COMMON 
TO   PRE-GLACIAL   AND   POST-GLACIAL  TIMES. 

riN  the  Korth  American  Continent,  between  the  arctic 
^  circle  and  the  42(i  parallel  of  latitude,  we  meet  with 
signs  of  ice-action  on  a  scale  as  grand  if  not  grander  than  in 
Europe;  and  there  also  the  excess  of  cold  appears  to  have 
been  first  felt  at  the  close  of  the  tertiary,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  post-pliocene  period. 
The  general  absence  of  organic  remains  in  the  North 
American  glacial  formation  makes  it  as  difficult  as  in  Europe, 
to  determine  what  mammalia  lived  on  the  continent  at  the 
time  of  the  most  intense  refrigeration,  or  when  extensive 
areas  were  becoming  strewed  over  with  glacial  drift  and 
erratic  blocks,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  large  proboscidian  now 
extinct,  the  Mastodon  giganteus  Cuv.,  together  with  many 
other  quadrupeds,  some  of  them  now  living  and  others 
extinct,  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  post-glacial  era. 
By  its  frequency  as  a  fossil  specieS;  this  pachyderm  represents 
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the  European  Elephas  primigenius,  althoagh  the  latter  also 
occurs  fossil  in  the  United  States  and  Canada^  and  abounds^ 
as  I  learn  from  Sir  John  Bichardson,  in  latitudes  farther  north 
than  those  to  which  the  mastodon  has  been  traced. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  mastodon  is  not  unfrequenilj 
met  with  in  bogs  and  lacustrine  deposits  formed  in  hollows  in 
the  drift,  and  therefore,  in  a  geological  position,  much  resem- 
bling that  of  recent  peat  and  shell-marl  in  the  British  Isles, 
Benmark,  or  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  as  before  described. 
Sometimes  entire  skeletons  have  been  discovered  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  surface,  in  peaty  earth  at  the  bottom  of  small 
ponds,  which  the  agriculturists  had  drained.  The  shells  in 
these  cases  belong  to  fresh-water  genera,  such  as  Limneaj 
Physay  Planorbis,  Cyclas,  and  others,  differing  from  European 
species,  but  the  same  as  those  now  proper  to  ponds  and  lakes 
in  the  same  parts  of  America. 

I  have  elsewhere  given  an  account  of  sev.eral  of  these 
localities  which  I  visited  in  1842,'*'  and  can  state  that  they 
certainly  have  a  more  modem  aspect  than  almost  all  the 
European  deposits  in  which  remains  of  the  mammoth  occur, 
although  a  few  instances  are  cited  of  Elephas  primigenius 
having  been  dug  out  of  peat  in  Great  Britain.  Thus  I  was 
shown  a  mammoth's  tooth  in  the  museum  at  Torquay,  in 
Devonshire,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  dredged  up  from 
a  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  now  partially  submerged  beneath 
the  sea.  A  more  elevated  part  of  the  same  peaty  formation 
constitutes  the  bottom  of  the  valley  in  which  Tor  Abbey 
stands.  This  individual  elephant  must  certainly  have  been 
of  more  modem  date  than  his  fellows  found  fossil  in  the  gravel 
of  the  Brixham  cave,  before  described  (p.  100),  for  it  flourished 
when  the  physical  geography  of  Devonshire,  unlike  that  of 
the  cave  period,  was  almost  identical  with  that  now  established. 

*  Travels  in  North  America,  vol.  L  p.  55,  London,  1845;  and  Manual  of  Geologj, 
ok.  ziL  5ih  ed.,  p.  144. 
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I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  many  tusks  and  teeth  of  the 
mammoth,  said  to  have  been  found  in  peat,  may  be  as  spu- 
rious as  are  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros  cited  more  than  once 
in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Society"  as  having  been 
obtained  from  shell-marl  in  Forfarshire  and  other  Scotch  coun- 
ties; yet,  between  the  period  when  the  mammoth  was  most 
abundant,  and  that  when  it  died  out,  there  must  have  elapsed 
a  long  interval  of  ages  when  it  was  growing  more  and  more 
scarce ;  and  we  may  expect  to  find  occasional  stragglers  buried 
in  deposits  long  subsequent  in  date  to  others,  until  at  last  we 
may  succeed  in  tracing  a  passage  from  the  post-pliocene  to 
the  recent  fauna,  by  geological  monumcDts,  which  will  fill 
up  the  gap  before  alluded  to  (p.  144)  as  separating  the  era 
of  the  flint  tools  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville  from  that  of  the 
peat  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme. 

How  far  the  lacustrine  strata  of  North  America,  above 
mentioned;  may  help  to  lessen  this  hiatus,  and  whether  some 
individuals  of  the  Mastodon  giganteus  may  have  come  down 
to  the  confines  of  the  historical  period,  is  a  question  not  so 
easily  answered  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  A  geolo- 
gist might  naturally  imagine  that  the  fluviatile  formation  of 
Groat  Island,  seen  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  at  several 
points  below  the  falls,*  was  very  modem,  seeing  that  the 
fossil  shells  contained  in  it  are  all  of  species  now  inhabiting 
the  waters  of  the  Niagara,  and  seeing  also  that  the  deposit  is 
more  modern  than  the  glacial  drift  of  the  same  locality.  In 
fact,  the  old  river-bed,  in  which  bones  of  the  mastodon  occur, 
holds  the  same  position  relatively  to  the  boulder  formation  as 
the  strata  of  shell-marl  and  boggy-earth,  with  bones  of  mas- 
todon, so  frequent  in  the  State  of  New  York,  bear  to  the  glacial 
drift,  and  all  may  be  of  contemporaneous  date.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  valley  of  the  Niagara  we  happen  to  have  a  measure 

*  Travels  in  North  America,  by  the  Author,  toI.  i.  ch.  ii. ;  and  yoL  ii  oh.  zix. 
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of  time,  which  is  wanting  in  the  other  localities,  namely, 
the  test  afforded  by  the  recession  of  the  falls,  an  operation 
still  in  progress,  by  which  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Niagara, 
seven  miles  long,  between  Queenstown  and  Goat  Island,  has 
heen  hollowed  out.  This  ravine  is  not  only  post-glacial,  but 
also  posterior  in  date  to  the  flaviatile  or  mastodon-bearing 
beds.  The  individual  therefore  found  fossil  near  Goat  Island 
flourished  before  the  gradual  excavation  of  the  deep  and  long 
chasm,  and  we  must  reckon  its  antiquity,  not  by  thousands, 
but  by  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  if  I  have  correctly  estimated 
the  minimum  of  time  which  was  required  for  the  erosion  of 
that  groat  ravine.* 

The  stories  widely  circulated  of  bones  of  the  mastodon 
having  been  observed  with  their  surfaces  pierced  as  if  by 
arrow-heads,  or  bearing  the  marks  of  wounds  inflicted  by 
some  stone  implement,  must  in  fUture  be  more  carefully 
inquired  into,  for  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  mastodon  in 
Noi*th  America  lived  down  to  a  period  when  the  mammoth 
c<»existed  with  man  in  Europe.  But  I  need  say  no  more  on 
this  subject,  having  already  (p.  200)  explained  my  views  in 
regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  North 
America,  when  treating  of  the  human  bone  discovered  at 
Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States  we  experience  the  same 
difficulty  as  in  Europe,  when  we  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  glacial  formations  of  submarine  and  those  of  supra- 
marine  origin.  In  the  New  World,  as  in  Scotland  and 
England,  marine  shells  of  this  era  have  rarely  been  traced 
higher  than  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  seven  hun- 
dred feet  seems  to  be  the  maximum  to  which  at  present  they 
are  known  to  ascend.  In  the  same  countries,  erratic  blocks 
have  travelled  from  N.  to  S.,  following  the  same  direction  as 

*  Prineiplei  of  Geology,  9th  od.  p.  2 ;  mnd  TnveLi  in  North  Amorioa,  toL  L 
p.  82, 1846. 
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the  glacial  farrows  and  8tri»  imprinted  almost  everywhere  on 
the  solid  rocks  underlying  the  drift.  Their  direction  rarely 
deviates  more  than  fifteen  degrees  E.  or  W.  of  the  meridian, 
so  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  general  dearth 
of  marine  shells,  that  icebergs  floating  in  the  sea,  and  often 
running  aground  on  its  rocky  bottom,  were  the  instruments 
by  which  most  of  the  blocks  were  conveyed  to  southern 
latitudes. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  in  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe, 
several  groups  of  mountains  which  have  acted  as  independent 
centres  for  the  dispersion  of  erratics,  as,  for  example,  the 
White  Mountains,  latitude  44°  N.,  the  highest  of  which, 
Mount  Washington,  rises  to  about  6300  feet  above  the  sea ; 
and,  according  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  some  of  the  loftiest 
of  the  hills  of  Massachusetts  once  sent  down  their  glaciers 
into  the  surrounding  lower  countiy. 


Great   southern    Extension  of  Trains  of  Erratic  Blocks  in 
Berkshire,  MassachtisettSf  U.S.,  lot,  42°  N, 

Having  treated  so  fally  in  this  volume  of  the  events  of  the 
glacial  period,  I  am  unwilling  to  conclude  without  laying 
before  the  reader  the  evidence  displayed  in  North  America, 
of  ice-action  in  latitudes  farther  south,  by  about  ten  degrees, 
than  any  seen  on  an  equal  scale  in  Europe.  This  extension 
southwards  of  glacial  phenomena,  in  regions  where  there  are 
no  snow-covered  mountains  like  the  Alps  to  explain  the  ex- 
ception, nor  any  hills  of  more  than  moderate  elevation,  con- 
stitutes a  feature  of  the  western  as  compared  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  when  we 
speculate  on  the  causes  of  the  refrigeration  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  during  the  post-pliocene  period. 

In  1852,  accompanied  by  Mr.  James  Hall,  State  geologist 
of  New  York,  author  of  many  able  and  well-known  works 
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on  geology  and  pala&ontologyy  I  ezamined  the  glacial  drift 
and  erratics  of  the  county  of  Berkshire,  Masaselittaette,  and 
those  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
district  about  130  miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
situated  due  west  of  Boston,  in  lat.  42^  25'  north.  This 
latitude  corresponds  in  Europe  to  that  of  the  north  of  Por- 
tugal. Here  numerous  detached  fragments  of  rock  are  seen, 
having  a  linear  arrangement  or  being  continuous  in  long 
parallel  trains^  running  nearly  in  straight  lines  over  hill  and 
dale  for  distances  of  five^  ten,  and  twenty  miles,  and  some- 
times greater  distances.  Seven  of  the  more  conspicuous  of 
these  trains,  from  1  to  7  inclusive,  fig.  50,  are  laid  down  in 
the  accompanying  map  or  ground-plan.*  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  they  run  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  or  almost 
transversely  to  the  ranges  of  hills  a,  b,  and  o,  which  run 
N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  The  crests  of  these  chains  are  about  800 
feet  in  height  above  the  intervening  valleys.  The  blocks  of 
the  northernmost  train,  No.  7,  are  of  limestone,  derived  from 
the  calcareous  chain  b;  those  of  the  two  trains  next  to  the 
south,  Nos.  6  and  5,  are  composed  exclusively  in  the  first  part 
of  their  course  of  a  green  chloritic  rock  of  great  toughness, 
but  after  they  have  passed  the  ridge  b,  a  mixture  of  calcareous 
blocks  is  observed.  After  traversing  the  valley  for  a  distance 
of  ^x  miles,  these  two  trains  pass  through  depressions  or  gaps 
in  the  range  c,  as  they  had  previously  done  in  crossing  the 
range  b,  showing  that  the  dispersion  of  the  erratics  bears  some 
relation  to  the  actual  inequalities  of  the  surface,  although  the 
course  of  the  same  blocks  is  perfectly  independent  of  the 
more  leading  features  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  or 
those  by  which  the  present  lines  of  drainage  are  determined. 
The  greater  number  of  the  green  chloritic  fragments  in 

*  This  ground-plan,  and  a  farther  livered  by  me  to  the  Royal  Inetita- 
aooonnt  of  the  Berkshire  erratics,  was  tion  of  Great  Britain,  April  27, 1855, 
giren  in  an  abstnMt  of  a  lecture  de-      and  published  in  their  Proceedings. 
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m  Dapey'a  Mount. 

n   Largest  block  of  train  No.  6.     See  figs.  51  and  52,  p.  359. 

p  Point  of  divergence  of  part  of  the  train  No.  6,  where  a  branch  la  Bent  off  to 
No.  5. 

No.  1.  The  most  southerly  train  examined  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Lyell,  between 
Stockbridge  and  Richmond,  composed  of  blocks  of  black  slate,  blue  limestone, 
and  some  of  the  green  Canaan  rock,  with  here  and  there  a  boulder  of  white  quarts. 

No.  2.  Train  composed  chiefly  of  large  limestone  masses,  some  of  them  divided 
into  two  or  more  fragments  by  natural  joints. 

No.  3.  Train  composed  of  blocks  of  limestone  and  the  green  Canaan  rook ; 
passes  south  of  the  Richmond  Station  on  the  Albany  and  Boston  Railway;  is  leas 
defined  than  Nos.  1  and  2. 

No.  4.  Train  chiefly  of  limestone  blocks,  some  of  them  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  running  to  the  northwest  of  the  Richmond  Station,  and  passing  sooth 
of  the  Methodist  Meeting-house^  where  it  is  intersected  by  a  railway-cutting. 

No.  5.  South  train  of  Dr.  Reid,  composed  entirely  of  large  blocks  of  the 
green  chloritio  Canaan  rock ;  passes  north  of  the  Old  Richmond  Meeting-house, 
and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  preceding  train  (No.  4). 

No.  6.  0?he  great  or  principal  train  (north  train  of  Dr.  Reid),  composed  of  very 
large  blocks  of  the  Canaan  rock,  divergef  at  p,  and  unites  by  a  branch  with 
train  No.  5. 

No.  7.  A  well-defined  train  of  limestone  blocks,  with  a  few  of  the  Canaan  loek, 
traced  from  the  Richmond  to  the  slope  of  the  Lenox  range. 

trains  5  and  6  have  evidently  come  from  the  ridge  a,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  from  its  highest  summit,  d, 
where  the  crest  of  the  ridge  has  heen  worn  into  those  dome- 
shaped  masses  called  '^  roches  moutonn^es/'  already  alladed 
to  (pp.  269  and  293),  and  where  several  fragments  having  this 
shape,  some  of  them  thirty  feet  long,  are  seen  in  situ,  others 
only  slightly  removed  from  their  original  position,  as  if  they 
had  been  just  ready  to  set  out  on  their  travels.  Although 
smooth  and  rounded  on  their  tops,  they  are  angular  on  their 
lower  parts,  where  their  outline  has  been  derived  from  the 
natural  joints  of  the  rock.  Had  these  blocks  been  conveyed 
from  d  by  glaciers,  they  would  have  radiated  in  all  directions 
from  a  centre,  whereas  not  one  even  of  the  smaller  ones  is 
found  to  the  westward  of  a,  though  a  very  slight  force  would 
have  made  them  roll  down  to  the  base  of  that  ridge,  which  is 
very  steep  on  its  western  declivity.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  propelling  power,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  acted 
exclusively  in  a  southeasterly  direction.    Professor  Hall  and 
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The  annexed  drawing  represents  one  of  the  best  known  of 
train  Ko.  6,  being  that  marked  n  on  the  map,  p.  357.  Ac- 
cording to  our  measurement  it  is  fifby-two  feet  long  by  forty 
in  width^  its  height  above  the  drifl  in  which  it  is  partially 
buried  being  fifteen  feet.  At  the  distance  of  several  yards 
occurs  a  smaller  block,  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  twenty 
feet  long,  and  fourteen  broad,  composed  of  the  same  compact 
chloritic  rock,  and  evidently  a  detached  fragment  from  the 
bigger  mass,  to  the  lower  and  angular  part  of  which  it  would 
fit  on  exactly.  This  erratic  n  has  a  regularly  rounded  top, 
worn  and  smoothed  like  the  roches  moutonnees  before  men- 
tioned, but  no  part  of  the  attrition  can  have  occurred  since  it 
left  its  parent  rock,  the  angles  of  the  lower  portion  being 
quite  sharp  and  unblunted. 

From  railway-cuttings  througli  the  drift  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  other  artificial  excavations,  we  may  infer  that  the 
position  of  the  block  n,  if  seen  in  a  vertical  section,  would  be 
as  represented  in  fig.  52.  The  deposit  c  in  that  section, 
p.  359,  consists  of  sand,  mud,  gravel,  and  stones,  for  the  most 
part  unstratified,  resembling  the  till  or  boulder-clay  of 
Europe.  It  varies  in  thickness  from  ten  to  fifty  feet,  being 
of  greater  depth  in  the  valleys.  The  uppermost  portion  is 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  stratified.  Some  few  of  the  im- 
•bedded  stones  have  flattened,  polished,  striated,  and  furrowed 
sides.  They  consist  invariably,  like  the  seven  trains  above 
mentioned,  of  kinds  of  rock  confined  to  the  region  lying  to 
the  N.W.,  none  of  them  having  come  from  any  other  quarter. 
Whenever  the  surface  of  the  underlying  rock  has  been  ex- 
posed by  the  removal  of  the  superficial  detritus,  a  polished 
and  ftirrowed  surface  is  seen,  like  that  underneath  a  glacier, 
the  direction  of  the  furrows  being  from  N.W.  to  S.B.,  or  cor- 
responding to  the  course  of  the  large  erratics. 

As  all  the  blocks,  instead  of  being  dispersed  from  a  centre, 
have  been  carried  in  one  direction,  and  across  the  ridges  a,  B| 
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c,  and  the  intervening  valleys,  the  hypothesis  of  glaciers  is 
out  of  the  question.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  erratics 
were  conveyed  to  the  places  they  now  occupy  by  coast-ice, 
when  the  country  was  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  a 
sea  cooled  by  icebergs  coming  annually  from  arctic  regions. 

Fig.  63. 


df  tf  Masses  of  floating  ice  carrying  fragments  of  rock. 

Suppose  the  highest  peaks  of  the  ridges  a,  b,  g,  in  the  an- 
nexed diagram,  to  be  alone  above  water,  forming  islands,  and 
d  €  to  be  masses  of  floating  ice,  which  drifted  across  the 
Canaan  and  Eiehmond  valleys  at  a  time  when  they  were 
marine  channels,  separating  islands,  or  rather  chains  of  islands, 
having  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction.  A  fragment  of  ice  such 
as  df  freighted  with  a  block  from  a,  might  run  aground,  and 
add  to  the  heap  of  erratics  at  the  N.  W.  base  of  the  island  (now 
ridge)  b,  or,  passing  through  a  sound  between  b  and  the  next 
island  of  the  same  group,  might  float  on  till  it  reached  the 
channel  between  b  and  o.  Year  after  year  two  such  exposed 
cliffs  in  the  Canaan  range  as  d  and  e  of  the  map,  fig.  50, 
p.  857,  undermined  by  the  waves,  might  serve  as  the  points 
of  departure  of  blocks,  composing  the  trains  Nos.  5  and  6. 
It  may  be  objected  that  oceanic  currents  could  not  always 
have  had  the  same  direction ;  this  may  be  true,  but  during  a 
short  season  of  the  year  when  the  ice  was  breaking  up  the 
pr  ivailing  current  may  have  always  run  S.E. 

if  it  be  asked  why  the  blocks  of  each  train  axe  not  more 
scrittered,  especially  when  far  from  their  source,  it  may 
ba  observed  that,  after  passing  through  sounds  separating 
Vi.\iMxdB,  they  issued  again  from  n  new  and  naxrow  Btarting> 
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point;  moreover,  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  regolarity  of 
the  trains,  as  their  width  is  sometimes  twice  as  great  in  one 
place  as  in  another;  and  No.  6  sends  off  a  branch  atp,  whidi 
joins  No.  5.  There  are  also  stragglers,  or  large  blocks, 
here  and  there  in  the  spaces  between  the  two  trains.  As  to 
the  distance  to  which  any  given  block  would  be  carried,  that 
must  have  depended  on  a  variety  of  circumstances;  such  as 
the  strength  of  the  current,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the 
weight  of  the  block,  or  the  quantity  and  draught  of  the  ice 
attached  to  it.  The  smaller  fragments  wpuld,  on  the  whole, 
have  the  best  chance  of  going  farthest;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  were  more  numerous,  and  then,  being  lighter,  they 
required  less  ice  to  float  them,  and  would  not  ground  so 
readily  on  shoals,  or,  if  stranded,  would  be  more  easily  started 
again  on  their  travels.  Many  of  the  blocks,  which  at  first 
sight  seem  to  consist  of  single  masses,  are  found,  when  ex- 
amined, to  be  made  up  of  two,  three,  or  more  pieces,  divided 
by  natural  joints.  In  case  of  a  second  removal  by  ice,  one 
or  more  portions  would  become  detached  and  be  drifted  to 
different  points  farther  on.  Whenever  this  happened,  the 
original  size  would  be  lessened,  and  the  angularity  of  the 
block  previously  worn  by  the  breakers  would  be  restored, 
and  this  tendency  to  split  may  explain  why  some  of  the  far- 
transported  fragments  remain  very  angular. 

These  various  considerations  may  also  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  average  size  of  the  blocks  of  all  the  seven  trains 
laid  down  on  the  plan,  fig.  50,  lessens  sensibly  in  proportion 
as  we  recede  from  the  principal  points  of  departure  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  erratics,  yet  not  with  any  regularity,  a  huge 
block  now  and  then  recurring  when  the  rest  of  the  train 
consists  of  smaller  ones. 

All  geologists  acquainted  with  the  district  now  under  con- 
sideration are  agreed  that  the  mountain-ranges  a,  b,  and  o,  as 
well  as  the  adjoining  valleys,  had  assumed  their  actual  form 
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and  position  before  the  drift  and  erratics  aocnmalated  on  and 
in  them,  and  before  the  surface  of  the  fixed  rocks  was  polished 
and  farrowed.  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  ascribing  the 
transporting  power  to  coast-ice,  because  I  saw,  in  1852,  an 
angular  block  of  sandstone,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  which  had 
been  brought  down  several  miles  by  ice,  only  three  years  before, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Petitcodiac  estuary,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  it  joins  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  and  I  ascertained  that  on 
the  shores  of  the  same  bay,  at  the  South  Joggins,  in  the  year 
1850,  much  larger  blocks  had  been  removed  by  coast-ice, 
and,  after  they  had  floated  half  a  mile,  had  been  dropped  in 
salt  water  by  the  side  of  a  pier  built  for  loading  vessels  with 
coal,  so  that  it  was  necessary  at  low  tide  to  blast  these  huge 
ice-borne  rocks  with  gunpowder,  in  order  that  the  vessels 
might  be  able  to  draw  up  alongside  the  pier.  These  recent 
exemplifications  of  the  vast  carrying  powers  of  ice  occurred 
in  lat.  46^  N.  (corresponding  to  that  of  Bordeaux),  in  a  bay 
never  invaded  by  icebergs. 

I  may  here  remark  that  a  sheet  of  ice  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, if  it  extend  over  a  wide  area,  may  suffice  to  buoy  up 
the  largest  erratics  which  fall  upon  it.  The  size  of  these  will 
depend,  not  on  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  but  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  rock  is  jointed,  and  the  consequent  dimensions 
of  the  blocks  into  which  it  splits,  when  falling  from  an 
undermined  cliff. 

When  I  first  endeavored  in  the  ''Principles  of  Geology,"  in 
1830,*  to  explain  the  causes,  both  of  the  warmer  and  colder 
climates,  which  have  at  former  periods  prevailed  on  the 
globe,  I  referred  to  successive  variations  in  the  height  and 
position  of  the  land,  and  its  extent  relatively  to  the  sea  in 
polar  and  equatorial  latitudes, — also  to  fluctuations  in  the 
course  of  oceanic  currents  and  other  geographical  oonditions, 

•  1st  edit  eh.  tU.;  9tb  edit  ik 
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by  the  united  influence  of  which  I  still  believe  the  principal 
revolutiouB  in  the  meteorological  state  of  the  atmosphere 
at  different  geological  periods  have  been  brought  about.  The 
Oulf  Stream  was  particularly  alluded  to  by  me  as  moderating 
the  winter  climate  of  northern  Europe,  and  as  depending  for 
its  direction  on  temporary  and  accidental  peculiarities,  in 
the  shape  of  the  land,  especially  that  of  the  narrow  Straits  of 
Bahama,  which  a  slight  modification  in  the  earth's  crust 
would  entirely  alter. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  in  a  valuable  essay  on  the  causes  of  former 
changes  of  climate,'*'  has  attempted  to  calculate  how  much 
the  annual  temperature  of  Europe  would  be  lowered  if  this 
Gulf  Stream  were  turned  in  some  other  and  new  direction, 
and  estimates  the  amount  at  about  six  or  seven  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  He  also  supposes  that  if  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
siderable part  of  northern  and  central  Europe  were  submerged, 
so  that  a  cold  current  from  the  arctic  seas  should  sweep  over 
it,  an  additional  refrigeration  of  three  or  four  degrees  would 
be  produced.  He  has  speculated  in  the  same  essay  on  the 
effects  which  would  be  experienced  in  the  eastern  hemisphere 
if  the  same  mighty  current  of  warm  water,  instead  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  were  made  to  run  northwards  from  the 
Gnlf  of  Mexico  through  the  region  now  occupied  by  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  so  onwards  to  the  arctic  regions. 

After  reflecting  on  what  has  been  said  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  submergence  and  re-elevation  of  the  British 
I»les  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  Alps,  and  the  basins  of  some  of  the  great 
rivers  flowing  from  that  ohain,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
glacial  period,  a  geologist  will  not  be  disposed  to  object  to  the 
theory  above  adverted  to,  on  the  score  of  its  demanding  too 
much  conversion  of  land  into  sea,  or  almost  any  amount  of  geo* 

*  Hopkins,  €kol9gio«l  Qauterlj  Joomal^  toL  tuL  p.  56, 1852, 
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graphical  change  in  post-pliocene  times.  But  a  difBicalty  of 
another  kind  presents  itself.  We  have  seen  that,  during  the 
glacial  period,  the  cold  in  Europe  extended  much  farther 
south  than  it  does  at  present,  and  in  this  chapter  we  have 
demonstrated  that  in  North  America  the  cold  also  extended 
no  less  than  10°  of  latitude  still  farther  southwards  than  in 
Europe;  so  that  if  a  great  body  of  heated  water,  instead  of 
flowing  northeastward,  were  made  to  pass  through  what  is 
now  the  centre  of  the  American  continent  towards  the  Arctic 
circle,  it  could  not  fail  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  winter's 
cold  in  precisely  those  latitudes  where  the  cold  was  greatest, 
and  where  it  has  left  monuments  of  ice-action  surpassing  in 
extent  any  exhibited  on  the  European  side  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  globe,  the  isothermal  lines,  or 
rather  the  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature,  when  traced 
eastward  from  Europe  to  North  America,  bend  10°  south, 
there  being  a  marked  excess  of  winter  cold  in  corresponding 
latitudes  west  of  the  Atlantic.  During  the  glacial  period, 
viewing  it  as  a  whole,  we  behold  signs  of  a  precisely  similar 
deflection  of  these  same  isochimenal  lines  when  followed 
from  east  to  west;  so  that  if,  in  the  hope  of  accounting  for 
the  former  severity  of  glacial  action  in  Europe,  we  suppose 
the  absence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  imagine  a  current  of 
equivalent  magnitude  to  have  flowed  due  north  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  introduce,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  a 
source  of  heat  into  precisely  that  part  of  the  continent  where 
the  extreme  conditions  of  refrigeration  are  most  manifest. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  hypothesis  in  question  would  render 
the  glacial  phenomena  described  in  the  present  chapter  more 
perplexing  and  anomalous  than  ever.  But  here  another 
question  arises,  whether  the  eras  at  which  the  maximum  of 
cold  was  attained  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic  were 
really  contemporaneous?  We  have  now  discovered  not  only 
that  the  glacial  period  was  of  vast  duration,  but  that  it  passed 
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through  varioas  phases  and  oscillations  of  temperature;  so 
that,  although  the  chief  polishing  and  furrowing  of  the  rocks 
and  transportation  of  erratics  in  Europe  and  North  America 
may  have  taken  place  contemporaneously,  according  to  the 
ordinary  language  of  geology,  or  when  the  same  testacea  and 
the  same  post-pliocene  assemblage  of  mammalia  flourished, 
yot  the  extreme  development  of  cold  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  ocean  may  not  have  been  strictly  simultaneous,  but^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  one  may  have  preceded  or  followed  the 
other  by  a  thousand  or  more  than  a  thousand  centuries. 

It  is  probable  that  the  greatest  refrigeration  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Scotland,  Wales,  the  Yosges,  and  the  Alps  coincided 
very  nearly  in  time;  but  when  the  Scandinavian  and  Scotch 
mountains  were  incrusted  with  a  general  covering  of  ice, 
similar  to  that  now  enveloping  Greenland,  this  last  country 
may  not  have  been  in  nearly  so  glacial  a  condition  as  now, 
just  as  we  find  that  the  old  icy  crust  and  great  glaciers, 
which  have  left  their  mark  on  the  mountains  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  have  now  disappeared,  precisely  at  a  time  when  the 
accumulation  of  ice  in  Greenland  is  so  excessive.  In  other 
words,  we  see  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  two 
meridional  zones,  enjoying  very  different  conditions  of  tem- 
perature, may  coexist,  and  we  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to 
imagine  some  former  alternations  of  colder  and  milder 
climates  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ocean  throughout  the' 
post-pliocene  era  of  a  compensating  kind,  the  cold  on  the  one 
side  balancing  the  milder  temperature  on  the  other.  By 
assuming  such  a  succession  of  events  we  can  more  easily 
explain  why  there  has  not  been  a  greater  extermination  of 
species,  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  in  polar  and  temperate 
regions,  during  the  glacial  epoch,  and  why  so  many  species 
are  common  to  pre-glacial  and  post-glacial  times. 

The  numerous  plants  which  are  common  to  the  temperate 
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Eones  ^N*.  and  S.  of  the  equator  have  been  referred  by  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Dr.  Hooker  to  migrations,  which  took  place  along 
moan  tain-chains  ninning  from  N.  to  S.  daring  some  of  the 
colder  phases  of  the  glacial  epoch.*  Sach  an  hypothesis 
enables  us  to  dispense  with  the  doctrine  that  the  same  species 
ever  originated  independently  in  two  distinct  and  distant 
areas;  and  it  becomes  more  feasible  if  we  admit  the  doctrine 
of  the  coexistence  of  meridional  belts  of  warmer  and  colder 
climate,  instead  of  the  simaltaneous  prevalence  of  extreme 
cold  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere.  It  also 
seems  necessary;  as  colder  currents  of  water  always  flow  to 
lower  latitudes,  while  warmer  ones  are  running  towards 
polar  regions,  that  some  such  compensation  should  take 
place,  and  that  an  increase  of  cold  in  one  region  mast  to  a 
certain  extent  be  balanced  by  a  mitigation  of  temperature 
elsewhere. 

Sir  John  P. Herschel, in  his  recent  work  on  "Physical  Geo- 
graphy," when  speaking  of  the  open  sea  which  is  caused  in 
part  of  the  polar  regions  by  the  escape  of  ice  through  Behring's 
Straits,  and  the  flow  of  warmer  water  northwards  through  the 
same  channel,  observes  that  these  straits,  by  which  the  conti* 
nents  of  Asia  and  North  America  are  now  parted,  "  are  only 
thirty  miles  broad  where  narrowest^  and  only  twenty-five 
fathoms  in  their  greatest  depth.''  But  "  this  narrow  channel," 
he  adds,  '*  is  yet  important  in  the  economy  of  nature,  inasmuch 
as  it  allows  a  portion  of  the  circulating  water  from  a  warmer 
region  to  find  its  way  into  the  polar  basin,  aiding  thereby  not 
only  to  mitigate  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  polar  cold;  but  to 
prevent  in  all  probability  a  continual  accretion  of  icC;  which 
else  might  rise  to  a  mountainous  height.^f 

Behring's  Straits^  here  alluded  to,  happen  to  agree  singu- 

*  Darwin,  Origin  of  Speoies,  oh.  xL  p.  366;  Hooker,  Flora  of  Autraliay  Intro- 
daotion,  p.  18. 
t  Herachol'i  Phyiioal  Qwgrmphj,  p.  41, 1861. 
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larly  in  width  and  depth  with  the  Straits  of  Dover,  the  differ- 
ence in  depth  not  being  more  than  three  or  four  feet;  so  that 
at  the  rate  of  upheaval,  which  is  now  going  on  in  many  parts 
of  Scandinavia,  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  a  century,  such 
straits  might  be  closed  in  3000  years,  and  a  vast  accumulation 
of  ice  to  the  northward  commence  forthwith. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  although  such  an  accumulation 
might  spread  its  refrigerating  influence  for  many  miles  south- 
wards beyond  the  new  barrier,  the  warm  current  which  now 
penetrates  through  the  straits,  and  which  at  other  times  is 
chilled  by  floating  ice  issuing  from  them,  would,  when  totally 
excluded  from  all  communication  with  the  icy  sea,  have  its 
temperature  raised  and  its  course  altered,  so  that  the  climate 
of  some  other  area  must  immediately  begin  to  improve. 

The  scope  and  limits  of  this  volume  forbid  my  pursuing 
these  speculations  and  reasonings  farther;  but  I  trust  I 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  monuments  of  the  glacial 
period,  when  more  thoroughly  investigated,  will  do  much 
towards  ezpanduig  our  views  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  now  contemporary  with  man,  and  will  therefore 
enable  us  the  better  to  determine  the  time  at  which  man 
began  in  the  northern  hemisphere  to  form  part  of  the  exist  > 
ing  fauna. 
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BSCAPITULATION  OF  QEOLOGICAL  PROOFS  OF  MAN  S  AKTIQUITT. 

BIOAFITULATION  Of  BBSULT8  ABRIYKD  AT  IN  THK  BABLIBB  OHAPTEBS 
— AOE8  OP  STONE  AND  BRONZE — DANISH  PEAT  AND  KITCHEN-MIDDENS 
— SWISS  LAKB-DWELLINOS — LOCAL  CHANGES  IN  YBGETATION  AND  IN 
THE  WILD  AND  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  AND  IN  PHYSICAL  OEOGBAPHT 
COEYAL  WITH  THE  AGE  OF  BBONZS  AND  THE  LATEB  STONE  PERIOD — 
ESTIMATES  OF  THE  P08ITIYE  DATE  OF  SOME  DEPOSITS  OF  THE  LATEB 
STONE  PEBIOD — ANCIENT  DIYI8I0N  OF  THE  AGE  OF  STONE  OF  ST. 
ACHEUL  AND  AUBIONAC — MIGBATIONS  OF  MAN  IN  THAT  PEBIOD  FBOM 
THE  CONTINENT  TO  ENGLAND  IN  POST-GLACIAL  TIMES — ^SLOW  BATE 
OF  PBOOBESS  IN  BABBABOUS  AGES — DOCTBINE  OF  THE  SUPEBIOB  IN- 
TELLIGENCE AND  BNDOWMBNTS  OF  THE  OBIOINAL  STOCK  OF  MANKIND 
CONSIDEBED— OPINIONS  OF  THE  0BEEK8  AND  B0MAN8,  AND  THEIB 
COINCIDENCE  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  MODEBN  PBOGBESSIONIST — EABLT 
BGYPTIAN  CIYILIEATION  AND  ITB  DATE  IN  00MPABI80H  WITH  THAT  OF 
THE   FIB8T  AHD   BBCOND   8T0NB  PBBIODf. 

fT^HE  ages  of  stone  and  bronze,  so  called  by  arcbsBologistSi 
■*•  were  spoken  of  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work. 
That  of  bronze  has  been  traced  back  to  times  anterior  to  the 
Eoman  occupation  of  Helvetia^  Ganl,  and  other  countries  north 
of  the  Alps.  When  weapons  of  that  mixed  metal  were  in  use, 
a  somewhat  uniform  civilization  seems  to  have  prevailed  over 
a  wide  extent  of  central  and  northern  Europe^  and  the  long 
duration  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  Denmark  and  Switzer- 
land is  shown  by  the  gradual  improvement  which  took  place 
in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  Such  progress  is  attested 
by  the  increasing  variety  of  the  forms  and  the  more  perfect 
finish  and  tasteful  decoration  of  the  tools  and  utensils  ob- 
tained from  the  more  modern  deposits  of  the  bronze  age,  those 
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from  the  npper  layers  of  peat,  for  example,  as  compared  to  those 
found  in  the  lower  ones.  The  great  namher  also  of  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings  of  the  hronze  age  (those  already  discovered 
amoanting  to  abont  seventy),  and  the  large  population  which 
some  of  them  were  capable  of  containing,  afford  indication 
of  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  as  does  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  of  mud  in  which,  in  some  of  the  lakes,  the  works 
of  art  are  entombed.  The  unequal  antiquity,  also,  of  the 
settlements,  is  occasionally  attested  by  the  different  degrees 
of  decay  which  the  wooden  stakes  or  piles  have  undergone, 
some  of  them  projecting  more  above  the  mud  than  others, 
while  all  the  piles  of  the  antecedent  age  of  stone  have 
rotted  away  quite  down  to  the  level  of  the  mud,  such  part 
of  them  only  as  was  originally  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
lake  having  escaped  decomposition.* 

Among  the  monuments  of  the  stone  period,  which  im- 
mediately preceded  that  of  bronze,  the  polished  hatchets 
called  celts  are  abundant,  and  were  in  very  general  use  in 
Europe  before  metallic  tools  were  introduced.  We  learn, 
from  the  Banish  peat  and  shell-mounds,  and  from  the  older 
Swiss  lake-settlements,  that  the  first  inhabitants  were  hunters, 
who  fed  almost  entirely  on  game,  but  their  food  in  after- 
ages  consisted  more  and  more  of  tamed  animals,  and,  still 
later,  a  more  complete  change  to  a  pastoral  state  took  place, 
accompanied,  as  population  increased,  by  the  cultivation  of 
some  cereals  (p.  21). 

Both  the  shells  and  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  ages  of 
stone  and  bronze,  consist  exclusively  of  species  now  living 
in  Enrope,  the  fauna  being  the  same  as  that  which  flourished 
in  Gaol  at  the  time  when  it  was  conquered  by  Julius  Cs&sar, 
even  the  Bos  primigenius,  the  only  animal  of  which  the 
wild  type  is  lost,  being  still  represented,  according  to  Cuvieri 

*  Troyon,  Habitatioiii  laAaitns.    LaoMiinfl^  1860. 
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Bell,  and  Eutimeyer,  by  one  of  the  domesticated  races  of 
cattle  now  in  Europe.     (See  p.  25.) 

These  monuments,  therefore,  whether  of  stone  or  bronze, 
belong  to  what  I  have  termed  geologically  the  Becent  Period, 
the  definition  of  which  some  may  think  rather  too  dependent 
on  negative  evidence,  or  on  the  non-discovery  hitherto  of 
extinct  mammalia,  such  as  the  mammoth,  which  may  one 
day  tnm  np  in  a  fossil  state  in  some  of  the  oldest  peaty 
deposits,  as,  indeed,  it  is  already  said  to  have  done  at  some 
spots,  though  I  have  failed,  as  yet,  to  obtain  authentic 
evidence  of  the  fact.*  Ko  doubt  some  such  exceptional  cases 
may  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  future  investigations,  for 
we  are  still  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  entire  fauna  of 
the  age  of  stone  in  Denmark,  as  we  may  infer  from  an 
opinion  expressed  by  Steenstrup,  that  some  of  the  instru- 
ments exhumed  by  antiquaries  from  the  Danish  peat  are 
made  of  the  bones  and  horns  of  the  elk  and  reindeer.  Yet 
no  skeleton  or  uncut  bone  of  either  of  those  species  has 
hitherto  been  observed  in  the  same  peat. 

Nevertheless,  the  examination  made  by  naturalists  of  the 
various  Danish  and  Swiss  deposits  of  the  recent  period  has 
been  so  searching,  that  the  finding  in  them  of  a  stray 
elephant  or  rhinoceros,  should  it  ever  occur,  would  prove 
little  more  than  that  some  few  individuals  lingered  on,  when 
the  species  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction;  and  such  rare 
exceptions  would  not  render  the  classification  above  pro* 
posed  inappropriate. 

At  the  time  when  many  wild  quadrupeds  and  birds  were 
growing  scarce,  and  some  of  them  becoming  locally  extir- 
pated in  Denmark,  great  changes  were  taking  place  in  the 


*  A  molar  of  E.  primigeniu$,  in  a  submerged  macs  of  Tegetable  matter 

rery  fresh  state,  in  the  museum  at  at  the  extremity  of  the  yalley  in  which 

Torqnay,  beliered  to  haTO  been  washed  Tor  Abbey  stands;  is  the  best  case  I 

«p  by  the  waves  of  the  aea  out  of  the  haTo  sean. 
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vegetation.  The  pine,  or  Scotch  fir,  buried  in  the  oldest 
peat,  gave  place  at  length  to  the  oak,  and  the  oak,  after 
flourishing  for  ages,  yielded,  in  its  turn,  to  the  beech,  the 
periods  when  these  three  forest-trees  predominated  in  suc- 
cession tallying  pretty  nearly  with  the  ages  of  stone,  bronse, 
and  iron  in  Denmark  (p.  16).  In  the  same  country,  also, 
during  the  stone  period,  various  fluctuations,  as  we  have 
seen,  occurred  in  physical  geography.  Thus,  on  the  ocean 
side  of  certain  islands,  the  old  refuse-heaps,  or  <<  kitchen- 
middens,"  were  destroyed  by  the  waves,  the  cliffs  having 
wasted  away,  while,  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic,  where  the  sea 
was  making  no  encroachment,  or  where  the  land  was  some- 
times gaining  on  the  sea,  such  mounds  remained  uninjured. 
It  was  also  shown  that  the  oyster,  which  supplied  food  to 
the  primitive  people,  attained  its  full  size  in  parts  of  the 
Baltic  where  it  cannot  now  exist,  owing  to  a  want  of  saltness 
in  the  water,  and  that  certain  marine  univalves  and  bivalves, 
such  as  the  common  periwinkle,  mussel,  and  cockle,  of  which 
the  cast-away  shells  are  found  in  the  mounds,  attained  in  the 
olden  time  their  full  dimensions,  like  the  oysters,  whereas 
the  same  species,  though  they  still  live  on  the  coast  of  the 
inland  sea  adjoining  the  mounds,  are  dwarfed,  and  never  half 
their  natural  size,  the  water  being  rendered  too  fresh  for  them 
by  the  influx  of  so  many  rivers. 

As  for  several  calculations  in  which  certain  archsologists 
and  geologists  of  merit  have  indulged,  in  the  hope  of  arriving 
at  some  positive  dates,  or  exact  estimates  of  the  minimum  of 
time  required  for  the  changes  in  physical  geography,  or  in 
the  range  and  numerical  preponderance  of  certain  species  of 
animals,  or  the  advance  in  human  civilization  in  the  Becent 
Period  or  during  the  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron, 
whether  the  computation  related  to  the  growth  of  peat,  or 
to  the  conversion  of  water  into  land,  since  some  lake-settle- 
ments were  founded;  or  the  varioufl  depths  at  which,  in  the 
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delta  of  the  Tiniere,  vegetable  soils  have  been  met  with, 
containiDg  haman  bones  and  works  of  art  of  the  Boman, 
the  bronze^  and  the  stone  periods,  they  can  only  be  con- 
sidered, as  yet,  as  being  tentative,  and,  if  a  rough  approxi- 
mation to  the  trath  has  been  made,  it  is  all  that  can  be 
expected.  (See  p.  27  et  seq.)  They  have  led  to  the  assign- 
ment of  4000  and  7000  years  before  our  time  as  the  lowest 
antiquity  which  can  be  ascribed  to  certain  events  and  monu- 
ments; but  much  collateral  evidence  will  be  required  to 
confirm  these  estimates,  and  to  decide  whether  the  numbei 
of  centuries  has  been  under-  or  over-rated. 

Between  the  newer  or  recent  division  of  the  stone  period 
and  the  older  division,  which  has  been  called  the  Post-pliocene, 
there  was  evidently  a  vast  interval  of  time, — a  gap  in  the 
history  of  the  past,  into  which  many  monuments  of  inter- 
mediate date  will  one  day  have  to  be  intercalated.  Of  this 
kind  are  those  caves  in  the  south  of  France,  in  which  M. 
Lartet  has  lately  found  bones  of  the  reindeer,  associated  with 
works  of  art  somewhat  more  advanced  in  style  than  those 
of  St.  Acheul  or  of  Aurignac  (p.  190).  In  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  we  have  seen  that  peat  exists  of  great  thicknesS; 
containing  in  its  upper  layers  Boman  and  Celtic  memo- 
rials, the  whole  of  which  has  been  of  slow  growth,  in  basins 
or  depressions  conforming  to  the  present  contour  and  drain- 
age-levels of  the  country,  and  long  posterior  in  date  to  older 
gravels,  containing  bones  of  the  mammoth  and  a  large  number 
of  flint  implements  of  a  very  rude  and  antique  type.  Some 
of  those  gravels  were  accumulated  in  the  channels  of  rivers 
which  flowed  at  higher  levels,  by  a  hundred  feet,  than  the 
present  streams,  and  before  the  valley  had  attained  its  present 
depth  and  form.  No  intermixture  has  been  observed  in 
those  ancient  river-beds  of  any  polished  Celtic  weapons,  or 
other  relics  of  the  more  modem  times,  or  of  the  second  or 
"Becent"  stone  period,  nor  any  interstratified  peat;  and  the 
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climate  of  those  Post-pliocene  ages,  when  Man  was  a  denixen 
of  the  northwest  of  France  and  of  southern  and  central 
England,  appears  to  have  been  mnch  more  severe  in  winter 
than  it  is  now  in  the  same  region,  though  far  less  cold  than 
in  the  glacial  period  which  immediately  preceded. 

We  may  presume  that  the  time  demanded  for  the  gradual 
dying  out  or  extirpation  of  a  large  number  of  wild  beasts 
which  figure  in  the  Post-pliocene  strata,  and  are  missing  in 
the  Eecent  fauna,  was  of  protracted  duration,  for  we  know 
how  tedious  a  task  it  is  in  our  own  times,  even  with  the  aid 
of  fire-arms,  to  exterminate  a  noxious  quadruped,  a  wolf,  for 
example,  in  any  region  comprising  within  it  an  extensive 
forest  or  a  mountain-chain.  In  many  villages  in  the  north 
of  Bengal,  the  tiger  still  occasionally  carries  off  its  human 
victims,  and  the  abandonment  of  late  years  by  the  natives 
of  a  part  of  the  Sunderbunds  or  lower  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
which  they  once  peopled,  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  ravages 
of  the  tiger.  It  is  probable  that  causes  more  general  and 
powerful  than  the  agency  of  Man,  alterations  in  climate, 
variations  in  the  range  of  many  species  of  animals,  verte- 
brate and  invertebrate,  and  of  plants,  geographical  changes 
in  the  height,  depth,  and  extent  of  land  and  sea,  some  or  all 
of  these  combined,  have  given  rise,  in  a  vast  sefies  of  years, 
to  the  annihilation,  not  only  of  many  large  mammalia,  but 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  Cyrena  Jluminalis,  once  common 
in  the  rivers  of  Europe,  and  to  the  different  range  or  relative 
abundance  of  other  shells  which  we  find  in  the  European 
drifts. 

That  the  growing  power  of  Man  may  have  lent  its  aid  as 
the  destroying  cause  of  many  Post-pliocene  species,  must, 
however,  be  granted;  yet,  before  the  introduction  of  fire- 
arms, or  even  the  use  of  improved  weapons  of  stone,  it  seems 
more  wonderful  that  the  aborigines  were  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  cave-lion^  hyena,  and  wild  bull,  and  to  oopo 
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with  such  enemies,  than  that  they  failed  to  bring  about  their 
speedy  extinction. 

It  is  already  clear  that  Man  was  contemporary  in  Europe 
with  two  species  of  elephant;  E.  primigeniua  and  JS.  antiquuSf 
twO;  also,  of  rhinoceros,  B.  tichorhinus  and  B.  hemitcecaa 
(Falc),  at  least  one  species  of  hippopotamus,  the  cave-bear, 
cave-lion,  and  cave-hyena,  various  bovine,  equine,  and  cer- 
vine animals  now  extinct,  and  many  smaller  carnivoray 
rodentia,  and  insectivora.  While  these  were  slowly  passing 
away,  the  musk  buffalo,  reindeer,  and  other  arctic  specieSi 
which  have  survived  to  our  times,  were  retreating  northwards, 
from  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  Seine,  to  their  present 
more  arctic  haunts. 

The  human  skeletons  of  the  Belgian  caverns  of  times  co« 
eval  with  the  mammoth  and  other  extinct  mammalia  do  not 
betray  any  signs  of  a  marked  departure  in  their  structure, 
whether  of  skull  or  limb,  from  the  modern  standard  of  certain 
living  races  of  the  human  family.  As  to  the  remarkable 
Neanderthal  skeleton  (Ch.  Y.  p.  75),  it  is  at  present  too  iso* 
lated  and  exceptional,  and  its  age  too  uncertain,  to  warrant 
us  in  relying  on  its  abnormal  and  ape-like  characters,  as 
bearing  on  the  question  whether  the  farther  back  we  trace 
Man  into  the  past,  the  more  we  shall  find  him  approach  in 
bodily  conformation  to  those  species  of  the  anthropoid  quadra- 
mana  which  are  most  akin  to  him  in  structure. 

In  the  descriptions  already  given  of  the  geographical 
changes  which  the  British  Isles  have  undergone  since  the 
commencement  of  the  glacial  period  (as  illustrated  by  several 
maps,  pp.  276-279),  it  has  been  shown  that  there  must  have 
been  a  free  communication  by  land  between  the  continent 
and  these  islands,  and  between  the  several  islands  themselves, 
within  the  Post-pliocene  epoch,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
Germanic  fauna  and  flora  having  migrated  into  every  part  of 
the  area,  as  well  as  for  the  Scandinavian  plants  and  animali 

25 
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to  have  retreated  into  the  higher  mountains.  During  some 
part  of  the  Post-pliocene  ages,  the  large  pachyderms  and 
accompanying  beasts  of  prey,  now  extinct,  wandered  from  the 
continent  to  England;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  France 
was  united  with  some  part  of  the  British  Isles  as  late  as 
the  period  of  the  gravels  of  St.  Acheul,  or  the  era  of  those 
engulfed  rivers  which,  in  the  basin  of  the  Meuse,  near  Liege, 
swept  into  many  a  rent  and  cavern  the  bones  of  Man  and 
of  the  mammoth  and  cave-bear.  There  have  been  vast  geo- 
graphical revolutions  since  the  times  alluded  to,  and  osdUa- 
tions  of  land,  during  which  the  English  Channel,  which  caa 
be  shown  by  the  Pagham  erratics,  and  the  <Ad  Brighton 
beach  (p.  280),  to  be  of  very  ancient  origin,  may  have  been 
more  than  once  laid  dry  and  again  submerged  since  it  ori- 
ginated. During  some  one  of  these  phases,  Man  may  have 
crossed  over,  whether  by  land  or  in  canoes,  or  even  on  the 
ice  of  a  frozen  sea  (as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  hinted),  for  the 
winters  of  the  period  of  the  higher-level  gravels  of  the  valley 
of  the  Somme  were  intensely  cold. 

The  primitive  people,  who  coexisted  with  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  at  Bedford,  and  who 
made  use  of  flint  tools  of  the  Amiens  type,  certainly  in- 
habited part  of  England  which  had  already  emerged  from 
the  waters  of  the  glacial  sea,  and  the  fabricators  of  the  flint 
tools  of  Hoxne,  in  Suffolk,  were  also,  as  we  have  seen,  post- 
glacial. We  may  likewise  presume  that  the  people  of  post- 
pliocene  date,  who  have  left  their  memorials  in  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  were  of  corresponding  antiquity,  posterior  to 
the  boulder-clay,  but  anterior  to  the  time  when  the  rivers  of 
that  region  had  settled  into  their  present  channels. 

The  vast  distance  of  time  which  separated  the  origin  of 
the  higher  and  lower  level  gravels  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme, 
both  of  them  rich  in  flint  implements  of  similar  shape  (al- 
'thongh  those  of  oval  form  predominate  in  the  aewer  gravek)» 
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loads  to  the  oonclusion  that  the  state  of  the  arts  in  those 
early  times  remained  stationary  for  almost  indefinite  periods. 
There  may,  however,  have  been  different  degrees  of  civiliEa- 
tion,  and  in  the  art  of  fabricatiDg  flint  tools,  of  which  wo 
cannot  easily  detect  the  signs  in  the  first  age  of  stone,  and 
some  contemporary  tribes  may  have  been  considerably  in 
advance  of  others.  Those  hunters,  for  example,  who  feasted 
on  the  rhinoceros  and  buried  their  dead  with  funeral  rites 
at  Aurignac  may  have  been  less  barbarous  than  the  savages 
of  St,  Acheul,  as  some  of  their  weapons  and  utensils  have 
been  thought  to  imply.  To  a  European,  who  looks  down 
from  a  great  eminence  on  the  products  of  the  humble  arts 
of  the  aborigines  of  all  times  and  countries,  the  knives  and 
arrows  of  the  Eed  Indian  of  North  America,  the  hatchets  of 
the  native  Australian,  the  tools  found  in  the  ancient  Swiss 
lake-dwellings,  or  those  of  the  Danish  kitchen-middens  and 
of  St.  Acheul,  seem  nearly  all  alike  in  rudeness,  and  very 
uniform  in  general  character.  The  slowness  of  the  progress 
of  the  arts  of  savage  life  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  instruments  of  bronze  were  modelled  on  the  exact  plan 
of  the  stone  tools  of  the  preceding  age,  although  such  shapes 
would  never  have  been  chosen  had  metals  been  known  from 
the  first.  The  reluctance  or  incapacity  of  savage  tribes  to 
adopt  new  inventions  has  been  shown  in  the  East,  by  their 
continuing  to  this  day  to  use  the  same  stone  implements  as 
their  ancestors,  after  that  mighty  empires,  where  the  use  of 
metals  in  the  arts  was  well  known,  had  flourished  for  three 
thousand  years  in  their  neighborhood. 

We  see  in  our  own  times  that  the  rate  of  progress  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  proceeds  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  knowledge 
increases,  and  so,  when  we  carry  back  our  retrospect  into  the 
past,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  the  signs  of  retardation 
augmenting  in  a  like  geometrical  ratio;  so  that  the  progress 
of  a  thousand  years  at  a  remote  period  may  oorrespond  to  that 
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of  a  centmy  in  modem  timeS;  and  in  ages  BttU  more  remote 
Man  would  more  and  more  resemble  the  brutes  in  that  attri- 
bute which  causes  one  generation  exactly  to  imitate  in  all  its 
ways  the  generation  which  preceded  it. 

The  extent  to  which  even  a  considerably  advanced  state  of 
civilisation  may  become  fixed  and  stereotyped  for  ages^  is  the 
wonder  of  Europeans  who  travel  in  the  East.  One  of  my 
iViends  declared  to  me  that,  whenever  the  natives  expressed 
to  him  a  wish  <<  that  he  might  live  a  thousand  years/'  the  idea 
struck  him  as  by  no  means  extravagant,  seeing  that,  if  he 
were  doomed  to  sojourn  forever  among  them,  he  could  only 
hope  to  exchange  in  ten  centuries  as  many  ideas,  and  to  witness 
as  much  progress,  as  he  could  do  at  home  in  half  a  century. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  one  nation  has  been  con- 
quered by  another  less  civilized  though  more  warlike,  or  thaty 
during  social  and  political  revolutions,  people  have  retrograded 
in  knowledge.  In  such  cases,  the  traditicHis  of  eaiiier  ages,  or 
of  some  higher  and  more  educated  caste  which  has  been 
destroyed,  may  give  rise  to  the  notion  of  degeneracy  from  a 
primeval  state  of  superior  intelligence,  or  of  science  super- 
naturally  communicated.  But  had  the  original  stock  of 
mankind  been  really  endowed  with  such  superior  intellectual 
powers,  and  with  inspired  knowledge,  and  had  possessed  the 
same  improvable  nature  as  their  posterity,  the  point  of  ad- 
vancement which  they  would  have  reached  ere  this  would 
have  been  immeasurably  higher.  We  cannot  ascertain  ai 
present  the  limits,  whether  of  the  beginning  or  the  end,  of 
the  first  stone  period,  when  Man  coexisted  with  the  extinct 
mammalia,  but  that  it  was  of  great  duration  we  cannot 
Uoubt.  During  those  ages  there  would  have  been  time  for 
ya\)>^ress  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  a  conception,  and 
Yvi\Y  diiferent  woul(}  have  been  the  character  of  the  works  of 
vg(4  which  we  should  now  be  endeavoring  to  interpret, — ^those 
thU^'^  which  we  are  now  disinterring  from  the  old  gravel-pits 
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of  St.  Acheul,  or  from  the  Li6ge  oaves.  In  them,  or  in  the 
upraised  bed  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Sardinia,  instead  of  the  radest  pottery  or  flint  tools,  so  irre- 
galar  in  form  as  to  cause  the  unpractised  eye  to  doubt 
whether  they  afford  unmistakable  evidence  of  design,  we 
should  now  be  finding  sculptured  forms,  surpassing  in  beauty 
the  master-pieces  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles ;  lines  of  buried 
railways  or  electric  telegraphs,  from  which  the  best  engineers 
of  our  day  might  gain  invaluable  hints ;  astronomical  instru- 
ments and  microscopes  of  more  advanced  construction  than 
any  known  in  Europe,  and  other  indications  of  perfection  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  such  as  the  nineteenth  century  has  not 
yet  witnessed.  Still  farther  would  the  triumphs  of  inventive 
genius  be  found  to  have  been  carried,  when  the  later  deposits, 
now  assigned  to  the  ages  of  bronze  and  iron,  were  formed. 
Yainly  should  we  be  straining  our  imaginations  to  guess  the 
possible  uses  and  meaning  of  such  relics, — ^machines,  perhaps, 
for  navigating  the  air  or  exploring  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
or  for  calculating  arithmetical  problems,  beyond  the  wants 
or  even  the  conception  of  living  mathematicians. 

The  opinion  entertained  generally  by  the  classical  writers 
of  Greece  and  Bome,  that  Man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  exist- 
ence was  but  just  removed  from  the  brutes,  is  faithfully 
expressed  by  Horace  in  his  celebrated  lines,  which  begin — 

Qvum  prorepienint  pximif  uiimaUft  terris. — Sat.,  Ub.  i  3,  99. 

i 

The  picture  of  transmutation  given  in  these  verses,  however 
severe  and  contemptuous  the  strictures  lavishly  bestowed  on 
it  by  Christian  commentators,  accords  singularly  with  the 
train  of  thought  which  the  modern  doctrine  of  progressive 
development  has  encouraged. 

«  When  animals,"  he  says, "  first  crept  forth  from  the  newly- 
formed  earth,  a  dumb  and  filthy  herd,  they  fought  for  acorns 
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and  lurking-places  with  their  nails  and  fists,  then  with  clubs, 
and  at  last  with  arms,  which,  taught  by  experience,  they  had 
forged.  They  then  invented  names  for  things,  and  words 
to  express  their  thoughts,  after  which  they  began  to  desist 
from  war,  to  fortify  cities,  and  enact  laws."  They  who  in 
later  times  have  embraced  a  similar  theory  have  been  led 
to  it  by  no  deference  to  the  opinions  of  their  pagan  prede- 
cessors, but  rather  in  spite  of  very  strong  prepossessions  in 
favor  of  an  opposite  hypothesis,  namely,  that  of  the  supe- 
riority of  their  original  progenitors,  of  whom  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  the  corrupt  and  degenerate  descendants. 

So  far  as  they  are  guided  by  palaeontology,  they  arrive  at 
this  result  by  an  independent  course  of  reasoning;  but  they 
have  been  conducted  partly  to  the  same  goal  as  the  ancients, 
by  ethnological  considerations  common  to  both,  or  by  re- 
flecting in  what  darkness  the  infancy  of  every  nation  is 
enveloped,  and  that  true  history  and  chronology  are  the 
creation,  as  it  were,  of  yesterday.  Thus  the  first  Olympiad 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  earliest  date  on  which  we  can 
rely,  in  the  past  annals  of  mankind,  only  776  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

When  we  turn  from  historical  records  to  ancient  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions,  none  of  them  seem  to  claim  a  higher 
antiquity  than  about  fifteen  centuries  b.o.  Those  now  extant 
of  Bome,  Etruria,  Greece,  Judea,  and  Assyria,  carry  us  back  no 
farther  into  the  history  of  past  ages  than  the  temples,  obelisks, 
cities,  tombs,  and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  exact  date  of 
these  last,  after  they  have  been  studied  ^th  so  much  patience 
and  sagacity  for  centuries,  remains  uncertain  and  obscure. 
Kevertheless,  by  showing  the  advanced  point  which  the  civil- 
ization of  mankind  had  reached  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in 
times  which  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  as  lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  we  may  form 
some  estimate  of  the  minimum  of  time  which  a  people  such 
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as  the  Egyptians  must  have  required  to  emerge  slowly  from 
primeval  barbarism,  and  reach,  long  before  the  first  Olyrn* 
piad,  so  high  a  degree  of  power  and  civilization. 

Sir  George  Come  wall  Lewis,  in  his  recent  "  Historical  Sor- 
vey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,"*  says,  that  "  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  evidence  respecting  the  buildings 
and  great  works  of  Egypt  extant  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  we 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground 
for  placing  them  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  or  1012  b.g."  The  same  author  has 
reminded  us  that  Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  speaks  of  ''  Egyptian 
Thebes,  with  its  hundred  gates,  through  each  of  which  two 
hundred  chariots  went  forth  to  battle,"  and  that  we  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  size  which  the  great  poet  intended  to  ascribe  to 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  from  the  fact  that  Thebes  in  Boeotia  was 
supposed  to  have  only  seven  gates.  Homer  is  believed  to 
have  flourished  about  eight  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  At  so  early  a  period,  therefore,  the  magnificence  of 
Thebes  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Greeks.  But,  in 
the  opinion  of  Egyptologists,  there  were  great  cities  of  still 
older  date  than  Thebes;  as,  for  example,  Memphis,  which, 
from  the  names  of  the  kings  on  the  oldest  monuments  now 
extant  there  as  compared  with  those  in  Thebes,  is  inferred 
to  go  back  to  remoter  times.  As  to  the  speculations  of  Ari- 
stotle, in  his  ''  Meteorics"  (1, 14),  that  Memphis  was  probably 
the  less  ancient  of  the  two,  because  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood  was  nearer  the  Mediterranean,  and  would  therefore,  at 
a  later  period,  be  first  redeemed  from  a  watery  and  marshy 
state,  this  argument,  if  it  were  available,  would  give  an 
extremely  high  antiquity  to  both  cities,  seeing  the  small 
progress  which  the  delta  and  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Nile 
have  made  in  the  last  two  or  three  thousand  years.    It  is  only 

9  London,  1862,  p.  440. 
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in  bays  like  that  of  Menzaleh,  that  any  gvdat  amrant  of  new 
land  has  been  gained,  the  general  advance  of  the  delta  being 
checked  by  a  strong  current  of  the  Mediterranean,  whidii 
running  from  the  west,  sweeps  eastward  the  sediment  brought 
down  by  the  great  river,  and  prevents  the  land  from  en* 
croaching  farther  on  the  sea.  The  slow  subsidence  also  of 
the  land  is  another  cause  which  checks  the  advance  of  the 
delta,  and  the  raising  and  desiccation  of  the  inland  country. 

Aristotle  remarks,  that,  as  Homer  does  not  mention  Mem- 
phis, the  city  either  had  no  existence  in  the  time  of  the  poet, 
or  was  less  considerable  than  Thebes. 

This  observation  is  no  doubt  just,  so  &r  as  regards  the  com^ 
parative  splendor  of  the  two  cities,  the  one  the  metropolis 
of  Upper  and  the  other  of  Lower  Egypt  in  former  times. 
But  it  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  Memphis,  for  Thebes  is  only  alluded  to  inciden- 
tally as  the  grandest  city  known  to  Homer.  Achilles  is 
made  to  exclaim,  ^'Not  though  you  were  to  offer  me  the 
wealth  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  with  its  hundred  gates/'  &c.  &o., 
*^  would  I  stir  '"*  and  the  allusion  to  Thebes  in  the  Odyssey  is 
equally  a  passing  one.f  If  a  work  like  Strabo's  "  Geography," 
compiled  in  the  days  of  Homer,  had  come  down  to  us,  and 
Thebes  had  been  fully  described  without  any  mention  being 
made  of  Memphis,  we'  might  then  have  inferred  the  non- 
existence -ef  the  latter  city  at  that  period. 

Great  cities,  says  Sir  G.  G.  Lewis,  and  temples,  and 
pyramids  may  be  erected  during  a  small  number  of  cen* 
turies,  when  despotic  monarchs  can  command  the  services  of 
large  armies  in  peace,  and  some  Oriental  monarchs  are  known 
in  historical  times  to  have  been  possessed  with  a  mania  for 
constructing  huge  edifices  to  please  their  own  fancies.  But, 
making  every  allowance   for    such  occasional  displays  of 

•  niad,  ix.  381.  f  Odyswy,  iy.  127. 
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caprice  and  magnificence^  we  cannot  contemplate  the  average 
size  and  number  of  the  pyramids  now  extant  (upwards  of 
forty  large  and  small),  to  say  nothing  of  the  monuments  and 
inscriptions,  without  supposing  them  to  have  been  the  work 
of  a  long  succession  of  generations.  Long  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  when  Thebes  had  already  attained  such  wealth  and 
consequence,  an  indigenous  civilization  must  have  been 
slowly  matured,  with  its  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  splendid 
religious  ceremonial,  the  practice  of  embalming  the  dead,  a 
peculiar  style  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  hieroglyphics, 
and  the  custom  of  embanking  the  great  river  to  prevent  the 
sites  of  towns  and  cities  from  being  overflowed  by  the  annual 
inundation. 

In  the  temples  are  found  pictorial  representations  of 
battles  and  sieges,  processions  in  which  trophies  are  carried 
and  prisoners  led  captive;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  Sir  O.  C. 
Lewis  contends,  that  throughout  the  historical  period  the 
Egyptians  were  a  peaceful  and  never  a  conquering  people,'*' 
the  wars  to  which  these  monuments  would  then  refer  must  ' 
be  so  ancient  as  to  confer  on  the  Egyptians  far  higher  claims 
to  antiquity  than  those  advanced  by  Bunsen  and  Lepsius. 

Nevertheless,  geologically  speaking,  and  in  reference  to 
the  date  of  the  first  age  of  stone,  these  records  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  may  be  called  extremely  modern.  Wherever 
excavations  have  been  made  into  the  Nile  mud  underlying 
the  foundations  of  Egyptian  cities,  as,  for  example,  sixty 
feet  below  the  peristyle  of  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  and 
generally  in  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Nile,  the  bones  met 
with  belong  to  living  species  of  quadrupeds,  such  as  the 
camel,  dromedary,  dog,  ox,  and  pig,  without,  as  yet,  the 
association  in  any  single  instance  of  the  teeth  or  bone  of  a 
lost  species. 

In  like  manner  in  all  the  countries  bordering  the  Medi- 

*  LewiB,  HiBtorioal  SarTey,  Ao.,  p.  361. 
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terranean,  whether  in  Algeria,  Spain,  the  sonth  of  France, 
Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  or  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean generally,  wherever  the  hones  of  extinct  mammalia, 
such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  have 
been  foand,  it  is  not  in  the  modern  deltas  of  rivers  or  in  the 
alluvial  plains,  now  overflowed  when  the  waters  are  high, 
that  such  fossil  remains  present  themselves,  but  in  situations 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  gravels  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  and  the  oldest 
type  of  flint  implements  occur. 

If  the  Egyptian  monarch  Necho,  who  sent  an  expedition  to 
circumnavigate  Africa,  or  some  earlier  king  than  he,  had  com- 
manded his  admiral  to  sail  past  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
then  northwards  as  far  as  he  could  penetrate,  leaving,  before 
he  set  out  on  his  return,  some  monument  to  commemorate  to 
after-ages  the  Ultima  Thule  of  his  expedition  at  the  most 
northern  point  reached  by  him,  and  if  we  had  now  discovered 
an  obelisk  of  granite  left  by  him  at  that  era  on  the  platform 
of  St.  Acheul,  near  Amiens,  its  foundations  might  well  have 
occupied  the  precise  position  which  the  Gallo-Boman  tombs 
now  hold,  as  shown  in  fig.  21  a  (p.  138).  If  they  had  dug 
deep  enough  to  exhume  some  teeth  of  the  elephant,  they 
might  easily  have  seen  that  they  differed  from  the  teeth  of 
their  African  species,  and  were  distinct,  like  many  other  ac- 
companying bones,  from  the  animals  then  inhabiting  the  val- 
ley of  the  Somme,  or  that  of  the  Nile.  The  flint  implements 
would  then  have  lain  buried  in  the  old  gravel  as  now,  and 
the  only  geological  distinction  between  those  times  and  ours 
would  be  a  diminished  thickness  of  peat  bordering  the 
Somme,  the  upper  layers  of  which  would  not  contain,  as  now, 
Boman  antiquities,  and  some  beds  below,  in  which  Celtic 
hatchets  now  occur,  would  have  been  wanting;  but,  with 
this  slight  exception,  the  valley  would  have  worn  the  sama 
aspect  as  at  the  era  when  the  Eomans  subdued  Gaul. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THEORIES   OF   PROGRESSION   AND  TRANSMUTATION. 

ANTIQUITY   AND    PKB8ISTENCT   IN   CHARACTEB   OF   THB   EXISTING    HACEB 

OF     MANKIND THEORY     OF     THEIR     UNITY    OF    ORIGIN     CONSIDERED 

BEARING  OF  THB  DIVEB81TY  OF  BACE8  ON  THB  DOCTBXNB  OF  TRANS- 
MUTATION— DIFFICULTY  OF  DEFINING  THE  TERMS  **  SPEOIES"  AND  *'RACB" 

— Lamarck's  introduction  of  the  element  of  timb  into  the 
definition    of    a    species — his    theory   of  variation    and  pro- 

0BES8I0N— objections  TO  HIS  THEORY,  HOW  FAB  ANSWEBBD — 
ARGUMENTS  OF  MODEBN  WRITERS  IN  PAYOR  OF  PBOORBSSION  IN  THB 
ANIMAL  AND  TEGETABLB  WORLD — THB  OLD  LAND-MARKS  SUPPOSED  TO 
INDICATB  THB  FIRST  APPBABANCB  OF  MAN,  AND  OF  DIFFERENT 
CLASSES  OF  ANIMALS,  FOBND  TO  BB  BRR0NB0U8— TBT  THB  THBORY 
OF  AN  ADVANCING  SERIES  OF  ORGANIC  BEINGS  NOT  INCONSISTENT  WITH 
FACTS — BABLIEST  KNOWN  FOSSIL  MAMMALIA  OF  LOW  GRADE — NO 
VBRTEBRATA  AS  YBT  DISCOTBBBD  IN  THB  OLDEST  FOBSXLIFEBOUS  ROCKS 
—OBJECTIONS  TO  THB  THEORY  OF  PBOORBSSION  0ON8IDBRBD— CAUSES 
OF  THB  POPULARITY  OF  THB  DOOTRINB  OF  PBOGBBSSION  AS  COMPARED 
TO  THAT   OF  TRANSMUTATION. 

1T7HEN  speaking  in  a  former  work  of  the  distinct  races  of 
'  *  mankindi'*'  I  remarked  that,  "  if  all  the  leading  varie- 
ties of  the  human  family  sprang  originally  from  a  single  pair" 
(a  doctrine  to  which  then,  as  now,  I  could  see  no  valid  ob- 
jection), '^a  much  greater  lapse  of  time  was  required  for  the 
slow  and  gradual  formation  of  such  races  as  the  Caucasian, 
Mongolian,  and  Kegro,  than  was  embraced  in  any  of  the 
popular  systems  of  chronology." 

In  confirmation  of  the  high  antiquity  of  two  of  these,  I 
referred  to  pictures  on  the  walls  of  ancient  temples  in  Egypt, 
in  which,  a  thousand  years  or  more  before  the  Christian  era, 

*  Prinoiples  of  Geology,  7th  ed.,  p.  637, 1847 ;  see  alio  9th  ed.,  p.  660. 
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''the  Kegro  and  Caucasian  physiognomies  were  portrayed 
as  faithfully,  and  in  as  strong  contrast,  as  if  the  likenesses  of 
these  races  had  heen  taken  yesterday."  In  relation  to  the 
same  subject,  I  dwelt  on  the  slight  modification  which  the 
Kegro  has  undergone,  after  having  been  transported  from 
the  tropics  and  settled  for  more  than  two  centuries  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  Yirgipia.  I  therefore  concluded  that, 
''  if  the  various  races  were  all  descended  from  a  single  pair,  we 
must  allow  for  a  vast  series  of  antecedent  ages,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  long-continued  influence  of  external  circum- 
stances gave  rise  to  peculiarities  increased  in  many  successive 
generations,  and  at  length  fixed  by  hereditary  transmission.'^ 

So  long  as  physiologists  continued  to  believe  that  man  had 
not  existed  on  the  earth  above  six  thousand  years,  they 
might,  with  good  reason,  withhold  their  assent  from  the 
doctrine  of  a  unity  of  origin  of  so  many  distinct  races ;  but 
the  difficulty  becomes  less  and  less,  exactly  in  proportion  as 
we  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  lapse  of  time  during  which  dif- 
ferent communities  may  have  spread  slowly,  and  become 
isolated,  each  exposed  for  ages  to  a  peculiar  set  of  conditions, 
whether  of  temperature,  or  food,  or  danger,  or  ways  of  living. 
The  law  of  the  geometrical  rate  of  the  increase  of  population 
which  causes  it  always  to  press  hard  on  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, would  insure  the  migration,  in  various  directions,  of  off- 
shoots from  the  society  first  formed  abandoning  the  area  where 
they  had  multiplied.  But  when  they  had  gradually  penetrated 
to  remote  regions  by  land  or  water, — drifted  sometimes  by 
storms  and  curreuts  in  canoes  to  an  unknown  shore, — ^barriers 
of  mountains,  deserts,  or  seas,  which  oppose  no  obstacle  to 
mutual  intercourse  between  civilized  nations,  would  insure  the 
complete  isolation  for  tens  or  thousands  of  centuries  of  tribes 
in  a  primitive  state  of  barbarism. 

Some  modem  ethnologists,  in  accordance  with  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  have  assumed  that  men  at  first  fed  on  the 
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IruitB  of  the  earth,  before  even  a  stone  implement  or  the 
simplest  form  of  canoe  had  been  invented.  They  may,  it  is 
said;  have  begun  their  career  in  some  fertile  island  in  the 
tropics,  where  the  warmth  of  the  air  was  snch  that  no 
clothing  was  needed,  and  where  there  were  no  wild  beasts  to 
endanger  their  safety.  But  as  soon  as  their  numbers  in- 
creased, they  would  be  forced  to  migrate  into  regions  less 
secure  and  blessed  with  a  less  genial  climate.  Contests  would 
soon  arise  for  the  possession  of  the  most  fertile  lands,  where 
game  or  pasture  abounded,  and  their  energies  and  inventive 
powers  would  be  called  forth,  so  that,  at  length,  they  would 
make  progress  in  the  arts. 

But  as  ethnologists  have  &iled,  as  yet,  to  trace  back  the 
history  of  any  one  race  to  the  area  where  it  originated,  some 
zoologists  of  eminence  have  declared  their  belief  that  the 
different  races,  whether  they  be  three,  five,  twenty,  or  a  much 
greater  number  (for  on  this  point  there  is  an  endless  diver- 
sity of  opinion'*'),  have  all  been  primordial  creations,  having 
from  the  first  been  stamped  with  the  characteristic  features, 
mental  and  bodily,  by  which  they  are  now  distinguished, 
except  where  intermarriage  has  given  rise  to  mixed  or  hy- 
brid races.  Were  we  to  admit,  say  they,  a  unity  of  origin  of 
such  strongly  marked  varieties  as  the  Negro  and  European, 
differing  as  they  do  in  color  and  bodily  constitution,  each 
fitted  for  distinct  climates,  and  exhibiting  some  marked 
peculiarities  in  their  osteological,  and  even  in  some  details 
of  cranial  and  cerebral,  conformation,  as  well  as  in  their 
average  intellectual  endowments  (see  above,  p.  91), — ^if,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  these  attributes  have  been  faithfully 
banded  down  unaltered  for  hundreds  of  generations,  we 
are  to  believe  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  have  all 
diverged  from  one  common  stock,  how  shall  we  resist  the 

*  See  TransactioiiB  of  Ethnological  Society,  yoL  L    1861. 
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argaments  of  the  tranefmntationist,  who  contends  that  all 
closely  allied  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  in  like 
manner  sprang  from  a  common  parentage,  alheit  that  for 
the  last  three  or  four  thousand  years  they  may  have  heen 
persistent  in  character?  Where  are  we  to  stop,  unless  we 
make  our  stand  at  once  on  the  independent  creation  of  those 
distinct  human  races,  the  history  of  which  is  hotter  known 
to  ofi  than  that  of  any  of  the  inferior  animals  7 

So  long  as  Geok>gy  had  not  lifted  np  a  part  of  the  veil 
which  formerly  concealed  from  the  naturalist  the  history  of 
the  changes  which  the  animate  creation  had  undergone  in 
times  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Eecent  period,  it  waa 
easy  to  treat  these  questions  as  too  transcendental,  or  as 
lying  too  far  beyond  the  domain  of  positive  science,  to 
require,  serious  discussion.  But  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
restrain  curiosity  from  attempting  to  pry  into  the  relations 
which  connect  the  present  state  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds,  as  well  as  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  with  the 
state  of  the  fauna  and  flora  which  immediately  preceded. 

In  the  very  outset  of  the  inquiry,  we  are  met  with  the 
difficulty  of  defining  what  we  mean  by  the  terms  '' species"  and 
''race;"  and  the  surprise  of  the  unlearned  is  usually  great, 
when  they  discover  how  wide  is  the  diflterence  of  opinion  now 
prevailing  as  to  the  significance  of  words  in  such  familiar 
use.  But,  in  truth,  we  can  come  to  no  agreement  as  to  such 
definitions,  unless  we  have  previously  made  up  our  minds  on 
some  of  the  most  momentous  of  all  the  enigmas  with  which 
the  human  intellect  ever  attempted  to  grapple. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  I  gave  an  analysis  in  the  first 
edition  of  my  "Principles  of  Geology*'  (vol.  ii.  1832)  of  the 
views  which  had  been  put  forth  by  Lamarck,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  on  this  subject.  In  that  interval 
the  progress  made  in  zoology  and  botany,  both  in  aug- 
menting the  number  of  known  animals  and  plants,  and  in 
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Btndying  their  physiology  and  geographical  distribution,  and, 
above  all,  in  examining  and  describing  fossil  species,  is  so 
vast,  that  the  additions  made  to  our  knowledge  probably 
exceed  all  that  was  previously  known;  and  what  Lamarck 
then  foretold  has  come  to  pass;  the  more  new  forms  have 
been  multiplied,  the  less  are  we  able  to  decide  what  we  mean 
by  a  variety,  and  what  by  a  species.  In  fact,  zoologists  and 
botanists  are  not  only  more  at  a  loss  than  ever  how  to  define 
a  species,  but  even  to  determine  whether  it  has  any  real 
existence  in  nature,  or  is  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  human 
intellect,  some  contending  that  it  is  constant  within  certain 
narrow  and  impassable  limits  of  variability,  others  that  it  is 
capable  of  indefinite  and  endless  modification. 

Before  I  attempt  to  explain  a  great  step  which  has  recently 
been  made  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  fellow-laborers  in  this 
field  of  inquiry,  I  think  it  useful  to  recapitulate  in  this  place 
some  of  the  leading  features  of  Lamarck's  system,  without 
attempting  to  adjust  the  claims  of  some  of  his  contemporaries 
(Geoffrey  St.  Kilaire  in  particular)  to  share  in  the  credit  of 
some  of  his  original  speculations. 

From  the  time  of  LinnsBus  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  it  seemed  a  sufficient  definition  of  the  term 
species  to  say,  that  <^a  species  consisted  of  individuals  all 
resembling  each  other,  and  reproducing  their  like  by  genera- 
tion." But  Lamarck,  after  having  first  studied  botany  with 
success,  had  then  turned  his  attention  to  conchology,  and  soon 
became  aware  that  in  the  newer  (or  tertiary)  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust  there  were  a  multitude  of  fossil  species  of  shells, 
some  of  them  identical  with  living  ones,  others  simply  varie- 
ties of  the  living,  and  which,  as  such,  were  entitled  to  be 
designated,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  classification, 
by  the  same  names.  He  also  observed  that  other  shells 
were  so  nearly  allied  to  living  forms,  that  it  was  difficult  not 
to  suspect  that  they  had  been  connected  by  a  common  bond 
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of  descent.  He  therefore  proposed  that  the  element  of  time 
ahould  enter  into  the  definition  of  a  species,  and  that  it 
should  run  thus : — "  A  species  consists  of  individuals  all  re- 
sembling each  other,  and  reproducing  their  like  by  genera- 
tion, so  long  as  the  surrounding  conditions  do  not  undergo 
changes  sufficient  to  cause  their  habits^  characters^  and  forms 
to  vary"  He  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the 
animals  and  plants  now  existing  were  primordial  creations, 
but  were  all  derived  from  pre-existing  forms,  which,  ailer 
they  may  have  gone  on  for  indefinite  ages  reproducing  their 
like,  had,  at  length,  by  the  influence  of  alterations  in  climate 
and  in  the  animate  world,  been  made  to  vary  gradually,  and 
adapt  themselves  to  new  circumstances,  some  of  them  de- 
viating, in  the  course  of  ages,  so  far  from  their  original  type 
as  to  have  claims  to  be  regarded  as  new  species. 

In  support  of  these  views,  he  referred  to  wild  and  culti- 
vated plants,  and  to  wild  and  domesticated  animals,  pointing 
out  how  their  color,  form,  structure,  physiological  attributes, 
and  even  instincts,  were  gradually  modified  by  exposui^e  to 
new  soils  and  climates,  new  enemies,  modes  of  subsistence, 
and  kinds  of  food. 

Nor  did  he  omit  to  notice  that  the  newly  acquired  peculi- 
arities may  be  inherited  by  the  offspring  for  an  indefinite 
series  of  generations,  whether  they  be  brought  about  natu- 
rally,— as  when  a  species,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  its  geo- 
graphical range,  comes  into  competition  with  new  antagonists 
and  is  subjected  to  new  physical  conditions;  or  artificially, — 
as  when,  by  the  act  of  the  breeder  or  horticulturist,  peculiar 
varieties  of  form  or  disposition  are  selected. 

But  Lamarck  taught  not  only  that  species  had  .been  con- 
stantly undergoing  changes  from  one  geological  period  to 
another,  but  that  there  also  had  been  a  progressive  advance 
of  the  organic  world  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times, 
from  beings  of  the  simplest  to  those  of  more  and  more  com- 
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plex  stractnre,  and  from  the  lowest  instincts  up  to  the  highest, 
and,  finally,  from  brute  intelligence  to  the  reasoning  powers 
of  Man.  The  improvement  in  the  grade  of  being  had  been 
slow  and  continuous,  and  the  human  race  itself  was  at  length 
evolved  out  of  the  most  highly  organized  and  endowed  of  the 
inferior  mammalia. 

In  order  to  explain  how,  after  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  so 
many  of  the  lowest  grades,  of  animal  or  plant,  still  abounded, 
he  imagined  that  the  germs  or  rudiments  of  living  things, 
which  he  called  monads,  were  continually  coming  into  the 
world,  and  that  there  were  different  kinds  of  these  monads  for 
each  primary  division  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
This  last  hypothesis  does  not  seem  essentially  different  from 
the  old  doctrine  of  equivocal  or  spontaneous  generation ;  it 
is  wholly  unsupported  by  any  modem  experiments  or  observa- 
tion, and  therefore  affords  us  no  aid  whatever  in  speculating 
on  the  commencement  of  vital  phenomena  on  the  earth. 

Some  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  appearance  of  new 
varieties  were  clearly  pointed  out  by  Lamarck.  He  re- 
marked, for  example,  that  as  the  muscles  of  the  arm  become 
strengthened  by  exercise  or  enfeebled  by  disuse,  some  organs 
may  in  this  way,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  entirely 
obsolete,  and  others  previously  weak  become  strong  and 
play  a  new  or  more  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  a 
species.  And  so  with  instincts,  where  animals  experience 
new  dangers  they  become  more  cautious  and  cunning,  and 
transmit  these  acquired  faculties  to  their  posterity.  But,  not 
satisfied  with  such  legitimate  speculations,  the  French  philo* 
BOpher  conceived  that  by  repeated  acts  of  volition  animals 
might  acquire  new  organs  and  attributes,  and  that  in  plants, 
which  could  not  exert  a  will  of  their  own,  certain  subtle 
fluids  or  organizing  forces  might  operate  so  as  to  work  out 
analogous  effects. 

After  commenting  on  these  purely  imaginary  caoseSi  I 

2C 
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pointed  out  in  1832,  as  the  two  great  flaws  in  Lamarck's 
attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  species,  first,  that  he  had 
failed  to  adduce  a  single  instance  of  the  initiation  of  a  new 
organ  in  any  species  of  animal  or  plant ;  and  secondly,  that 
variation,  whether  taking  place  in  the  coarse  of  nature  or 
assisted  artificially  hy  the  breeder  and  horticulturist,  had 
never  yet  gone  so  &r  as  to  produce  two  races  sufficiently 
remote  from  each  other  in  physiological  constitution  as  to  be 
sterile  when  intermarried,  or,  if  fertile,  only  capable  of  pro- 
ducing sterile  hybrids,  &c.* 

To  this  objection  Lamarck  would,  no  doubt,  have  answered 
that  there  had  not  been  time  for  bringing  about  so  great  an 
amount  of  variation ;  for  when  Guvier  and  some  other  of  bis 
contemporaries  appealed  to  the  embalmed  animals  and  plants 
taken  from  Egyptian  tombs,  some  of  them  3000  years  old, 
which  had  not  experienced  in  that  long  period  the  slightest 
modification  in  their  specific  characters,  he  replied  that  the 
dimate  and  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  had  not  varied  in  the 
interval,  and  that  there  was  therefore  no  reason  for  expecting 
that  we  should  be  able  to  detect  any  change  in  the  fiftuna  and 
flora.  <'  But  if/'  he  went  on  to  say,  <^  the  physical  geography, 
temperature,  and  other  conditions  of  life,  had  been  altered  in 
Egypt  as  much  as  we  know  from  geology  has  happened  in 
other  regions,  some  of  the  same  animals  and  plants  would 
have  deviated  so  far  from  their  pristine  types  as  to  be 
thought  entitled  to  take  rank  as  new  and  distinct  species/' 

Although  I  cited  this  answer  of  Lamarck,  in  my  account 
of  his  theory,f  I  did  not,  at  the  time,  fully  appreciate  the 
deep  conviction  which  it  displays  of  the  slow  manner  in 
which  geological  changes  have  taken  place,  and  the  insigni* 
flcance  of  thirty  or  forty  centuries  in  the  history  of  a  species, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when  very  narrow  views  were 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  lit  ed.,  yoL  IL  eh.  iL 
t  Ibid.,  p.  687.    1832. 
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entertained  of  the  extent  of  past  time  by  most  of  the  ablest 
geologists,  and  when  great  revolutions  of  the  earth's  erust, 
and  its  inhabitants,  were  generally  attributed  to  sudden  and 
violent  catastrophes. 

While,  in  1832,  I  argued  against  Lamarck's  doctrine  of  the 
gradual  transmutation  of  one  species  into  another,  I  agreed 
with  him  in  believing  that  the  system  of  changes  now  in 
progress  in  the  organic  world  would  afford,  when  fully  under- 
stood, a  complete  key  to  the  interpretation  of  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  living  creation  in  past  ages.  I  contended  against 
the  doctrine,  then  very  popular,  of  the  sudden  destruction  of 
vast  multitudes  of  species,  and  the  abrupt  ushering  into  the 
world  of  new  batches  of  plants  and  animals. 

I  endeavored  to  sketch  out  (and  it  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  accomplish  such  a  task)  the  laws 
which  govern  the  extinction  of  species,  with  a  view  of  show- 
ing that  the  slow  but  ceaseless  variations  now  in  progress 
in  physical  geography,  together  with  the  migration  of  plants 
and  animals  into  new  regions,  must,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
give  rise  to  the  occasional  loss  of  some  of  them,  and  eventually 
cause  an  entire  fauna  and  flora  to  die  out ;  also,  that  we  must 
infer,  from  geological  data,  that  the  places  thus  left*  vacant 
from  time  to  time  are  filled  up  without  delay  by  new  forms, 
adapted  to  new  conditions,  sometimes  by  immigration  from 
adjoining  provinces,  sometimes  by  new  creations.  Among 
the  many  causes  of  extinction  enumerated  by  me,  were  the 
power  of  hostile  species,  diminution  of  food,  mutations  in 
climate,  the  conversion  of  land  into  sea,  and  of  sea  into  land, 
&c.  I  firmly  opposed  Brocchi's  hypothesis,  of  a  decline  in 
the  vital  energy  of  each  species;*  maintaining  that  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  reproductive  powers  of 
thd   last   surviving   representatives  of  a  species  were  as 

•  Principles  of  Geology,  1st  ed*  oh.  viiL  voL  iL ;  Mid  9th  ed.  p.  Ml 
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vigorous  as  those  of  their  predecessors,  and  that  they  were 
as  capahle,  under  favorable  circumstances;  of  repeopling  the 
earth  with  their  kind.  The  manner  in  which  some  species 
are  now  becoming  scarce  and  dying  out,  one  after  the  other, 
appeared  to  me  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  the  fixity  of  the 
specific  character,  showing  a  want  of  pliancy  and  capability 
of  varying,  which  insured  their  annihilation  whenever  changes 
adverse  to  their  well-being  occurred ;  time  not  being  allowed 
for  such  a  transformation  as  might  be  conceived  capable  of 
adapting  them  to  the  new  circumstances,  and  of  converting 
them  into  what  naturalists  would  call  new  species.* 

But,  while  rejecting  transmutation,  I  was  equally  opposed 
to  the  popular  theory  that  the  creative  power  had  diminished 
in  energy,  or  that  it  had  been  in  abeyance  ever  since  man  had 
entered  upon  the  scene.  That  a  renovating  force,  which  had 
been  in  full  operation  for  millions  of  years,  should  cease  to 
act  while  the  causes  of  extinction  were  still  in  full  activity,  or 
even  intensified  by  the  accession  of  man's  destroying  power, 
seemed  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  The  only 
point  on  which  I  doubted  was,  whether  the  force  might  not 
be  intermittent,  instead  of  being,  as  Lamarck  supposed,  in 
ceaseless  operation.  Might  not  the  births  of  new  species, 
like  the  deaths  of  old  ones,  be  sudden  ?  Might  they  not  still 
escape  our  observation  ?  If  the  coming  in  of  one  new.speoies, 
and  the  loss  of  one  other  which  had  endured  for  ages,  should 
take  place  annually,  still,  assuming  that  there  are  a  million 
of  animals  and  plants  living  on  the  globe,  it  would  require, 
I  observed,  a  million  of  years  to  bring  about  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  fauna  and  flora.  In  that  case,  I  imagined 
that,  although  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  form  might  be 
as  abrupt  as  the  disappearance  of  an  old  one,  yet  naturalists 
might  never  yet  have  witnessed  the  first  entrance  on  the  stage 

*  Lawt  of  ExtinctioBy  Priooiples  of      xi.  inolasiTO ;  and  9th  ecU  oh« 
Q^Qlogy,  Isl  ed.  18SS,  roL  a  ohsp.  t.  to      to  zliL  inoloiiyo.    1868. 
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of  a  large  and  conspicuoas  animal  or  plant,  and  as  to  the 
smaller  kinds,  many  of  them  may  he  conceived  to  have  stolen, 
in  unseen,  and  to  have  spread  gradually  over  a  wide  area, 
like  species  migrating  into  new  provinces.'*' 

It  may  now  he  useful  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  very 
different  reception  which  the  twin  branches  of  Lamarck's 
development  theory,  namely,  progression  and  transmutation, 
have  met  with,  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  one,  and  the  great  unpopularity  of  the  other. 
We  usually  test  the  value  of  a  scientific  hypothesis  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  phenomena  of  which  it  offers  a 
fair  or  plausible  explanation.  If  transmutation,  when  thus 
tested,  has  decidedly  the  advantage  ove>  progreamon,  and  yet 
is  comparatively  in  disfavor,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that 
its  reception  is  retarded  not  so  much  by  its  own  inherent 
demerits  as  by  some  apprehended  consequences  which  it  is 
supposed  to  involve,  and  which  run  counter  to  our  precon- 
ceived opinions. 

Theory  of  Progression, 

In  treating  of  this  question,  I  shall  begin  with  the  doctrine 
of  progression,  a  concise  statement  of  which,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  animal  kingdom,  was  thus  given  twelve  years 
ago  by  Fl*ofessor  Sedgwick,  in  the  preface  to  his  Discourse 
on  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

"  There  are  traces,"  he  says, "  among  the  old  deposits  of  the 
earth  of  an  organic  progression  among  the  successive  forms  of 
life.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  absence  of  mammalia  in  the 
older  and  their  very  rare  appearance  in  the  newer  secondary 
groups;  in  the  diffusion  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  (fre- 
quently of  unknown  genera)  in  the  older  tertiary  system, 
and  in  their  great  abundance  (and  frequently  of  known 

•  Prinolplei  of  Qeology,  1st  ed.  1832,  toL  iL  oh.  xt.;  and  Sth  ed.  p  706. 
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genera)  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  same  series;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  recent  appearance  of  Man  on  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

'^  This  historical  development/'  continues  the  same  author, 
''of  the  forms  and  functions  of  organic  life  during  successive 
epochs,  seems  to  mark  a  gradual  evolution  of  creative  pQHer, 
manifested  by  a  gradual  ascent  towards  ^  highj£j^rpe_of 
being.'^  ''  But  the  elevation  of  the  fauna  of  successive  periods 
was  not  made  by  transmutation,  but  by  creative  additions;  and 
it  is  by  watching  these  additions  that  we  get  some  insight  into 
Nature's  true  historical  progress,  and  learn  that  there  was  a 
time  when  Cephalopoda  were  the  highest  types  of  animal  life, 
the  primates  of  this  world  \  that  Fishes  next  took  the  lead, 
then  Eeptiles ;  and  that  during  the  secondary  period  they  were 
anatomically  raised  far  above  any  forms  of  the  reptile  class 
now  living  in  the  world.  Mammals  were  added  next,  until 
Nature  became  what  she  now  is,  by  the  addition  of  Man."* 

Although  in  the  half-century  which  has  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  Lamarck  and  the  publication  of  the  above  summary, 
new  discoveries  have  caused  geologists  to  assign  a  higher  an- 
tiquity both  to  Man  and  the  oldest  fossil  mammalia,  fish,  and 
reptiles  than  formerly,  yet  the  generalization,  as  laid  down 
by  the  Woodwardian  Professor,  still  holds  good  in  all  essential 
particulars. 

The  progressive  theory  was  propounded  in  the  following 
terms  by  the  late  Hugh  Millor  in  his  ^<  Footprints  of  the 
Creator." 

<<  It  is  of  itself  an  extraordinary  fact,  without  reference  to 
other  considerations,  that  the  order  adopted  by  Cuvier  in  his 
<  Animal  Kingdom,'  as  that  in  which  the  four  great  classes  of 
vertebrate  animals,  when  marshalled  according  to  their  rank 
and  standing,  naturally  range,  should  be  also  that  in  which 
they  occur  in  order  of  time.     The  brain,  which  bears  an 

*  Professor  Sedgwick's  Disooarse  on  bridge,  Prefaoe  to  (th  ad.  pp.  zIit- 
the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cam-      olir.  ooztL    1850. 
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average  proportion  to  the  Bpinal  cord  of  not  more  than  two 
to  one,  comes  first, — it  is  the  hrain  of  the  fijh ;  that  which 
bears  to  the  spinal  cord  an  average  proportion  of  two-and-a- 
half  to  one  succeeded  it, — ^it  is  the  brain  of  the  reptile;  then 
came  the  brain  averagiifg  as  three  to  one, — it  is  that  of  the 
bird.  Next  in  succession  came  the  brain  that  averages  as 
four  to  one, — it  is  that  of  the  animal ;  and  last  of  all  there 
appeared  a  brain  that  averages  as  twenty-three^  to  one, — 
reasoning,  calculating  Man  had  come  upon  the  scene/'"^ 

M.  Agassiz,  in  his  Essay  on  Classification,  has  devoted  a 
chapter  to  the  *' Parallelism  between  the  Geological  Succession 
of  Animals  and  Plants  and  their  present  relative  Standing;" 
in  which  he  has  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that,  within  the 
limits  of  the  orders  of  each  great  class,  there  is  a  coincidoinee 
between  their  relative  rank  in  organization  and  the  order  of 
succession  of  their  representatives  in  time.f 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  Pakeontolpgy,  has  advanced  similar 
views,  and  has  remarked,  in  regard  to  the  vertebrata,  that 
there  is  much  positive  as  well  as  negative  evidence  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  an  advance  in  the  scal^  of  being,  from 
ancient  to  more  modem  geological  periods.  We  observe,  for 
example,  in  the  triassic,  oolitic,  and  cretaceous  strata,  not 
only  an  absence  of  placental  mammalia,  but  the  presence  of 
innumerable  reptiles,  some  of  lai-ge  size,  terrestrial  and  aqua- 
tic, herbivorous  and  predaceous,  fitted  to  perform  the  func- 
tions now  discharged  by  the  mammalia. 

The  late  Professor  Bronn,  of  Heidelberg,  after  passing  in 
review  more  than  24,000  fossil  animals  and  plants,  which  he 
had  classified  and  referred  each  to  their  geological  position 
in  his  '<  Index  Palssontologicus,"  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  the  coarse  of  time,  there  had  been  introduced  into  the 

•  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  p.  283.      of  United  States,  Part  L—Eisay  on 
Bdinborgh,  1849.  ClassifioatioD,  p.  109. 
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earth  more  and  more  highly  organized  types  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life ;  the  modern  species  being,  on  the  whole,  more 
specialized,  i.e.  having  separate  organs,  or  parts  of  the  body, 
to  perform  different  functions,  which,  in  the  earlier  periods 
and  in  beings  of  simpler  structure,*  were  discharged  in  com* 
mon  by  a  single  part  or  organ. 

Professor  Adolphe  Brongniart,  in  an  essay  published  in 
1849,  on  the  botanical  classification  and  geological  distribu- 
tion of  the  genera  of  fossil  plants,'*'  arrives  at  similar  results 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  vegetable  world  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  present.  He  does  not  pretend  to  trace  an 
exact  historical  series  from  the  sea-weed  to  the  fern,  or  from 
the  fern  again  to  the  conifers  and  cycads,  and  lastly,  from  those 
families  to  the  palms  and  oaks,  but  he,  nevertheless,  points 
out  that  the  cryptogamic  forms,  especiaUy  the  acrogens,  pre- 
dominate among  the  fossils  of  the  primary  formations,  the 
carboniferous  especially,  while  the  gymnosperms  or  coniferous 
and  cycadeous  plants  abound  in  all  the  strata,  from  the  Trias 
to  the  Wealden  inclusive ;  and,  lastly,  the  more  highly  deve- 
loped angiosperms,  both  monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledon- 
ous, do  not  become  abundant  until  the  tertiary  period.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  he  justly  observes,  that  the  angio- 
spermous  exogens,  which  comprise  four-fifths  of  living  plants, 
— ^a  division  to  which  all  our  native  European  trees,  except  the 
ConiferaB,  belong,  and  which  embrace  all  the  Composite,  Legu* 
minoBSB,  XTmbelliferffi,  Cruciferse,  Heaths,  and  so  many  other 
families, — ^are  wholly  unrepresented  by  any  fossils  hitherto 
discovered  in  the  primary  and  secondary  formations  from  the 
Silurian  to  the  oolitic  inclusive.  It  is  not  till  we  arrive  at  the 
cretaceous  period  that  they  begin  to  appear,  sparingly  at  first, 
and  only  playing  a  conspicuous  part,  together  with  the  palms 
and  other  endogens,  in  the  tertiary  epoch. 

*  Tableau   des  Genres  de  V^g^taiiz   fossUeB,  Ao.    Diotionnaire    UiiiT«nel 
d'HiBtoire  NatoreUe.    Paru,  1849. 
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When  commenting  on  the  eagerness  with  which  the  doc- 
trine of  progression  was  embraced  from  the  close  of  the  last 
century  to  the  time  when  I  first  attempted,  in  1830,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  prevailing  theories  in  geology,  I  observed 
that  far  too  mnch  reliance  was  commonly  placed  on  the  re- 
ceived dates  of  the  first  appearances  of  certain  orders  or  classes 
of  animals  or  plants,  such  dates  being  determined  by  the  age 
of  the  stratum  in  which  we  then  happened  to  have  discovered 
the  earliest  memorials  of  such  types.  At  that  time  (1830)  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  Man  had  not  coexisted  with  the 
mammoth  and  other  extinct  mammalia,  yet  now  that  we  have 
traced  back  the  signs  of  his  existence  to  the  Post-pliocene 
era,  and  may  anticipate  the  finding  of  his  remains  on  some 
future  day  in  the  Pliocene  period,  the  theory  of  progression 
is  not  shaken;  for  we  cannot  expect  to  meet  with  human 
bones  in  the  Miocene  formations,  where  all  the  species  and 
nearly  all  the  genera  of  mammalia  belong  to  types  widely 
differing  from  those  now  living;  and  had  some  other  rational 
being,  representing  Man,  then  flourished,  some  signs  of  his 
existence  could  hardly  have  escaped  unnoticed,  in  the  shape 
of  implements  of  stone  or  metal,  more  frequent  and  more 
durable  than  the  osseoas  remains  of  any  of  the  mammalia. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  was  one  of  the  canons 
of  the  popular  geological  creed,  that  the  first  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds  which  had  inhabited  this  planet  were  those 
derived  from  the  Eocene  gypsum  of  Montmartre  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  almost  all  of  which  Cuvier  had  shown  to 
belong  to  extinct  genera.  This  dogma  continued  in  force  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  spite  of  the  discovery 
in  1818  of  a  marsupial  quadruped  in  the  Stonesfield  strata,  a 
member  of  the  lower  oolite,  near  Oxford.  Some  disputed 
the  authority  of  Cuvier  himself,  as  to  the  mammalian  cha- 
racter of  the  fossil;  others,  the  accuracy  of  those  who  had 
assigned  to  it  so  ancient  a  place  in  the  chronological  seriei 
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of  rocks.  In  18S2  I  pointed  out  that  the  oocnrrence  of  this 
single  fossil  in  the  oolite  was  ''  fatal  to  the  theory  of  snccess- 
ive  development,"  as  then  propoanded>  Since  that  period 
great  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ez» 
istence  of  land  quadrupeds  in  the  olden  times.  We  have  ascer- 
tained that,  in  Eocene  strata  older  than  the  gypsum  of  Paris, 
no  less  than  four  distinct  sets  of  placental  mammalia  have 
flourished ;  namely,  first,  those  of  the  Headon  series  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  from  which  fourteen  species  have  been  pro- 
cured; secondly,  those  of  the  antecedent  Bagshot  and  Brackles- 
ham  beds,  which  have  yielded,  together  with  the  contemr 
poraneous  ^^calcaire  grossier"  of  Paris,  twenty  species; 
thirdly,  the  still  older  beds  of  Kyson,  near  Ipswich,  and  those 
of  Heme  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  which  seven 
species  have  been  found;  and  fourthly,  the  plastic  clay  or 
lignite  formation,  which  has  supplied  ten  Bpecie8.f 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  we  should  already  have  traced 
back  the  evidence  of  this  class  of  fossils  much  farther,  had 
not  our  inquiries  been  arrested,  first,  by  the  vast  gap  between 
the  tertiary  and  secondary  formations,  and  then  by  the  marine 
nature  of  the  cretaceous  rocks. 

The  mammalia  next  in  antiquity,  of  which  we  have  any 
cognizance,  are  those  of  the  upper  oolite  of  Purbeok,  dis- 
covered between  the  years  1854  and  1857,  and  comprising  no 
less  than  fourteen  species,  referable  to  eight  or  nine  genera; 
one  of  them,  Plagiaulax,  considered  by  Dr.  Falconer  to  have 
been  a  herbivorous  marsupial.  The  whole  assemblage  appear, 
from  the  joint  observations  of  Professor  Owen  and  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, to  indicate  a  low  grade  of  quadruped,  probably  of  the 
marsupial  type.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  diminutive, 
the  two  largest  not  much  exceeding  our  common  hedgehog 
and  polecat  in  size. 

*  Frinoiples  of  Geology,  2d  ed.,  L  f  LyelFs  Supplement  to  6th  ed«  <tf 

178.  Elements.    186?. 
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Next  anterior  in  age  are  the  mammalia  of  the  Lower  Oolite 
of  Stonesfield,  of  which  foar  species  are  known^  also  very 
small,  and  probably  marsupial,  with  one  exception,  the 
Stereognathus  ooliticus^  which,  according  to  Professor  Owen's 
conjecture,  may  have  been  a  hoofed  quadruped  and  pla- 
cental, though,  as  we  have  only  half  of  the  lower  jaw  with 
teeth,  and  the  molars  are  unlike  any  living  type,  such  an 
opinion  is,  of  course,  hazarded  with  due  caution. 

Still  older  than  the  above  are  some  fossil  quadrupeds  of 
small  size,  found  in  the  Upper  Trias  of  Stuttgart  in  Ger- 
many, and  more  lately  by  Mr.  G.  Moore  in  beds  of  corre- 
sponding age  near  Bristol,  which  are  also  of  a  very  low  grade, 
like  the  living  myrmecobius  of  Australia.  Beyond  this  limit 
our  knowledge  of  the  highest  class  of  vertebrata  does  not  as  yet 
extend  into  the  past,  but  the  frequent  shifting  back  of  the  old 
iand-markS;  nearly  all  of  them  once  supposed  in  their  turn  to 
indicate  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds  on  this  planet,  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  us 
not  to  consider  the  goal  at  present  reached  by  pals^ntology 
as  one  beyond  which  they  who  come  after  us  are  never 
destined  to  pass. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  truly  said,  in  favor  of  pro- 
gression, that,  after  all  these  discoveries,  the  doctrine  is  not 
gainsaid,  for  the  less  advanced  marsupials  precede  the  more 
perfect  placental  mammalia  in  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance on  the  earth. 

K  the  three  localities  where  the  most  ancient  mammalia 
have  been  found — Purbeck,  Stonesfield,  and  Stuttgart — had 
belonged  all  of  them  to  formations  of  the  same  age,  we 
might  well  have  imagined  so  limited  an  area  to  have  been 
peopled  exclusively  with  pouched  quadrupeds,  just  as  Aus- 
tralia now  is,  while  other  parts  of  the  globe  were  inhabited 
by  plaeentals;  for  Australia  now  supports  one  hundred  and 
sixty  species  of  marsupials,  while  the  rest  of  the  continents 
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and  islands  are  tenanted  hy  about  seventeen  hundred  species 
of  mammalia,  of  which  only  forty-^ix  are  marsupial,  namely, 
the  opossums  of  ^orth  and  South  America.  But  the  great 
difference  of  age  of  the  strata  in  each  of  these  three  localities 
seems  to  indicate  the  predominance  throughout  a  vast  lapse 
of  time  (from  the  era  of  the  Upper  Trias  to  that  of  the 
Purbeck  beds)  of  a  low  grade  of  quadrupeds;  and  this  per- 
sistency of  similar  generic  and  ordinal  types  in  Europe  while 
the  species  were  changing,  and  while  the  fish,  reptiles,  and 
mollusca  were  undergoing  vast  modifications,  raises  a  strong 
presumption  that  there  was  also  a  vast  extension  in  space  of 
the  same  marsupial  forms  during  that  portion  of  the  secondary 
epoch  which  has  been  termed  'Hhe  age  of  reptiles/' 

As  to  the  class  Beptilia,  some  of  the  orders  which  pre* 
vailed  when  the  secondary  rocks  were  formed  are  confessedly 
much  higher  in  their  organization  than  any  of  the  same 
class  now  living.  If  the  less  perfect  ophidians,  or  snakes, 
which  now  abound  on  the  earth  had  taken  the  lead  in  those 
ancient  days  among  the  land  reptiles,  and  the  Deinosaurians 
had  been  contemporary  with  Man,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  progressionist  would  have  seized  upon  this  fact  with 
unfeigned  satisfaction  as  confirmatory  of  his  views.  Now 
that  the  order  of  succession  is  precisely  reversed,  and  that 
the  age  of  the  Iguanodon  was  long  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Eocene  palsBophis  and  living  boa,  while  the  crocodile  is  in 
our  own  times  the  highest  representative  of  its  class,  a  retro- 
grade  movement  in  this  important  division  of  the  vertebrata 
must  be  admitted.  It  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
power  acquired  by  the  placental  mammalia,  when  they 
became  dominant,  a  power  before  which  the  class  of  verte* 
brata  next  below  them,  as  coming  most  directly  in  com- 
petition with  them,  may,  more  than  any  other,  have  given 
way. 

For  no  less  than  thirty-four  years  it  had  been  a  received 
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axiom  in  palfieontology,  that  reptiles  had  never  existed  before 
the  Permian  or  Magnesian  limestone  period,  when  at  length, 
in  1844,  this  supposed  barrier  was  thrown  down,  and  carbo- 
niferous reptiles,  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  of  several  genera, 
were  brought  to  light;  and  discussions  are  now  going  on  as  to 
whether  some  remains  of  an  enaliosaur  (perhaps  a  large  laby- 
rinthodont)  have  not  been  detected  in  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  whether  certain  sandstones,  near  Elgin  in  Scotland,  con- 
taining the  bones  of  lacertian,  crocodilian,  and  rhynchosaurian 
reptiles,  may  not  be  referable  to  the  "  Old  Red"  or  Devonian 
group. 

Still,  no  traces  of  this  class  have  yet  been  detected  in  rocks 
as  ancient  as  those  in  which  the  oldest  fish  have  been  found. 

As  to  fossil  representatives  of  the  ichthyic  type,  the  most 
ancient  were  not  supposed,  before  1838,  to  be  of  a  date 
anterior  to  the  Coal,  but  they  have  since  been  traced 
back,  first  to  the  Devonian,  and  then  to  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks.  No  remains,  however,  of  them  or  of  any  vertebrate 
animal  have  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Lower  Silurian  strata, 
rich  as  these  are  in  invertebrate  fossils,  nor  in  the  still  older 
primordial  zone  of  Barrande ;  so  that  we  seem  authorized  to 
conclude,  though  not  without  considerable  reserve,  that  the 
vertebrate  type  was  extremely  scarce,  if  not  wholly  wanting, 
in  those  epochs  often  spoken  of  as  "primitive,"  but  which,  if 
the  Development  Theory  be  true,  were  probably  the  last 
of  a  long  series  of  antecedent  ages  in  which  living  beings 
flourished. 

As  to  the  Mollusca,  which  afford  the  most  unbroken  series  of 
geological  medals,  the  highest  of  that  class,  the  cephalopoda, 
abounded  in  older  Silurian  times,  comprising  several  hundred 
species  of  chambered  univalves.  Had  there  been  strong  pre- 
possessions against  the  progressive  theory,  it  would  probably 
have  been  argued  that  when  these  cephalopods  abounded,  and 
the  siphonated  gasteropods  were  absent,  a  higher  order  of 
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zoophagons  moUasca  discharged  the  fanctions  afterwards  per- 
formed by  an  inferior  order  in  the  secondary,  tertiary,  and 
post-tertiary  seas.  But  I  have  never  seen  this  view  suggested 
as  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  progress,  althoagh  much  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Silurian  brachiopoda,  creatures 
of  a  lower  grade,  formerly  discharged  the  functions  of  the  exist- 
ing lamellibranchiate  bivalves,  which  are  higher  in  the  scale. 

It  is  said  truly  that  the  ammonite,  orthoceras,  and  nautilus 
of  these  ancient  rocks  were  of  the  tetrabranchiate  division, 
and  none  of  them  so  highly  organized  as  the  belemnite  and 
other  dibranchiate  cephalopods  which  afterwards  appeared, 
and  some  of  which  now  flourish  in  our  seas.  Therefore,  we 
may  infer  that  the  simplest  forms  of  the  cephalopoda  took 
precedence  of  the  more  complex  in  time.  But  if  we  embrace 
this  view,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  living  cephalo- 
poda, such  as  the  octopods,  which  are  devoid  of  any  hard 
partS;  whether  external  or  internal,  and  which  could  leave 
behind  them  no  fossil  memorials  of  their  existence ;  so  that 
we  must  make  a  somewhat  arbitrary  assumption,  namely, 
that  at  a  remote  era  no  such  dibranchiata  were  in  being,  in 
order  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  argument  in  favor  of  pro- 
gression. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  in  the  ^'primordial 
zone''  of  Barrande  not  even  the  shell-bearing  tetrabranchiates 
have  yet  been  discovered. 

In  regard  to  plants,  although  the  generalization,  above 
cited,  of  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  (p.  898)  is  probably  true, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  advocates  of  progression  to 
push  the  inferences  deducible  from  known  facts,  in  support  of 
their  favorite  dogma,  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  which  the 
evidence  justifies.  Dr.  Hooker  observes,  in  his  recent  intro- 
ductory essay  on  the  flora  of  Australia,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  a  parallel  between  the  successive  appearances  of 
vegetable  forms  in  time,  and  their  complexity  of  structure  or 
specialization  of  organs  as  represented  by  the  successively 
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higher  groups  in  the  natural  method  of  classification.  He 
also  adds  that  the  earliest  recognizable  cryptogams  are  not 
only  the  highest  now  existing,  but  have  more  highly  dififer- 
entiated  vegetative  organs  than  any  subsequently  appearing, 
and  that  the  dicotyledonous  embryo  and  perfect  exogenous 
woody  with  the  highest  specialized  tissue  known  (the  conifer* 
ous  with  glandular  tissue),  preceded  the  monocotyledonous 
embryo  and  endogenous  wood  in  date  of  appearance  on  the 
globe, — facts  wholly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  progression, 
and  which  can  only  bo  set  aside  on  the  supposition  that  they 
are  fragmentary  evidence  of  a  time  farther  removed  from  the 
origin  of  vegetation  than  from  the  present  day.'*' 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  multiply  objections  to  the 
theory  now  under  consideration;  but  from  this  I  refrain,  as  I 
regard  it  not  only  as  a  useful,  but  rather,  in  the  present  state 
of  science,  as  an  indispensable  hypothesis,  and  one  which, 
though  destined  hereafter  to  undergo  many  and  great  modifi- 
cations, will  never  be  overthrown. 

It  may  be  thought  almost  paradoxical  that  writers  who  are 
most  in  favor  of  transmutation,  (Mr.  C.  Darwin  and  Dr.  J. 
Hooker,  for  example)  are  nevertheless  among  those  who  are 
most  cautious,  and  one  would  say  timid^  in  their  mode  of  es- 
pousing the  doctrine  of  progression ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  most  zealous  advocates  of  progression  are  oftener  than 
not  very  vehement  opponents  of  transmutation.  We  might 
have  anticipated  a  contrary  leaning  on  the  part  of  both ;  for 
to  what  does  the  theory  of  progression  point?  It  supposes 
a  gradual  elevation  in  grade  of  the  vertebrate  type,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  from  the  most  simple  ichthyic  form  to  that 
of  the  placental  mammalia  and  the  coming  upon  the  stage 
last  in  the  order  of  time  of  the  most  anthropomorphous 
mammalia,  followed  by  the  human  race, — this  last  thus  ap- 

*  Flora  of  Australia,  Introdaotory  Euay,  p.  xzL  London,  1859.  Published 
•eparatelj. 
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I  pearing  as  an  integral  part  of  the  same  continnous  series  of 
j  acts  of  development,  one  link  in  the  same  chain,  the  crowning 
operation  as  it  were  of  one  and  the  same  series  of  manifesta- 
tions of  creative  power.  If  the  dangers  apprehended  from 
transmutation  arise  from  the  too  intimate  connection  which 
it  tends  to  establish  between  the  human  and  merely  animal 
natures,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  progressive 
development  of  organization,  instinct,  and  intelligence  might 
have  been  unpopular,  as  likely  to  pioneer  the  way,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  less  favored  doctrine.  But  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  seeming  anomaly  is  this,  that  no  one  can  believe 
in  transmutation  who  is  not  profoundly  convinced  that  all 
we  know  in  paleontology  is  as  nothing  compared  to  what  we 
have  yet  to  leam^  and  they  who  regard  the  record  as  so 
fragmentary,  and  our  acquaintance  with  the  fragments  which 
are  extant  as  so^  rudimentary,  are  apt  to  be  astounded  at 
the  confidence  placed  by  the  progresdonists  in  data  which 
must  be  defective  in  the  extreme.  But  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  the  completeness  of  the  record  and  our  knowledge  of 
it  are  overrated,  in  that  same  degree  are  many  progression- 
ists unconscious  of  the  goal  towards  which  they  are  drifting. 
Their  faith  in  the  fulness  of  the  annals  leads  them  to  regard 
all  breaks  in  the  series  of  organic  existence,  or  in  the  sequence 
of  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  as  proofs  of  original  chasms  and 
leaps  in  the  course  of  nature,  signs  of  the  intermittent  action 
of  the  creational  force,  or  of  catastrophes,  which  devastated 
the  habitable  surface;  and  they  are  therefore  fearless  of  jdis- 
covering  any  continuity  of  plan  (except  that  which  must  have 
existed  in  the  Divine  mind)  which  would  imply  a  material 
connection  between  the  outgoing  organisms  and  the  incoming 
ones. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

OH  THB    ORIGIN    OF    BPECIE8   BT  VARIATION  AND   NATURAL 

SELECTION. 

MS.  DARWIN' 8  THIOBT  Off  THl  OEIQIIf  OF  8PECIBS  BT  HATUBAL 
8BLBCTI0N — MBMOIB  BT  MB.  WALLACB — ^MANNBB  IN  WHICH  TATOBBB 
BACBS  PBEVAIL  IN  THB  8TEU00LB  FOB  XXI8TBNCB — FOBMATION  OF 
VBW  BACES  BT  BBBEDING — HTP0THB8I8  Of  DBPINITB  AND  INDBFINITI 
MODiriABILITT  EQUALLT  ABBITBABT— €OMPBTITION  AND  BXTINCTIOB 
OP  BACES — PBGOBBSSION  NOT  A  NECE8SABT  ACCOMPANIMENT  OV 
TABIATION — DISTINCT  CLA88X8  OV  PHENOMENA  WHICH  NATUBAL 
8BLECTI0N  EXPLAINS — UNITT  OP  TTPE,  BUDIMBNTABT  OBOANS,  GEO- 
OBAPHICAL  DISTBIBUTION,  BELATION  OP  THE  EXTINCT  TO  THB  LIVING 
VAVNA  AND  FLOBA,  AND  MUTUAL  BBLATIONS  OF  SUCCESSIVE  0B0UP8 
OV  VOSBIL  F0BM8 — ^LIGHT  THBOWN  ON  BMBBTOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMEXT 
BT  NATUBAL  SELECTION — ^WHT  LABOB  QENEBA  HAVE  MORE  VABIABLB 
SPECIES  THAN  SMALL  ONES — DB.  HOOKEB  ON  THB  EVIDENCE  AFFOBDED 
BT  THB  VEOETABLB  KINGDOM  IN  FAVOB  OF  OBEATION  BT  VABIATIOX 
— ^STXBNBTBUP  ON  ALTEBNATB  OENEBATION — HOW  FAB  THB  DOOTBINH 
OF  INDEPENDENT  CBEATION  IS  OPPOSED  TO  THE  LAWS  NOW  GOVBBX- 
INO  THB   MIGRATION  OF   SPECIES. 

FOB  many  years  after  the  promnlgation  of  Lamarck's  doo- 
trine  of  progressive  development,  geologists  were  much 
occupied  with  the  question  whether  the  past  changes  in  the 
animate  and  inanimate  world  were  brought  about  by  sudden 
and  paroxysmal  action,  or  gradually  and  continuously,  by' 
causes  differing  neither  in  kind  nor  degree  from  those  now  ia 
operation. 

The  anonymous  author  of  "  The  Vestiges  of  Creation"  pub- 
lished in  1844  a  treatise,  written  in  a  clear  and  attractive 
style,  which  made  the  English  public  familiar  with  the  lead- 
ing views  of  Lamarck  on  transmutation  and  progression^  bat 
brought  no  new  fiicts  or  original  line  of  argument  to  sup- 
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port  those  viewS;  or  to  combat  the  principal  objections  whicli 
the  scientific  world  entertained  against  them. 

No  decided  step  in  this  direction  was  made  nntil  the  pub- 
lication in  1858  of  two  papers,  one  by  Mr.  Darwin  and 
another  by  Mr.  Wallace,  followed  in  1859  by  Mr.  Darwin's 
celebrated  work  on  ''The  Origin  of  Species  by  Meafs  of 
Natural  Selection ;  or,  the  Preservation  of  favored  Baces  in 
the  Struggle  for  Life."  The  author  of  this  treatise  had  for 
twenty  previous  years  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  varia^ 
tion  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  reproduction  were  among  the 
seoondary  causes  always  employed  by  the  Author  of  nature, 
in  the  introduction  from  time  to  time  of  new  species  into  the 
world,  and  he  had  devoted  himself  patiently  to  the  coUectiiig 
of  facts  and  making  of  experiments  in  zoology  and  botany, 
with  a  view  of  testing  the  soundness  of  the  theory  of  trans- 
mutation. Part  of  the  MS.  of  his  projected  work  was  read 
to  Dr.  Hooker  as  early  as  1844,  and  some  of  the  principal 
Insults  were  communicated  to  me  on  several  occasions. 
Dr.  Hooker  and  I  had  repeatedly  urged  him  to  publish 
without  delay,  but  in  vain,  as  he  was  always  unwilling  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  his  investigations;  until  at  length 
Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  who  had  been  engagecf  for  years  in 
collecting  and  studying  the  animals  of  the  East  Indian 
archipelago,  thought  out,  independently  for  himself,  one  of 
the  most  novel  and  important  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theories 
This  he  embodied  in  an  essay  ''  On  the  Tendency  of  Yarieties 
to  depart  indefinitely  from  the  original  Type."  It  was  written 
at  Temate,  in  February,  1858,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Darwin,  wiUi  a 
request  that  it  might  be  shown  to  me  if  thought  sufllciently 
novel  and  interesting.  Dr.  Hooker  and  I  were  of  opinion  that 
it  should  be  immediately  printed,  and  we  sutoeeded  in  per- 
Buading  Mr.  Darwin  to  allow  one  of  the  MS.  chapters  of  his 
^Origin  of  Species^''  entitled  <'0n  the  Tendency  of  Species 
to  form  YarietieSi  and  on  the  Perpetuation  of  Species  and 
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Varieties  by  natural  Means  of  Selection/'  to  appear  at  the 
same  time.* 

By  reference  to  these  memoirs  it  will  be  seen  that  both 
writers  begin  by  applying  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds 
the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  popnlation,  or  its  tendency  to  in 
crease  in  a  geometrical  ratio^  while  food  can  only  be  made  to 
augment  even  locally  in  an  arithmetical  one.  There  being, 
therefore,  no  room  or  means  of  subsistence  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  plants  and  animals  which  are  born  into  the 
world,  a  great  number  must  annually  perish.  Hence  there 
is  a  constant  struggle  for  existence  among  the  individuals 
which  represent  each  species,  and  the  vast  majority  can 


never  reach  the  adult  state,  to  say  nothing  of  the  multitudes 
ot  ova  and  seeds  which  are  never  hatched  or  aiiowea  to 
■germinate.  Of  birds  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  those 
which  die  every  year  equals  the  aggregate  number  by  which 
the  species  to  which  they  respectively  belong  is  on  the  ave- 
rage permanently  represented. 

The  trial  of  strength  which  must  decide  what  individuals 
are  to  survive  and  what  to  succumb,  occurs  in  the  season 
when  the  means  of  subsistence  are  fewest,  or  enemies  most 
numerous,  or  when  the  individuals  are  enfeebled  by  climate 
or  other  causes  -,  and  it  is  then  that  those  varieties  which 
have  any,  even  the  slightest,  advantage  over  others  come  off 
victorious.  They  may  often  owe  their  safety  to  what  would 
Teem  to  a  casual  observer  a  trmtng  aitrerence,  such  as  a  darker 
or  lighter  shade  of  color  rendering  them  less  visible  to  a 
species  which  preys  upon  them,  or  sometimes  to  attributes 
more  obviously  advantageous,  such  as  greater  cunning,  or 
superior  powers  of  flight  or  swiftness  of  foot.  These  peculiar 
qualities  and  faculties,  bodily  and  instinctive,  may  enable  them 
to  outlive  their  less  favored  rivals,  and,  being  transmitted 

*  Sm  Prooeedings  of  Linnnui  Soototy,  1868. 
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by  the  force  of  inheritance  to  their  offspring,  will  constitute 
new  races,  or  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls  "  incipient  species."  If 
one  variety,  being  in  other  respects  just  equal  to  its  com- 
petitors, happens  to  be  more  prolific,  some  of  its  offspring 
will  stand  a  greater  chance  of  being  among  those  which  will 
escape  destruction,  and  their  descendants,  being  in  like 
manner  very  fertile,  will  continue  to  multiply  at  the  expense 
of  all  less  prolific  varieties. 

As  breeders  of  domestic  animals,  when  they  choose  certain 
varieties  in  preference  to  others  to  breed  from,  speak  techni- 
cally of  their  method  as  that  of  *'  selecting,"  llr.  Darwin  calls 
the  combination  of  natural  causes,  which  may  enable  certain 
varieties  of  wild  animals  or  plants  to  prevail  over  others  of 
the  same  species, ''  natural  selection." 

A  breedei  finds  that  a  new  race  of  cattle  with  short  boms 
or  without  horns  may  be  formed,  in  the  course  of  several 
generations,  by  choosing  varieties  having  the  most  stunted 
horns  as  his  stock  from  which  to  breed ;  so  nature,  by  altering, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  the  conditions  of  life,  the  geographical 
features  of  a  country,  its  climate,  the  associated  plants  and 
animals,  and,  consequently,  the  food  and  enemies  of  a  species 
and  its  mode  of  life,  may  be  said,  by  this  means,  to  select 
certain  varieties  best  adapted  for  the  new  state  of  things. 
Such  new  races  may  often  supplant  the  original  type  from 
which  they  have  diverged,  although  that  type  may  have  been 
perpetuated  without  modification  for  countless  anterior  ages 
in  the  same  region,  so  long  as  it  was  in  harmony  with  the 
surrounding  conditions  then  prevailing. 

Lamarck,  when  speculating  on  the  origin  of  the  long  neck 
of  the  giraffe,  imagined  that  quadruped  to  have  stretched 
himself  up  in  order  to  reach  the  boughs  of  lofty  trees,  until 
by  continued  efforts,  and  longing  to  reach  higher,  he  obtained 
an  elongated  neck.  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace  simply 
suppose  that,  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  a  longer-necked  varietyi 
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having  the  advantage  in  this  respect  over  most  of  the  herd, 
as  being  able  to  browse  on  foliage  out  of  their  reach,  survived 
them,  and  transmitted  its  peculiarity  of  cervical  conformation 
to  its  successors. 

By  the  multiplying  of  slight  modifications  in  the  course 
of  thousands  of  generations,  and  by  the  handing  down  of 
the  newly-acquired  peculiarities  by  inheritance,  a  greater  and 
greater  divergence  from  the  original  standard  is  supposed  to 


be  effected,  until  what  may  be  called  a  new  species,  or,  in  a 
greater  lapse  of  time,  a  new  genus,  will  be  the  result. 

Every  naturalist  admits  that  there  is  a  general  tendency  in 
animals  and  plants  to  vary ;  but  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted, 
though  we  have  no  means  of  proving  the  assumption  to  be 
true,  that  there  are  certain  limits  beyond  which  each  species 
cannot  pass  under  any  circumstances  or  in  any  number  of 
generations.  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace  say  that  the 
opposite  hypothesis,  which  assumes  that  every  species  is 
capable  of  varying  indefinitely  from  its  origrinal  tvpe.  is  not 
a  whit  more  arbitrary,  and  has  this  manifest  claim  to  be  pre» 
ferred^  that  it  will  account  for  a  multitude  of  phenomena 
which  the  ordinary  theory  is  incapable  of  explaining. 

We  have  no  right,  they  say,  to  assume,  should  we  find  that 
a  variable  species  can  no  longer  be  made  to  vary  in  a  certain 

« 

direction,  that  it  has  reached  the  utmost  limit  to  which  it 
might,  under  more  favorable  conditions,  or  if  more  time  were 
allowed,  be  made  to  diverge  from  the  parent  type. 

Hybridization  is  not  considered  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  a  cause 
of  new  species,  but  rather  as  tending  to  keep  variation  within 
bounds.  Yarieties  which  are  nearly  allied  cross  readily  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  parent  stock,  and  such  crossing  tends 
to  keep  the  species  true  to  its  type,  while  forms  which  are 
less  nearly  related,  although  they  may  intermarry,  produce 
no  mule  offspring  capable  of  perpetuating  their  kind. 

The  competition  of  races  and  species,  observes  Mr.  Darwin, 
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IS  always  most  severe  between  those  which  are  most  closely 
allied  and  which  fill  nearly  the  same  place  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  Hence,  when  the  conditions  of  existence  are  modi- 
fied, the  original  stock  runs  great  risk  of  being  superseded 
by  some  one  of  its  modified  ofbhoots.  The  new  race  or 
species  may  not  be  absolutely  superior  in  the  sum  of  its 
powers  and  endowments  to  the  parent  stock,  and  may  even  be 
more  simple  in  structure  and  of  a  lower  grade  of  intelligence, 
as  well  as  of  organization,  provided,  on  the  whole,  it  happens 
to  have  some  slight  advantage  over  its  rivals.  Progression^, 
therefore,  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  variation  arid 
natural  selection,  though,  when  a  higher  organization  hap- 
pens  to  be  coincident  with  superior  fitness  to  new  conditions, 
the  new  species  will  have  greater  power  and  a  greater  chance 
of  permanently  maintaining  and  extending  its  ground.  One 
of  the  principal  claims  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  to  acceptance 
is  that  it  enables  us  to  dispense  with  a  law  of  progression 
as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  variation.  It  will  account 
equally  well  for  what  is  called  degradation,  or  a  retrograde 
movement  towards  a  simpler  structure,  and  does  not  require 
Lamarck's  continual  creation  of  monads;  for  this  was  a 
necessary  part  of  his  system,  in  order  to  explain  how,  after 
the  progressive  power  had  been  at  work  for  myriads  of  ages, 
there  were  as  many  beings  of  the  simplest  structure  in  exist- 
ence as  ever. 

Mr.  Darwin  labors  to  show,  and  with  no  small  success, 
that  all  true  classification  in  zoology  and  botany  is^  in  fact^ 
genealogical,  and  that  community  of  descent  is  the  hidden 
bond  which  naturalists  have  been  unconsciously  seekinj 
while  they  often  imagined  that  they  were  looking  for  some 
unknown  plan  of  creation. 

As  the  <' Origin  of  Species"*   is  in  itself  a  condensed 

•  Origin  of  SpeoiM,  p.  ISl. 
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abstract  of  a  mach  larger  work  not  yet  published,  I  could 
not  easily  give  an  analysis  of  its  contents  within  narrower 
limits  than  those  of  the  original,  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
enumerate  briefly  some  of  the  principal  classes  of  phenomena 
on  which  the  theory  of  "  Natural  Selection"  is  believed  by 
its  author  to  throw  light. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  explain,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  the*]  n 
jnity  of  type  which  runs  through  the  whole  organic  world,  J 
and  why  there  is  sometimes  a  fundamental  agreement  in 
structure  in  the  same  class  of  beings  which  is  quite  independ- 
ent of  their  habits  of  life,  for  such  structure,  derived  by 
inheritance  from  a  remote  progenitor,  has  been  modified,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  existence.  It  would  also  explain  why  all  living  and** 
extinct  beings  are  united,  by  complex  radiating  and  circuitous 
lines  of  affinity  with  one  another,  into  one  prand  svstemj* 
also,  there  having  been  a  continued  extinction  of  old  races 
and  species  in  progress,  and  a  formation  of  new  ones  by  varia- 
tion, why  in  some  genera  which  are  largely  represented,  or  to 
which  a  great  many  species  belong,  many  of  these  are  closely 
but  unequally  related  ^  also,  why  there  are  distinct  g|^eo^aphical 
jTOvincesof  species  of  animals  and  plants,  for,  after  long 
isolation  by  physical  barriers,  each  fauna  and  flora,  by  varying 
continually,  must  become  distinct  from  its  ancestral  type, 
and  from  the  new  forms  assumed  by  other  descendants  which 
have  diverged  from  the  same  stock. 

The  theory  of  indefinite  modification  would  also  explain  why 
rudimentary  organs  are  so  useful  in .  classification,  being  the 
remnants  preserved  by  inheritance  of  organs  which  the  present 
species  once  used, — as  in  the  case  of  the  rudiments  of  eyes 
in  insects  and  reptiles  inhabiting  dark  caverns,  or  of  the 
wings  of  birds  and  beetles  which  have  lost  all  power  of  flight. 

•  Origin,  p.  498. 
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In  such  caees  the  affinities  of  Bpeciee  are  often  more  readily 
diflcerned  by  reference  to  these  imperfect  structarea  than  by 
othere  of  mach  more  phyfliologica)  imp^j^n^Q  tn  the  in- 
dividuals themselves. 

The  same  hypothesis  would  explain  why  there  are  no  mam* 
malia  in  islands  far  from  continents,  except  bats,  which  can 
reach  them  by  flying ;  and  also  why  the  birds,  insects,  plants^ 
and  other  inhabitants  of  islands,  even  when  specifically 
nnlike,  usually  agree  generically  with  those  of  the  nearest 
continent,  it  being  assumed  that  the  original  stock  of  such 
species  came  by  migration  from  the  nearest  land. 

Variation  and  natural  selection  would  also  afford  a  key  to  a 
multitude  of  geological  facts  otherwise  wholly  unaccounted 
for,  as,  for  example,  why  there  is  generally  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  liviog  animals  and  plants  of  each  great 
division  of  the  globe  and  the  extinct  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
post-tertiary  or  tertiary  formations  of  the  same  region  ;  as,  for 
example,  in  North  America,  where  we  not  only  find  among  the 
living  moUusca  peculiar  forms  foreign  to  Europe,  such  as  Gna* 
thodon  and  Fulgur  (a  subgenus  of  Fnsus),  but  meet  also  with 
extinct  species  of  those  same  genera  in  the  tertiary  fauna  of  the 
same  part  of  the  world.  In  like  manner,  among  the  mammalia 
we  find  in  Australia  not  only  living  kangaroos  and  wombats, 
but  fossil  individuals  of  extinct  species  of  the  same  genera. 
So  also  there  are  recent  and  fossil  sloths,  armadillos,  and  other 
edentata  in  South  America,  and  living  and  extinct  species 
of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  and  bear  in  the  great  Europeo* 
Asiatic  continent.  The  theory  of  the  origin  of  new  species 
by  variation  will  also  explain  why  a  species  which  has  onoe. 
died  out  Tiava^  pftftppAarw^  find  whv  the  fossil  fauna  and  floi 
recede  farther  and  farther  from  the  living  type  i^  propoy. 
tion  as  we  trace  jt  ^^^f^]^  *^  ^^^ot^r  ages.  It  would  also 
account  for  the  fact,  that  when  we  have  to  intercalate  a  new 
set  of  fossiliferous  strata  between  two  groups  previously 
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known,  the  newly  discovered  fossils  serve  to  fill  up  gaps 
between  specific  or  generic  types  previously  familiar  to  us, 
jnpplying  often  the  missing  links  of  the  chain,  which,  if 
transmutation  is  accepted,  must  once  have  been  continuous. 

One  of  the  most  original  speculations  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
work  is  derived  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  breeding  of 
animals,  it  is  often  observed  that  at  whatever  age  any  varia- 
tion first  appears  in  the  parent,  it  tends  to  reappear  at  a 
corresponding  age  in  the  offispring.  Hence  the  young  in- 
dividuals of  two  races  which  have. sprung  from  the  same 
parent  stock  are  usually  more  like  each  other  than  the 
adults.  Thus  the  puppies  of  the  greyhound  and  bull-dog 
are  much  more  nearly  alike  in  their  proportions  than  the 
grown-up  dogs,  and  in  like  manner  the  foals  of  the  cart-  and 
race-horse  than  the  adult  individuals.  For  the  same  reason 
we  may  understand  why  the  species  of  the  same  genns, 
or  genera  of  the  same  family,  resemble  each  other  more 
nearly  in  their  embryonic  than  in  their  more  fully  developed 
state,  or  how  it  is  that  in  the  eyes  of  most  naturalists  the 
structure  of  the  embryo  is  even  more  important  in  classifica- 
tion than  that  of  the  adult,  ^^  for  the  embryo  is  the  animal  in 
its  less  modified  state,  and  in  so  far  it  reveals  the  structure 
of  its  progenitor.  In  two  groups  of  animals,  however  much 
they  may  at  present  difPer  from  each  other  in  structure  and 
habits,  if  they  pass  through  the  same  or  similar  embryonic 
stages,  we  may  feel  assured  that  they  have  both  descended 
from  the  same  or  nearly  similar  parents,  and  are  therefore  in 
that  degree  closely  related.  Thus  community  in  embryonic 
structure  reveals  community  of  descent,  however  much  the 
structure  of  the  adult  may  have  been  modified/^* 

If  then  there  had  been  a  system  of  progressive  develop- 
ment, the  successive  changes  through  which  the  embryo  of  a 

•  Darwin,  Origin,  Ac,  p.  4iS. 
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species  of  a  high  class,  a  mammifer,  for  example,  now  paeseSi 
may  be  expected  to  present  us  with  a  picture  of  the  stages 
through  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  that  class  of  animals 
has  successively  passed  in  advancing  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  grade.  Hence  the  embryonic  states  exhibited  one 
after  the  other  by  the  human  individual  bear  a  certain  lamount 
of  resemblance  to  those  of  the  fish,  reptile,  and  bird  before 
assuming  those  of  the  highest  division  of  the  vertebrata. 

Mr.  Darwin,  after  making  a  laborious  analysis  of  many 
floras,  found  that  those  y^enera  which  are  represented  by  a 
large  number  of  species  contain  a  greater  number  of  variable 
species,  relatively  speaking,,  than  the  smaller  j^enera.  or  th< 
less  numerously  represented.  This  fact  he  adduces  in  support 
of  his  opinion  that  varieties  are  incipient  species,  for  he  ob- 
serves that  the  existence  of  the  larger  genera  implies,  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  our  own,  that  the  manu&cturing 
of  species  has  been  active,  in  which  case  we  ought  generally 
to  find  the  same  forces  still  in  ftdl  activity,  more  especially 
as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  process  by  which  new 
species  are  produced  is  a  slow  one."^ 

Dr.  Hooker  tells  us  that  he  was  long  disposed  to  doubt 
this  result,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  so  many  variable  small 
genera,  but  after  examining  Mr.  Darwin's  data  he  was  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce  in  his  generalization.f 

It  is  one  of  those  conclusions  to  verify  which  requires  the 
investigation  of  many  thousands  of  species,  and  to  which 
exceptions  may  easily  be  adduced,  both  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  so  that  it  will  be  long  before  we  can 
expect  it  to  be  thoroughly  tested,  and,  if  true,  fairly  appre- 
ciated. Among  the  most  striking  exceptions  will  be  some 
genera  still  large,  but  which  are  beginning  to  decrease,  the 
conditions  which  were  favorable  to  their  former  predomi- 

*  Origin  of  Sp«oie8,  oh.  ii.  p.  66. 

t  Introdaotory  Essay  on  Flora  of  Aostraliay  p.  tL 
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nance  having  already  began  to  change.  To  many,  this  doc- 
trine of  Nataral  Selection,  or  "  the  preservation  of  favored 
races  in  the  struggle  for  life,"  seems  so  simple,  when  once 
clearly  stated,  and  so  consonant  with  known  facts  and 
received  principles,  that  they  have  difficnlty  in  conceiving 
how  it  can  constitute  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  science. 
Such  is  often  the  case  with  important  discoveries^  but,  in 
order  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  doctrine  was  by  no  means 
obvious,  we  have  only  to  refer  back  to  the  writings  of  skilful 
naturalists  who  attempted,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  theorize  on  this  subject,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  this  new  method  of  explaining  how  certain  forms 
are  supplanted  by  new  ones,  and  in  what  manner  these 
last  are  selected  out  of  innumerable  varieties^  and  rendered 
permanent. 


Dr.  Hooker  on  the  Theory  of  "  Creation  by  Variation**  as 
applied  to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Of  Dr.  Hooker,  whom  I  have  often  cited  in  this  chapter, 
Mr.  Darwin  has  spoken  in  the  Introduction  to  his  "Origin  of 
Species,''  as  one  "who  had,  for  fifteen  years,  aided  him  in 
every  possible  way,  by  his  large  stores  of  knowledge,  and  his 
excellent  judgment.^'  This  distinguished  botanist  published 
his  "  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Flora  of  Australia"*  in  1859, 
the  year  after  the  memoir  on  "  Natural  Selection"  was  com- 
municated to  the  Linnsean  Society,  and  a  monin  after  the 
appearance  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species." 

Having,  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  travels,  studied  the 
botany  of  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical  regions,  and  writ- 
ten on  the  flora  of  India,  which  he  had  examined  at  all 
heights  above  the  sea,  from  the  plains  of  Bengal  to  the  limits 

•  Introdaotory  Katfty,  Ao.,  aold  Mparmtely.    LoTell  Reare^  Londoiii  1859. 
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of  perpetual  bdow  in  the  Himalaya,  and  having  specially 
devoted  his  attention  to  *' geographical  varieties,"  or  those 
changes  of  character  which  plants  exhibit  when  traced  over 
wide  areas  and  seen  under  new  conditions,  being  also  prac- 
tically versed  in  the  description  and  classification  of  new 
plants  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  having  been 
called  upon  carefully  to  consider  the  claims  of  thousands  of 
varieties  to  rank  as  species,  no  one  was  better  qualified  by 
observation  and  reflection  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion  on 
the  question,  whether  the  present  vegetation  of  the  globe  is 
or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  theory  which  Mr.  Darwin 
has  proposed.  We  cannot  but  feel,  therefore,  deeply  inte> 
rested  when  we  find  him  making  the  following  declaration  : 
<<  The  mutual  relations  of  the  plants  of  each  great  botanical 
province,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  world  generally,  are  just  such  as 
would  have  resulted  if  variation  had  gone  on  operatinjg 
throughout  indefinite  periods,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see 
it  act  in  f  ^^'"^jf'*^  awnbep  of  centuries,  so  as  gradually  to  give 
rise  in  the  course  of  time  to  the  most  widely  divergent  forms." 
In  the  same  Essay,  this  author  remarks,  ^'The  element  of 
mutability  pervades  the  whole  Yegetable  Kingdom ;  no  class, 
nor  order,  nor  genus  of  more  than  a  few  species  claims  abso* 
lute  exemption  from  it,  whilst  the  grand  total  of  unstable 
forms,  generally  assumed  to  be  species,  probably  exceeds 
that  of  the  stable."  Yet  he  contends  that  species  are  neither 
visionary,  nor  even  arbitrary  creations  of  the  naturalist,  but 
realities,  though  they  may  not  remain  true  forever  (p.  11). 
The  majority  of  them,  he  remarks,  are  so  far  constant^ 
<<  within  the  range  of  our  experience,"  and  their  forms  and 
characters  so  faithfully  handed  down,  through  thousands  of 
generations,  that  they  admit  of  being  treated  as  if  they  were 
permanent  and  immutable.  But  the  range  of  '^our  experi* 
ence"  is  so  limited,  that  it  will  not  account  for  a  single  fact 
in  the  present  geographical  distribution  or  origin  of  any  one 
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gpecies  of  plant,  nor  for  the  amonnt  of  variation  it  hag 
gndorpone,  nor  will  it  indicate  the  time  when  it  first  ap» 
peared,  nor  the  form  it  had  when  created.* 

^o  wliat  an  extent  the  limits  of  species  are  indefinable,  is 
evinced,  he  says,  by  the  singular  fact  that,  among  those 
botanists  who  believe  them  to  be  immutable,  the  number  of 
flowering  plants  is  by  some  assumed  to  be  80,000,  and  by 
others  over  150,000.  The  general  limitation  of  species  to 
certain  areas  suggests  the  idea  that  each  of  them,  with  all 
their  varieties,  have  sprung  from  a  common  parent,  and  have 
spread  in  various  directions  from  a  common  centre.  The 
frequency  also  of  the  grouping  of  genera  within  certain 
geographical  limits  is  in  favor  of  the  same  law,  although 
the  migration  of  species  may  sometimes  cause  apparent 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  make  the  same  types  appear  to 
have  originated  independently  at  different  spots.f 

Certain  genera  of  plants,  which,  like  the  brambles,  roses, 
and  willows  in  Europe,  consist  of  a  continuous  series  of 
varieties,  between  the  terms  of  which  no  intermediate  forms 
can  be  intercalated,  may  be  supposed  to  be  on  the  increase, 
and  therefore  undergoing  much  variation ;  whereas  genera 
which  present  no  such  perplexing  gradations  may  be  those 
which  have  been  losing  species  and  varieties  by  extinction. 
The  annihilation  of  the  intermediate  forms  which  ones 
existed,  makes  it  an  easy  task  to  distinguish  those  which 
remain. 

It  had  usually  been  supposed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
immutability  of  species,  that  domesticated  races,  if  allowed  to 
run  wild,  always  revert  to  their  parent  type.  Mr.  Wallace 
had  said,  in  reply,  that  a  domesticated  species,  if  it  loses  the 
protection  of  man,  can  only  stand  its  ground  in  a  wild  state 
by  resuming  those  habits  and  recovering  those  attributes 

^  Hooker,  Introdactoiy  Bfwy,  Flora  of  Anaindia.  f  ^^^  P*  ^'« 
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which  it  may  have  lost  when  under  domestication.  If  these 
faculties  are  so  much,  enfeebled  as  to  be  irrecoverable,  it  will 
perish ;  if  not,  and  if  it  can  adapt  itself  to  the  surrounding 
conditions,  it  will  revert  to  the  state  in  which  man  first  found 
it ;  for  in  one,  two,  or  three  thousand  years,  which  may  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  originally  tamed,  there  will  not  have 
been  time  for  such  geographical,  climatal,  and  organic 
changes  as  would  only  be  suited  to  a  new  race,  or  a  new  and 
allied  species. 

But  in  regard  to  plants,  Dr.  Hooker  questions  the  fact  of 
reversion.  According  to  him,  species  in  general  do  not 
readily  vary,  but  when  they  once  begin  to  do  so,  the  new 
varieties,  as  every  horticulturist  knows,  show  a  great  inclina- 
tion to  go  on  departing  more  and  more  from  the  old  stock. 
As  the  best-marked  varieties  of  a  wild  species  occur  on  the 
confines  of  the  area  which  it  inhabits,  so  the  best-marked 
varieties  of  a  cultivated  plant  are  those  last  produced  by  the 
gardener.  Cabbages,  for  example,  wall  fruit,  and  cerealia, 
show  no  disposition,  when  neglected^  to  assume  the  charac- 
ters of  the  wild  states  of  these  plants.  Hence  the  difficulty 
of  determining  what  are  the  true  parent  species  of  most  of 
our  cultivated  plants.  Thus  the  finer  kinds  of  apples,  if  grown 
from  seed,  degenerate  and  become  crabs,  but  in  so  doing  they 
do  not  revert  to  the  original  wild  crab-apple,  but  become  crab 
states  of  the  varieties  to  which  they  belong.* 

It  would  lead  me  into  too  long  a  digression,  were  I  to 
attempt  to  give  a  fuller  analysis  of  this  admirable  essay;  but 
I  may  add,  that  none  of  the  observations  are  more  in  point| 
as  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  what  Hooker  terms  ''  creation 
by  variation,"  than  the  great  extent  to  which  the  internal 
characters  and  properties  of  plants,  or  their  physiological 
constitution,  are  capable  of  being  modified,  while  they  exhibit 

•  Introdaotory  Beeaj,  Flora  of  Aaatralia,  p.  iz. 
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externally  no  visible  departure  from  the  normal  form.  ThuSi 
in  one  region  a  speeies  may  possess  peculiar  medicinal  quali- 
ties which  it  wants  inanother^  or  it  may  be  hardier  and 
better  able  to  resist  cold.  The  average  range  in  altitude,  says 
Hooker,  of  each  species  of  flowering  plant  in  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  whether  in  the  tropical,  temperate,  or  Alpine 
region,  is  4000  feet,  which  is  equivalent  to  twelve  degrees 
of  isothermals  of  latitude.  If  an  individual  of  any  of  these 
species  be  taken  from  the  upper  limits  of  its  range  and 
carried  to  England,  it  is  found  to  be  better  able  to  stand  our 
climate  than  those  from  the  lower  or  warmer  stations. 
When  several  of  these  internal  or  physiological  modifications 
are  accompanied'by  variation  in  size,  habits  of  growth,  color 
of  the  flowers,  and  other  external  characters,  and  these  are 
found  to  be  constant  in  successive  generations,  botanists  may 


well  befl;in  to  differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether  they  ought  to 
regard  them  as  distinct  species  or  not. 

Alternate  Generation. 

Hitherto,  no  rival  hypothesis  has  been  proposed  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  the  doctrine  of  transmutation;  for  'independent 
creation,''  as  it  is  often  termed,  or  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  Supreme  Cause,  must  simply  be  considered  as  an  avowal 
that  we  deem  the  question  to  lie  beyond  the  domain  of  science. 

The  discovery  by  Steenstrup  of  alternate  generation  enlarges 
our  views  of  the  range  of  metamorphosis  through  which  a 
species  may  pass,  so  that  some  of  its  stages  (as  when  a  Sertu- 
laria  and  a  Medusa  interchange)  deviate  so  far  from  others  as 
to  have  been  referred  by  able  zoologists  to  distinct  genera,  or 
even  families.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  organism^  after 
running  through  a  certain  cycle  of  change,  returns  to  the 
exact  point  from  which  it  set  out,  and  no  new  form  or  species 
is  thereby  introduced  into  the  world.    The  only  secondary 
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cause,  therefore,  whicli  has,  as  yet,  been  even  conjectarally 
brought  forward  to  explain  how,  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
natare,  a  new  specific  form  may  be  generated,  is,  as  Lamarck 
declared,  ''variation,"  and  this  has  been  rendered  a  &r  more 
probable  hypothesis  by  the  way  in  which  Natural  Soleotion  is 
shown  to  give  intensity  and  permanency  to  certain  varieties. 


Independent  Creation. 

When  T  formerly  advocated  the  doctrine  that  species  were 
primordial  creations,  and  not  derivative,  I  endeavored  to 
explain  the  manner  of  their  geographical  distribution,  and 
the  affinity  of  living  forms  to  the  fossil  types  nearest  akin 
to  them  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  same  part  of  the  globe, 
by  supposing  that  the  creative  power,  which  originally  adapts 
certain  types  to  aquatic  and  others  to  terrestrial  conditions, 
has  at  successive  geological  epochs  introduced  new  forms 
best  suited  to  each  area  and  climate,  so  as  to  fill  the  places  of 
those  which  may  have  died  out. 

In  that  case,  although  the  new  species  would  differ  from 
the  old  (for  these  would  not  be  revived,  having  been  already 
proved,  by  the  fact  of  their  extinction,  to  be  incapable  of 
holding  their  ground),  still,  they  would  resemble  their  pre- 
decessors generically.  For,  as  Mr.  Darwin  states  in  regard 
to  new  races,  those  of  a  dominant  type  inherit  the  advantages 
which  made  their  parent  species  flourish  in  the  same  country, 
and  they  likewise  partake  in  those  general  advantages  which 
made  the  genus  to  which  the  parent  species  belonged  a  large 
genus  in  its  own  country. 

We  might,  therefore,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  have  antici- 
pated that  the  creative  powerpfldaptinp  the  new  types  to  the 
new  combination  of  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of  a 
given  region,  such  as  its  soil,  climate,  and  inhabitants,  would 
introduce  new  modifications  of  the  old  types^ — ^marsupial8» 
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for  example,  in  Australia,  new  sloths  and  armadillos  in  Soath 
America,  new  heaths  at  the  Cape,  new  roses  in  the  northern 
and  new  calceolarias  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Bat  to  this 
line  of  argument  Mr.  Darwin  and  Dr.  Hooker  reply,  that 
when  animals  or  plants  migrate  into  new  countries,  whether 
assisted  by  man,  or  without  his  aid,  the  most  successftil 
colonizers  appertain  by  no  means  to  those  types  which  are 
most  allied  to  the  old  indigenous  species.  On  the  contra 
it  more  frequently  happens  that  members  of  genera,  orders, 
or  even  classes,  distinct  and  foreign  to  the  invaded  country, 
make  their  way  most  rapidly,  and  become  dominant  at  the 
expense  of  the  endemic  species.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
placental  quadrupeds  in  Australia,  and  with  horses  and  many 
foreign  plants  in  the  pampas  of  South  America,  and  number- 
less instances  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  which 
might  easily  be  enumerated.  Hence,  the  transmutationists 
infer  that  the  reason  why  these  foreign  types,  so  peculiarly 
fitted  for  these  regions,  have  never  before  been  developed 
there,  is  simply  that  they  were  excluded  by  natural  barriers. 
But  these  barriers  of  sea,  or  desert,  or  mountain,  could  never 
have  been  of  the  least  avail,  had  the  creative  force  acted 
independently  of  material  laws,  or  had  it  not  pleased  the 
Author  of  Nature  that  the  origin  of  new  species  should  be 
governed  by  some  secondary  causes  analogous  to  those  which 
we  see  preside  over  the  appearance  of  new  varieties,  which 
never  appear  except  as  the  offepring  of  a  parent  stock  very 
closely  resembling^  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    HYPOTHESIS   OP  TRANSMUTATION    CON- 
SIDERED. 

8TATXV1HT  OF  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  HTPOTRB8I8  0|  TBANBMVTATZOll 
VOVNDBD  ON  THN  AB8SNCB  OF  INTEBMBDIATB  FOBMB— OBNXEA  OF 
WHICH  THX  8PX0IX8  ABB  CLOSELY  ALLIED— -OCCASIONAL  DISCOYXBT  OF 
THE  MISSING  LINKS  IN  A  FOSSIL  STATE — DATID80N*S  MONOaBAPK  ON 
THB  BBAOHIOPODA — WHT  THE  QBADATIONAL  FOBMS,  WHEN  FOUND, 
ABE  NOT  AOCBPTBD  AS  ETIDENCE  OF  TBANSMVTATION — GAPS  CAUSED 
BY  EXTINCTION  OF  BACE8  AND  SPECIES — ^VABT  TEBTIABT  PBBIODt 
DUBING  WHICH  THIS  EXTINCTION  HAS  BBBN  GOING  ON  IN  THE  FAUNA 
AND  FLOBA  NOW  EXISTING — GENEALOGICAL  BOND  BETWEEN  MIOCENE 
AND  BECENT  PLANTS  AND  INSECTS — ^FOSSILS  OF  OENINGHEN — SPECIES 
OF  INSECTS  IN  BBITAIN  AND  NOBTH  AMEBIOA  BEPBBSENTED  BT  DIS- 
TINCT YABIBTIES — ^FALCONBB'S  MONOGBAPH  ON  LIVING  AND  FOSSIL 
ILBPHANTS — FOSSIL  SPECIES  AND  GENEBA  OF  THE  HOBSE  TBIBE  IN 
NOBTH  AND  SOUTH  AMEBICA — BELATION  OF  THE  PLIOCENE  MAMMALIA 
OF  NOBTH  AMEBICA,  ASIA,  AND  BUBOPB-HIPBOIBS  OF  MAMMAUA, 
THOUGH  LESS  PEBSISTBNT  THAN  THE  MOLLUSCA,  CHANGE  SLOWLY — 
ABGUMENTS  FOB  AND  AGAINST  TBAN8MUTATI0N  DEBITED  FBOM  THE 
ABSENCE  OF  MAMMALIA  IN  ISLANDS — IMPEBFECTION  OF  THB  GEOLO- 
GICAL BBCOBD— INTBBCALATION  OF  NEWLY  DISOOYEEXD  FOBMATION 
OF  INTEBMBDIATB  AGE  IN  THB  CHBONOLOGICAL  SEBIBS — ^BBFEBBNCE 
OF  THB  ST.  CASSIAN  BBDS  TO  THE  TBIA8SIC  PEBIODS — DIBCOYBBY  OF 
NEW  OBGANIO  TYPES — FBATHEBED  ABCHJEOPTEBYX  OF  THB  OOUTB. 

Theory  of  Transmutation — Absence  of  Intermediate  Links 

rpHE  mofit  obvious  and  popular  of  the  objections  urged 
-^  against  the  theory  of  transmutation  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed :  If  the  extinct  species  of  plants  and  animals  of  the 
later  geological  periods  were  the  progenitors  of  the  living 
species^  and  gave  origin  to  them  by  variation  and  natural 
selection,  where  are  all  the  intermediate  forms,  fossil  and 
living,  through  which  the  lost  types  must  have  passed  during 
their  conversion  into  the  living  ones  f  And  why  do  we  not 
find  almost  everywhere  passages  between  the  nearest  allied 
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species  and  genera,  instead  of  such  strong  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, and  often  wide  intervening  gaps  f 

We  may  consider  this  objection  under  two  heads : — 

First,  To  what  extent  are  the  gradational  links  really 
wanting  in  the  living  creation  or  in  the  fossil  world,  and 
how  far  may  we  expect  to  discover  such  as  are  missing  by 
future  research  ? 

Secondly,  Are  the  gaps  more  numerous  than  we  ought  to 
anticipate,  allowing  for  the  original  defective  state  of  the 
geological  records,  their  subsequent  dilapidation,  and  our 
slight  acquaintance  with  such  parts  of  them  as  are  extant, 
and  allowing  also  for  the  rate  of  extinction  of  races  and 
species  now  going  on,  and  which  has  being  going  on  since 
the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  period  ? 

First,  As  to  the  alleged  absence  of  intermediate  varieties 
connecting  one  species  with  another,  every  zoologist  and 
botanist  who  has  engaged  in  the  task  of  classification  has 
been  occasionally  thrown  into  this  dilemma: — if  I  make 
more  than  one  species  in  this  group,  I  mast,  to  be  con- 
sistent, make  a  great  many.  Even  in  a  limited  region  like 
the  British  Isles  this  embarrassment  is  continually  felt. 

Scarcely  any  two  botanists,  for  example,  can  agree  as  to 
the  number  of  roses,  still  less  as  to  how  many  species  of 
bramble  we  possess.  Of  the  latter  genus,  Bubus,  there  is 
one  set  of  forms,  respecting  which  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  three  species 
or  thirty-seven.  Mr.  Bentham  adopts  the  first  alternative, 
and  Mr.  Babington  the  second,  in  their  well-known  treatises 
on  British  plants. 

We  learn  from  Dr.  Hooker's  Flora  of  Australia,  that  this 
same  genus  Btd>u8  is  found  likewise  at  the  antipodes,  and  is 
there  also  rich  in  variable  species.  When  we  consider  hoWy 
as  wo  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  same  plant  over  a  wider 
area,  new  geographical  varieties  commonly  present  them 
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selves,  and  then  endeavor  to  imagine  the  number  of  forms 
of  the  genus  Bubus  T^hich  may  now  exist,  or  probably  have 
existed,  in  Europe,  and  in  regions  intervening  between  Europe 
and  Australia,  comprehending  all  which  may  have  flourished 
in  tertiary  and  post-tertiary  periods,  we  shall  perceive  how 
little  stress  should  be  laid  on  arguments  founded  on  the  as- 
sumed absence  of  missing  links  in  the  flora  as  it  now  exists. 

If  in  the  battle  of  life  the  competition  is  keenest  between 
closely  allied  varieties  and  species,  as  Mr.  Darwin  contends, 
many  forms  can  never  be  of  long  duration,  nor  have  a  wide 
range,  and  these  must  often  pass  away  without  leaving 
behind  them  any  fossil  memorials.  In  this  manner  we  may 
account  for  many  breaks  in  the  series  which  no  future 
researches  will  ever  fill  up. 

Davidson  on  Fossil  Brachiopoda. 

It  is  from  fossil  conchology  more  than  from  any  other 
department  of  the  organic  world  that  we  may  hope  to  derive 
traces  of  a  transition  from  certain  types  to  others,  and  fossil 
memorials  of  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  form.  We  may 
especially  hope  to  gain  this  information  from  the  study  of 
some  of  the  lower  groups,  such  as  the  Brachiopoda,  which 
are  persistent  in  type,  so  that  the  thread  of  our  inquiry  is 
less  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  breaks  in  the  sequence  of  the 
fossiliferous  rocks.  The  splendid  monograph  just  concluded 
by  Mr.  Davidson,  on  the  British  Brachiopoda,  illustrates,  in 
the  first  place,  the  tendency  of  certain  generic  forms  in  this 
division  of  the  mollusca  to  be  persistent  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  geological  time  yet  known  to  us;  for  the 
four  genera  EhynchoneUa,  Crania^  Discina^  and  Lingula  have 
been  traced  through  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous, 
Permian,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  Tertiary,  and  Becent  periods, 
and  still  retain  in  the  existing  seas  the  identical  shape  and 
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character  which  they  ezhihited  in  the  earliest  formations. 
On  the  other  hand,  other  brachiopoda  have  gone  throagh  in 
shorter  periods  a  vast  series  of  transformations ;  so  that  dis- 
tinct specific  and  even  generic  names  have  been  given  to  the 
same  varying  form,  according  to  the  different  aspects  and 
characters  it  has  put  on  in  saccessive  sets  of  strata. 

In  proportion  as  materials  of  comparison  have  accamn- 
lated,  the  necessity  of  uniting  species,  previously  regarded 
as  distinct,  under  one  denomination  has  become  more  and 
more  apparent.  Mr.  Davidson,  accordingly,  after  studying 
not  less  than  260  reputed  species  from  the  British  carbo- 
niferous rocks,  has  been  obliged  to  reduce  that  number  to 
100,  to  which  he  has  added  20  species  either  entirely  new, 
or  new  to  the  British  strata;  but  he  declares  his  conviction 
that,  when  our  knowledge  of  these  120  brachiopoda  is  more 
complete,  a  further  reduction  of  species  will  take  place. 

Speaking  of  one  of  these  forms,  which  he  calls  Spirifer  tri- 
gonalis,  he  says  that  it  is  so  dissimilar  to  another  extreme 
of  the  series,  8.  crassa^  that  in  the  first  part  of  his  memoir 
(published  some  ten  years  ago)  he  described  them  as  dis- 
tinct; and  the  idea  of  confounding  them  together  must,  he 
admits,  appear  absurd  to  those  who  have  never  seen  the 
intermediate  links,  such  as  are  presented  by  S.  bisulcata,  and 
at  least  four  others  with  their  varieties,  most  of  them 
shells  formerly  recognized  as  distinct  by  the  most  eminent 
palsBontologists,  but  respecting  which  these  same  authorities 
now  agree  with  Mr.  Davidson  in  uniting  them  into  one 
species.* 

The  same  species  has  sometimes  continued  to  exist,  under 
slightly  modified  forms,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Silurian  as  well  as  the  entire  Devonian  and  Car- 
boniferous periods,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shell  generally 

•  Monograph  on  British  Braohiopoday  Palsontological  Soeietj,  p.  222. 
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known  as  Leptmna  depressa,  which  we  must  now  call,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  prioritj  of  nomenclatorej  Anomites  (or 
Strcphomena)  rhomboidalis^  Wahlenberg.  No  lees  than  fifteen 
oommonly  received  species  are  demonstrated  by  Mr.  David- 
son,  by  the  aid  of  a  long  series  of  transitional  forms,  to  apper- 
tain to  this  one  tjrpe;  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  some  of  the 
best  writers  that  they  were  induced  to  give  distinct  names 
to  some  of  the  varieties  now  suppressed  on  purely  theoretical 
grounds :  namely,  because  they  found  them  in  rocks  so  widely 
remote  in  time,  that  they  deemed  it  contrary  to  analogy  to 
suppose  that  the  same  species  could  have  endured  so  long, — 
a  mode  of  reasoning  analogous  to  that  which  leads  some 
zoologists  and  botanists  to  distinguish  by  specific  names 
slight  varieties  of  living  plants  and  animals  met  with  in  very 

■ 

remote  countries,  as  in  Burope  and  Australia,  for  example, — it 
being  assumed  that  each  species  has  had  a  single  birthplace 
or  area  of  creation,  and  that  they  could  not  by  migration 
have  gone  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere 
across  the  intervening  tropics. 

Examples  are  also  given  by  Mr.  Davidson  of  species  which 
pass  from  the  Devonian  into  the  Carboniferous,  and  from  that 
again  into  the  Permian  rocks.  The  vast  longevity  of  such 
specific  forms  has  not  been  generally  recognized  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  names  which  they  have  undergone 
when  derived  from  such  distant  formations, — as  when  Atrypa 
unguicularia  assumes,  when  derived  from  a  carboniferous 
rock,  the  name  of  Spirifer  Urii^  besides  several  other  syno- 
nyms, and  then,  when  it  reaches  the  Permian  period,  takes 
the  name  of  Spirifer  Clannyana  (King);  all  of  which  forms 
the  author  of  the  monograph  now  under  consideration  asserts 
to  be  one  and  the  same. 

No  geologist  will  deny  that  the  distance  of  time  which 
separates  some  of  the  eras  above  alluded  to,  or  the  dates  of 
the  earliest  and  latest  appearances  of  some  of  the  fossils 
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ftbove  mentioned,  must  be  reckoned  by  millions  of  yean. 
According  to  Mr.  Darwin's  views,  it  is  only  by  having  at  oar 
command  the  records  of  such  enormous  periods,  that  we  can 
expect  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  gradations  which  unite 
very  distinct  specific  forms.  But  the  advocate  of  transmu- 
tation must  not  be  disappointed  if,  when  he  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  of  the  proofs  which  he  was  challenged  to  pro* 
duce,  they  make  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  opponent. 
All  that  will  be  conceded  is  that  specific  variation  in  the 
Brachiopoda,  at  least,  has  a  wider  range  than  was  formerly 
suspected.  So  long  as  several  allied  species  were  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  considerable  uneasiness 
might  have  been  felt  as  to  the  reality  of  species  in  general, 
but  when  fifteen  or  more  are  once  fairly  merged  in  one  group, 
constituting  in  the  aggregate  a  single  species,  one  and  indi- 
visible, and  capable  of  being  readily  distinguished  from  every 
other  group  at  present  known,  all  misgivings  are  at  an  end. 
Implicit  trust  in  the  immutability  of  species  is  then  restored, 
and  the  more  insensible  the  shades  from  one  extreme  to  the 
oth^,  in  a  word,  the  more  complete  the  evidence  of  transi- 
tion, the  more  nugatory  does  the  argument  derived  from  it 
appear.  It  then  simply  resolves  itself  into  one  of  those  ex* 
ceptional  instances  of  what  is  called  a  protean  form. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  great  London  dealer  in  shells,  himself 
an  able  naturalist,  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  he  had  so 
much  reason  to  dread,  as  tending  to  depreciate  his  stock  in 
trade,  as  the  appearance  of  a  good  monograph  on  some  large 
genus  of  moUusca;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted in  a  philosophical  spirit,  it  was  sure  to  injure  him,  every 
reputed  species  pronounced  to  be  a  mere  variety  becoming 
from  that  time  unsalable.  Fortunately,  so  much  progress 
has  since  been  made  in  England  in  estimating  the  true  ends 
and  aims  of  science,  that  specimens  indicating  a  passage 
between  forms  usually  separated  by  wide  gaps,  whether  in 
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the  recent  or  fossil  fauna;  are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  often 
more  prized  than  the  mere  normal  or  typical  forms. 

It  is  clear  that  the  more  ancient  the  existing  moUusca,  or 
the  farther  back  into  the  past  we  can  trace  the  remains  of 
shells  still  living,  the  more  easy  it  becomes  to  reconcile  with 
the  doctrine  of  transmutation  the  distinctness  in  character 
of  the  majority  of  living  species.  For  what  we  want  is 
time,  first  for  the  gradual  formation,  and  then  for  the  ex- 
tinction, of  races  and  allied  species,  occasioning  gaps  between 
the  survivors. 

In  the  year  1830,  I  announced,  on  the  authority  of  M. 

« 

Deshayes,  that  about  one-fifbh  of  the  moUusca  of  the  Falu- 
nian  or  Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Europe  belonged  to  living 
species.  Although  the  soundness  of  that  conclusion  was 
afterwards  called  in  question  by  two  or  three  eminent  coneho- 
logists  (and  by  the  late  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny  among  others), 
it  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  majority  of  living  natural* 
ists,  and  is  well  borne  out  by  the  copious  evidence  on  the 
subject  laid  before  the  public  in  the  magnificent  work  edited 
by  M.  Homes,  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Austrian  Government, ''  On  the  Fossil  Shells  of  the  Vienna 
Basin.'' 

The  collection  of  tertiary  shells  from  which  those  descrip- 
tions and  beautiful  figures  were  taken  is  almost  unexampled 
for  the  fine  state  of  preservation  of  the  specimens,  and  the 
care  with  which  all  the  varieties  have  been  compared.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  about  one-third  of  these  Miocene  forms, 
univalves  and  bivalves  included,  agree  specifically  with  living 
mollusca,  so  that  much  more  than  the  enormous  interval 
which  divides  the  Miocene  from  the  Eecent  period  must  be 
taken  into  our  account  when  we  speculate  on  the  origin  by 
transmutation  of  the  shells  now  living,  and  the  disappearanoe 
by  extinction  of  intermediate  vaneties  and  species. 
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Miocene  Plants  and  Insects  related  to  recent  Species, 

Geologists  were  acquainted  with  about  three  hundred  species 
of  marine  shells  from  the  ''Falunian''  strata  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  before  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  contemporary 
insects  and  plants.  At  length,  as  if  to  warn  us  against  infer- 
ring  from  negative  evidence  the  poverty  of  any  ancient  set 
of  strata  in  organic  remains  proper  to  the  land,  a  rich  flora 
and  entomological  fauna  was  suddenly  revealed  to  us  charac- 
teristic of  Central  Europe  during  the  Upper  Miocene  period. 
This  result  followed  the  determination  of  the  true  position  of 
the  Oeninghen  beds  in  Switzerland,  and  of  certain  formations 
of  "  Brown  Coal"  in  Germany. 

Professor  Heer,  who  has  described  nearly  five  hundred 
species  of  fossil  plants  from  Oeninghen,  besides  many  more 
from  other  Miocene  localities  in  Switzerland,'*'  estimates  the 
phenogamous  species,  which  must  have  flourished  in  Central 
Europe  at  that  time,  at  3000,  and  the  insects  as  having  been 
more  numerous  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  now  exceed 
the  plants  in  all  latitudes.  This  European  Miocene  flora 
was  remarkable  for  the  preponderance  of  arborescent  and 
shrubby  evergreens,  and  comprised  many  generic  types  no 
longer  associated  together  in  any  existing  flora  or  geo- 
graphical province.  Some  genera,  for  example,  which  are  at 
present  restricted  to  America,  coexisted  in  Switzerland  with 
forms  now  peculiar  to  Asia,  and  with  others  at  present  con- 
fined to  Australia. 

Professor  Heer  has  not  ventured  to  identify  any  of  this 
vast  assemblage  of  Miocene  plants  and  insects  with  living 
species,  so  far  at  least  as  to  assign  to  them  the  same  specific 
names,  but  he  presents  us  with  a  list  of  what  he  terms  homo* 

*  Heer,  Flora  teriiaria  HelretiiBi  1859 ;  and  Oaadin'i  French  translation,  with 
additions,  1861. 
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logouB  forms^  which  are  bo  like  the  living  ones  that  he  sup- 
poses the  one  to  have  been  derived  genealogically  from  the 
others.  He  hesitates  indeed  as  to  the  manner  of  the  trans- 
formation, or  the  precise  nature  of  the  relationship,  '^  whether 
the  changes  were  brought  about  by  some  influence  exerted 
continually  for  ages,  or  whether  at  some  given  moment  the 
old  types  were  struck  with  a  new  image.'' 

Among  the  homologous  plants  alluded  to  are  forty  species, 
of  which  both  the  leaves  and  fruits  are  preserved,  and  thirty 
others,  known  at  present  by  their  leaves  only.  In  the  first 
list  we  find  many  American  types,  such  as  the  tulip-tree, 
Liriodendroiiy  the  deciduous  cypress,  Tcucodium^  the  red 
maple,  and  others,  together  with  Japanese  forms,  such  as 
the  cinnamon,  which  is  very  abundant.  And,  what  is  worthy 
Of  notice,  some  of  these  fossils  so  closely  allied  to  living 
{dants  occur  not  only  in  the  Upper,  but  even  some  few  <^ 
them  as  far  back  in  time  as  the  Lower  Miocene  formations 
of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  which  are  probably  as  distant 
from  the  Upper  Miocene  or  Oeninghen  beds  as  are  the  latter 
from  our  own  era. 

Some  of  the  fossil  plants  to  which  Professor  Heer  has 
given  new  names  have  been  regarded  as  recent  species  by 
other  eminent  naturalists.  Thus,  Unger  had  called  one  of 
the  trees  allied  to  the  elm,  Planera  Bichardi^  a  species 
which  now  flourishes  in  the  United  States.  Professor  Heer 
had  attempted  to  distinguish  it  from  the  living  tree  by  the 
greater  size  of  its  fruit,  but  this  character  he  confessed  did 
not  hold  good,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  (1861)  of  com* 
paling  all  the  varieties  of  the  living  Planera  Bichardi 
which  Dr.  Hooker  laid  before  him  in  the  rich  herbarium  of 
£ew. 

As  to  the  *' homologous  insects"  of  the  Upper  Miocene 
period  in  Switzerland,  we  find  among  them,  mingled  with 
genera  and  orders  now  wholly  foreign  to  Europe,  some  very 
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fbiniliar  forms,  such  as  the  common  glowworm,  Lampyris 
noctilucay  Linn.,  the  dnDg-beetlO;  Geotrupes  stercorarius; 
Linn.,  the  ladybird,  OoccineRa  septempunctata,  Linn.,  the 
earwig,  Forficula  aurieularia,  Linn.,  some  of  onr  common 
dragon-flies,  as  Libellula  depressa,  Linn.,  the  honey-bee, 
Apis  meUifera,  Linn.,  the  cuckoo  spittle  insect,  Aphrophora 
spamariaj  Linn.,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  others,  to  all  of 
which  Professor  Heer  has  given  new  names,  but  which  some 
entomologists  may  regard  as  mere  varieties  until  some 
stronger  reasons  are  adduced  for  coming  to  a  contrary 
opinion. 

Several  of  the  insects  above  enumerated,  like  the  com- 
mon ladybird,  are  well  known  at  present  to  have  a  very  wide 
range,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  World,  for  example, 
without  varying,  and  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  have 
been  persistent  throughout  many  successive  changes  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  climate.  Yet  we  may  fairly  anticipate 
that  even  the  most  constant  types  will  have  undergone  some 
modifications  in  passing  from  the  Miocene  to  the  Recent 
epoch,  since  in  the  former  period  the  geography  and  climate 
of  Europe,  the  height  of  the  Alps,  and  the  general  fauna  and 
flora  were  so  diiferent  from  what  they  now  are.  But  the 
deviation  may  not  exceed  that  which  would  generally  be 
expressed  by  what  is  called  a  well-marked  variety. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  another  topic,  it  may  be  well  to  answer 
a  question  which  may  have  occurred  to  the  reader :  how  it 
happens  that  we  remained  so  long  ignorant  of  the  vegetation 
and  insects  of  the  Upper  Miocene  period  in  Europe.  The 
answer  may  be  instructive  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  un- 
derrating the  former  richness  of  the  organic  world  wherever 
they  happen  to  have  no  evidence  of  its  condition.  A  large  part 
of  the  Upper  Miocene  insects  and  plants  alluded  to  have  been 
met  with  at  Oeninghen,  near  the  Lake  of  Constance,  in  two  or 
three  spots  imbedded  in  thinly  laminated  marls,  the  entire 
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thickness  of  which  scarcely  exceeds  three  or  four  feet,  and  in 
two  quarries  of  very  limited  dimensions.  The  rare  combina- 
tion of  causes  which  seems  to  have  led  to  the  £»ithful  preser- 
vation of  so  many  treasures  of  a  perishable  nature  in  so  small 
an  area,  appear  to  have  been  the  following :  first,  a  river  flow* 
ing  into  a  lake;  secondly,  storms  of  wind,  by  which  leaves, 
and  sometimes  the  boughs  of  trees,  were  torn  off,  and  floated 
by  the  stream  into  the  lake;  thirdly,  mephitic  gases  rising 
from  the  lake,  by  which  insects  flying  over  its  surface  were 
occasionally  killed;  and  fourthly,  a  constant  supply  of  car* 
bonato  of  lime  in  solution  from  mineral  springs,  the  calcareous 
matter,  when  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  mingling  with  fine 
mud,  and  thus  forming  the  fossiliferous  marls. 


Upecies  of  Insects  in  Britain  and  North  America^  represented  In/ 

distinct  Varieties. 

If  we  compare  the  living  British  insects  with  those  of  the 
American  continent,  we  frequently  find  that  even  those 
species  which  are  considered  to  be  identical  are,  neverthe- 
less, varieties  of  the  European  types.  I  have  noticed  this 
fact  when  speaking  of  the  common  English  butterfly,  Vanessa 
atalanta,  or  *'  red  admirable,"  which  I  saw  flying  about  the 
woods  of  Alabama  in  mid-winter.  I  was  unable  to  detect 
any  difference  myself,  but  all  the  American  specimens  which 
I  took  to  the  British  Museum  were  observed  by  Mr.  Double- 
day  to  exhibit  a  slight  peculiarity  in  the  coloring  of  a 
minute  part  of  the  anterior  wing,*  a  character  flrst  detected 
by  Mr.  T.  F.  Stephens,  who  has  also  discovered  that  similar 
slight,  but  equally  constant,  variations,  distinguish  other  lepi- 
doptera  now  inhabiting  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic^ 
nsects  which,  nevertheless,  he  and  Mr.  Westwood  and  the 
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late  Mr.  Kirby  have    always    agreed    to    regard  as  mere 
varieties  of  the  same  species. 

Mr.  T.  V.  Wollaston,  in  treating  of  the  variation  of  insects 
in  maritime  situations  and  small  islands,  has  shown  how  the 
color,  growth  of  the  wings,  and  many  other  characters, 
undergo  modification  under  the  influence  of  local  conditions, 
continued  for  long  periods  of  time  ;*  and  Mr.  Brown  has  lately 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  insects  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles  present  slight  deviations  from  the  corresponding 
types  occurring  in  Great  Britain,  but  far  less  marked  than 
those  which  distinguish  the  American  from  the  European 
varieties.f  In  the  case  of  Shetland,  Mr.  Brown  remarks^  a 
land-communication  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  prevailed 
with  Scotland  at  a  more  modem  era  than  that  between 
Europe  and  America.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  that  Shetland 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  united  with  Scotland  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Glacial  Period  (see  map,  p.  279) ; 
whereas  a  communication  between  the  north  of  Europe  by 
Iceland  and  Greenland  (which,  as  before  stated,  once  enjoyed 
a  genial  climate)  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  glacial 
epoch.  A  much  larger  isolation,  and  the  impossibility  of 
varieties  formed  in  the  two  separated  areas  crossing  with  each 
other,  would  account,  according  to  Mr,  Darwin's  theory,  for 
the  much  wider  divergence  observed  in  the  specific  types  of 
the  two  regions. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Glacial  Period  there  was  scarcely  any  appreciable  difference 
between  the  molluscous  fauna  and  that  now  living.  When 
therefore  the  events  of  the  Glacial  Period,  as  described  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  volume,  are  duly  pondered  on,  and  when  we 
reflect  that  in  the  Upper  Miocene  period  the  living  species  of 
moUusca  constitute  only  one-third  of  the  whole  fauna,  we  see 

*  WoUMtoD,    On    the   Variation    of  f  Transactions  of  Northern   Ento- 

Speoies,  Ac  London,  Van  Voorst^  1858.      mologieal  Sooietj,  1862. 
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clearly  by  how  high  a  figure  we  most  multiply  the  time  in 
order  to  express  the  distance  between  the  Miocene  Period 
and  our  own  days. 

Species  of  Mammalia  recent  and  fossil, — Proboscidians. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  mammalia  afford  more 
conspicuous  examples  than  do  the  moUusca,  insects,  or  plants 
of  the  wide  gaps  which  separate  species  and  genera,  and 
that  if  in  this  higher  class  such  a  multitude  of  transitional 
forms  had  ever  existed  as  would  be  required  to  unite  the  ter- 
tiary  and  recent  species  into  one  series  or  net-work  of  allied 
or  transitional  forms,  they  could  not  so  entirely  have  es- 
caped observation,  whether  in  the  fossil  or  living  fauna.  A 
soologist  who  entertains  such  an  opinion  would  do  well  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  some  one  genus  of  mammalia^ 
such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  bear,  horse, 
ox,  or  deer;  and,  after  collecting  all  the  materials  he  can 
get  together  respecting  the  extinct  and  recent  specieSi 
decide  for  himself  whether  the  present  state  of  science 
justifies  his  assuming  that  the  chain  could  never  have 
been  continuous,  the  number  of  the  missing  links  being  so 
great 

Among  the  extinct  species  formerly  contemporary  with 
man,  no  fossil  quadruped  has  so  often  been  alluded  to  in  this 
work  as  the  mammoth,  Elqpltas  primigenius.  From  a  mono- 
graph on  the  proboscidians  by  Dr.  Falconer,  it  appears  that  this 
species  represents  one  extreme  of  a  type  of  which  the  Pliocene 
Mastodon  Borsoni  represents  the  other.  Between  these 
extremes  there  are  already  enumerated  by  Dr.  Falconer  no 
less  than  twenty-six  species,  some  of  them  ranging  as  fiur 
back  in  time  as  the  Miocene  Period,  others  still  living,  like 
the  Indian  and  African  forms.  Two  of  these  species,  how- 
ever, he  has  always  considered  as  doubtful,  Stegodan  Qanesa, 
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probably  a  mere  variety  of  one  of  the  others^  and  Ekphas 
priscus  of  Goldfuss,  founded  partly  on  Bpecimens  of  the 
African  elephant^  assumed  by  mistake  to  be  fossil,  and  partly 
on  some  aberrant  forms  of  E,  antiqutis. 

The  first  effect  of  the  intercalation  of  so  many  interme- 
diate forms  between  the  two  most  divergent  types  has  been 
to  break  down  almost  entirely  the  generic  distinction  between 
Mastodon  and  Elephant.  Dr.  Falconer,  indeed^  observes  that 
Stegodon  (one  of  several  subgenera  which  he  has  founded) 
constitutes  an  intermediate  group,  from  which  the  other 
species  diverge  through  their  dental  characters,  on  the  one 
side  into  the  Mastodons,  and  on  the  other  into  the 
Elephants.*  The  next  result  is  to  diminish  the  distance 
between  the  several  members  of  each  of  these  groups. 

Br.  Falconer  has  discovered  that  no  less  than  four  species 
of  elephant  were  formerly  confounded  together  under  the 
title  of  Elephas  primigeniiiSj  whence  its  supposed  ubiquity  in 
post-pliocene  times,  or  its  wide  range  over  half  the  habit* 
able  globe.  But  even  when  this  form  has  been  thus  re- 
stricted in  its  specific  characters,  it  has  still  its  geographical 
varieties;  for  the  mammoth's  teeth  brought  from  America 
may  in  most  instances,  according  to  Dr.  Falconer,  be  distin* 
guished  from  those  proper  to  Europe.  On  this  American 
variety  Dr.  Leidy  has  conferred  the  name  of  E.  Americanus. 
Another  race  of  the  same  mammoth  (as  determined  by 
Dr.  Falconer)  existed,  as  we  have  seen,  before  the  glacial 
period,  or  at  the  time  when  the  buried  forest  of  Cromer  ana 
the  Norfolk  cliffs  (see  above,  p.  216)  was  deposited ;  and  the 
Swiss  geologists  have  lately  found  remains  of  the  mammoth 
in  their  country,  both  in  pre-glacial  and  post-glacial  form« 
ations. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Falconer's  monograph,  two  other 

*  Geological  Quarterly  Journal,  rol.  xiii.  p.  314, 1857. 
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species  of  elephant,  K  mirificuB,  Leidy,  and  E,  imperaU>r, 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Pliocene  formations  of  the 
Niobrara  Yaliey  in  Nebraska,  one  of  which,  however,  may 
possibly  be  found  hereafter  to  be  the  same  as  S.  Columbif 
Falc.  A  remarkable  dwarf  species  also  {Elephas  Mditensis) 
has  been  discovered,  belonging,  like  the  existing  E.  AfT%F 
canuSy  to  the  group  Loxodon,  This  species  has  been  esta- 
blished by  Dr.  Falconer  on  i*6mains  found  by  Captain  Spratt, 
B.N.,  in  a  cave  in  Malta  * 

How  much  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  the 
fossil  representatives  of  this  genus  may  hereafter  augment, 
when  all  the  species  with  their  respective  geographical 
varieties  are  known,  may  be  inferred  from  the  foUowing 
fact : — Professor  H.  Schlegel,  in  a  recently  published  memt>ir, 
endeavors  to  show  that  the  living  elephant  of  Sumatra 
agrees  with  that  of  Ceylon,  but  is  a  distinct  species  firom  that 
of  Continental  India,  being  distinguishable  by  the  number 
of  its  dorsal  vertebra  and  ribs,  the  form  of  its  teeth,  and 
other  characteristics.f  Dr.  Falconer,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  these  two  living  species  as  mere  geographical 
varieties,  the  characters  referred  to  not  being  constant,  as 
he  has  ascertained,  on  comparing  different  individuals  of 
E,  Indicua  in  different  parts  of  Bengal  (in  which  the  ribs 
vary  from  nineteen  to  twenty),  and  different  varieties  of 
E,  Africanus, 

An  inquiry  into  the  various  species  of  the  genus  Ehino- 
ceros,  recent  and  fossil,  has  led  Dr.  Falconer  to  analogous 
results,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  was  said  in 
Chapter  X.  (p.  173),  and  as  a  forthcoming  memoir  by  the 
same  writer  will  soon  more  fully  demonstrate. 

Among  the  fossils  brought  in  1858  by  Mr.  Hayden  fh>m 

*  ProoeedingB  of  the  Oeologioal  So-         t  Sohlegel,  Katnral  Hifltoiical  B*- 
eiety,  London,  1862.  riew,  Ko.  6,  p.  72, 1862. 
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the  Niobrara  Yalley^  Br.  Leidy  describes  a  rhinoceros  so  like 
the  Asiatic  species,  B.  IncUcus,  that  he  at  first  referred  it  to 
the  samCi  and,  what  is  most  singular^he  remarks  generally  of 
the  Pliocene  fftuna  of  that  part  of  North  America,  that  it  is 
far  more  related  in  character  to  the  post-pliocene  and  recent 
fanna  of  Europe  than  to  that  now  inhabiting  the  American 
continent. 

It  seems  indeed  more  and  more  evident  that  when  we 
speculate  in  f\iture  on  the  pedigree  of  any  extinct  quadruped 
which  abounds  in  the  drift  or  caverns  of  Europe,  we  shall 
have  to  look  to  North  and  South  America  as  a  principal 
source  of  information.  Thirty  years  ago,  if  we  had  been 
searching  for  fossil  types  which  might  fill  up  a  gap  between 
two  species  or  genera  of  the  horse  tribe  (or  great  family  of 
the  Solipedes),  we  might  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  have  got 
together  as  ample  materials  as  we  could  obtain  from  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  We  might  have  pre- 
sumed that  as  no  living  representative  of  the  equine  family, 
whether  horse,  ass,  sebra,  or  quagga,  had  been  furnished 
by  North  or  South  America  when  those  regions  were  first 
explored  by  Europeans,  a  search  in  the  transatlantic  world 
for  fossil  species  might  be  dispensed  with.  But  how  different 
is  the  prospect  now  opening  l)efore  us  I  Mr.  Darwin  first 
detected  the  remains  of  a  fossil  horse  during  his  visit  to 
South  America,  since  which  two  other  species  have  been  met 
with  on  the  same  continent,  while  in  North  America,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nebraska  alone,  Mr.  Hayden,  besides  a  species- 
not  distinguishable  from  the  domestic  horse,  has  obtained, 
according  to  Dr.  Leidy,  representatives  of  five  other  fossil 
genera  of  Solipedes.  These  he  names  Hipparion,  Proto- 
hippus,  Merychippus,  Hypohippus,  and  Parahippus.  On  the 
whole,  no  less  than  twelve  equine  species,  belonging  to  seven 
genera  (including  the  Miocene  AnchitJ^um  of  Nebraska^), 

29 
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being  already  detected  in  the  tertiary  and  post^tertiary  form- 
ations of  the  United  States.* 

Professors  Ungerf  and  Heer|  have  advocated,  on  botanical 
grounds,  the  former  existence  of  an  Atlantic  continent  daring 
some  part  of  the  tertiary  period,  as  affording  the  only  plausi- 
ble explanation  that  can  be  imagined  of  the  analogy  between 
the  Miocene  flora  of  Central  Europe  and  the  existing  flora  of 
Eastern  America.  Professor  Oliver,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
showing  how  many  of  the  American  types  found  fossil  in 
Europe  are  common  to  Japan,  inclines  to  the  theory,  first 
advanced  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  that  the  migration  of  species,  to 
which  the  community  of  types  in  the  Eastern  States  of  North 
America  and  the  Miocene  flora  of  Europe  is  due,  took  plaoe 
when  there  was  an  overland  communication  from  America  to 
Eastern  Asia  between  the  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  parallels  of 
latitude,  or  south  of  Behring's  Straits,  following  the  direction 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands.§  By  this  course  they  may  have 
made  their  way,  at  any  epoch,  Miocene,  Pliocene,  or  Post- 
pliocene,  antecedently  to  the  Glacial  epoch,  to  Amoorland,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Northern  Asia. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  158)  that  the  living  quadrupeds 
of  Amoorland  are  now  nearly  all  specifically  identical  with 
those  at  present  inhabiting  the  continent  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles. 

A  monograph  on  the  hippopotamus,  bear,  ox,  stag,  or  any 
other  genus  of  mammalia  common  in  the  European  drift  or 
caverns,  might  equally  well  illustrate  the  defective  state  of 
the  materials  at  present  at  our  command.  We  are  rarely  in 
possession  of  one  perfect  skeleton  of  any  extinct  speciesi 
still  less  of  skeletons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  different  ages. 

*  Prooeedings  of  Academy  of  Natn-  %  Flora  tertiaria  Helyetin. 

ral   Science,  Philadelphia,  for   1858,  j  OliTer,  Lectare  at  the  Boyal  In- 

p.  Si.  ititatton,  Biaroh  7, 1862.  ^ 

t  Die  yerrankene  Inael  Atlantif. 
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We  usaally  know  nothing  of  the  geographical  varieties  of  the 
post-pliocene  and  pliocene  species,  least  of  all,  those  sac-' 
cessive  changes  of  form  which  they  must  have  undergone  in 
the  pre-glacial  epoch  between  the  upper  miocene  and  post- 
pliocene  eras.  Such  being  the  poverty  of  our  palceonto- 
logical  data,  we  cannot  wonder  that  osteologists  are  at  vari- 
ance as  to  whether  certain  remains  found  in  caverns  are  of 
the  same  species  as  those  now  living;  whether,  for  example, 
the  Talpa  fossilis  is  really  the  common  mole,  the  Meles  mor- 
rent  the  common  badger,  Lutra  antiqua  the  otter  of  Europe, 
Sciurus  priscus  the  squirrel,  Arctomys  primigenia  the  marmot, 
Myoxus  fossilis  the  dormouse,  Schmerling*8  Felix  Engihou- 
lensis  the  European  lynx,  or  whether  Ursus  spelceus  and 
Ursus  priscus  are  not  extinct  races  of  the  living  brown  boar 
(  Ursus  arctos). 

K  at  some  future  period  all  the  above-mentioned  species 
should  be  united  with  their  allied  congeners,  it  cannot  fail  to 
enlarge  our  conception  of  the  modifications  which  a  species 
is  capable  of  undergoing  in  the  course  of  time,  although  the 
same  form  may  appear  absolutely  immutable  within  the 
narrow  range  of  our  experience. 

Longevity  of  Species  in  the  Mammalia, 

In  the  «  Principles  of  Geology,"  in  1833,*  I  stated  that  the 
longevity  of  species  in  the  class  moUusca  exceeded  that  in 
the  mammalia.  It  has  been  since  found  that  this  generaliza- 
tion can  be  carried  much  farther,  and  that,  in  £act,  the  law 
which  governs  the  changes  in  organic  beings  is  such,  that  the 
lower  their  place  ia  a  graduated  scale,  or  the  simpler  their 
structure,  the  more  persistent  are  they  in  form  and  organi- 
zation. I  soon  became  aware  of  the  force  of  this  rule  in 
the  class  mollusca,  when  I  first  attempted  to  calculate  the 
numerical  proportion  of  recent  species  in  the  newer  pliocene 

•  Ist  edit,  ToL  Ul  pp.  48  and  140. 
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fbrmations  as  compared  to  the  older  pliocene,  and  of  them 
again  as  contrasted  with  the  miooene;  for  it  appeared  invari- 
ably that  a  greater  n  amber  of  the  acephala  or  lamelli-branchi- 
ate  bivalves  could  be  identified  with  living  speoies  than  of  the 
gasteropods,  and  of  these  last  a  greater  number  in  the  lower 
division,  that  of  entire-mouthed  univalves,  than  in  that  of  the 
aiphonated.  In  whatever  manner  the  changes  have  been 
brought  about,  whether  by  variation  and  natural  selection, 
or  bj  any  other  causes,  the  rate  of  change  has  been  greater 
where  the  grade  of  organisation  is  higher. 

It  is  only,  therefore,  where  there  is  a  full  representation  of 
all  the  principal  orders  of  mollusca,  or  when  we  compare 
those  of  corresponding  grade,  that  we  can  fully  rely  on  the  per- 
centage test,  or  on  the  proportion  of  recent  to  extinct  species 
as  indicating  the  relation  of  two  groups  to  the  existing  fauna. 

The  foraminifera  which  exempliQr  the  lowest  stage  of  ani- 
mal existence,  being  akin  to  the  sponges,  exhibit,  as  we  learn 
from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Parker,  extreme  variability  in  their  specific  forms;  and  yet 
these  same  forms  are  persistent  throughout  vast  periods  of 
time,  exceeding  in  that  respect  even  the  brachiopodous  mol- 
lusca before  mentioned. 

Dr.  Hooker  observes,  in  regard  to  plants  of  complex  floral 
structure,  that  they  manifest  their  physical  superiority  in  a 
greater  extent  of  variation,  and  in  thus  better  securing  a  su<y 
•cession  of  race,  an  attribute  which  in  some  senses  he  regards 
as  of  a  higher  order  than  that  indicated  by  mere  complexity 
or  specialization  of  organ.* 

As  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  law,  he  says  that  species, 
genera,  and  orders  are,  on  the  whole,  best  limited  in  plants 
of  higher  grade,  the  dicotyledons  better  than  the  monocoty- 
ledons, and  the  dichlamydeso  better  than  the  achlamydese. 

<  loirodootoiy  ^M9J,  ^q^  p.  tU. 
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Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  ''We  can,  perhaps,  understand  the 
apparently  quicker  rate  of  change  in  terrestrial  and  in  more 
highly  organized  productions,  compared  with  marine  and 
lower  productions,  by  the  more  complex  relations  of  the 
higher  beings  to  their  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of 
life."* 

If  we  suppose  the  mammalia  to  be  more  sensitive  than  are 
the  inferior  classes  of  the  vertebrata  to  every  fluctuation  in 
the  surrounding  conditions,  whether  of  the  animate  or  inani- 
mate world,  it  would  follow  that  they  would  oftener  be  called 
upon  to  adapt  themselves,  by  variation,  to  new  conditions,  or, 
if  unable  to  do  so,  to  give  place  to  other  types.  This  would 
give  rise  to  more  fi:*equent  extinction  of  varieties,  species,  and 
genera,  whereby  the  surviving  types  would  be  better  limited, 
and  the  average  duration  of  the  same  unaltered  specific  types 
would  be  lessened. 


Absence  of  Mammalia  in  Islands  considered  in  Reference  to 

Transmutation. 

But  if  mammalia  vary,  upon  the  whole,  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  animals  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  ft  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  can  alter  their  habits  and  structures 
readily,  or  that  they  are  convertible  in  short  periods  into 
new  species.  The  extreme  slowness  with  which  such  changes 
of  habits  and  organization  take  place,  when  new  conditions 
arise,  appears  to  be  well  exemplified  by  the  absence  even 
of  small  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  in  islands  far  from  con- 
tinents, however  well  such  islands  may  be  fitted  by  their 
dimensions  to  support  them. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  pointed  to  this  absence  of  mammalia  as 
favoring  his  views,  observing  that  bats,  which  are  the  only 

*  Origin  of  Speoiei,  3d  ed.,  p.  .340. 
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exceptions  to  the  rule,  might  have  made  their  way  to  distant 
islands  by  flight,  for  they  are  often  met  with  on  the  wing  ftr 
oat  at  sea.  Unquestionably,  the  total  excluBion  of  quadra- 
peds  in  general,  which  could  only  reach  such  isolated  habita- 
tions by  swimming,  seems  to  imply  that  nature  does  not  dis- 
pense with  the  ordinary  laws  of  reproduction  when  she 
peoples  the  earth  with  new  forms;  for  if  causes  purely  imma- 
terial were  alone  at  work,  we  might  naturally  look  for  squir- 
rels, rabbits,  polecats^  and  other  small  yegetable  feeders  and 
beasts  of  prey,  as  often  as  for  bats,  in  the  spots  alluded  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  antiquity  of  certain  islands,  such  as  those  of  the  Madelran 
Archipelago,  and  those  of  still  larger  size  in  the  Canaries, 
with  the  total  absence  of  small  indigenous  quadrupeds;  for, 
judging  by  ancient  deposits  of  littoral  shells,  now  raised 
high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  several  of  these  volcanic 
islands  (Porto  Santo  and  the  Grand  Canary  among  others) 
must  have  existed  ever  since  the  Upper  Miocene  period. 
But,  waiving  all  such  claims  to  antiquity,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that,  since  the  close  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period, 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  have  constituted  two  separate 
islands,  each  in  sight  of  the  other,  and  each  inhabited  by  an 
assemblage  of  land-shells  (helix,  pupa,  clausilia,  &c.)  for  the 
most  part  different  or  proper  to  each  island.  About  thirty- 
two  fossil  species  have  been  obtained  in  Madeira,  and  forty- 
two  in  Porto  Santo,  only  five  of  the  whole  being  common  to 
both  islands.  In  each  the  living  land-shells  are  equally  dis- 
tinct, and  correspond,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  species 
found  fossil  in  each  island  respectively. 

Among  the  fossil  species,  but  one  or  two  appear  to  be 
entirely  extinct,  and  a  larger  number  have  disappeared  from 
the  fauna  of  the  Madeiran  Archipelago,  though  still  extant 
in  Aftica  and  Europe.  Many  which  were  among  the  inost 
common  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  period  have  now  become  the 
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scarcest,  and  others  formerly  scarce  are  now  most  numerously 
represented.  The  variety-making  force  has  been  at  work 
with  such  energy — ^perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  has  had  so  much 
time  for  its  development — that  almost  every  isolated  rock 
within  gun-shot  of  the  shores  has  its  peculiar  living  forms,  or 
those  very  marked  races  to  which  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  excellent 
description  of  the  fauna,  has  given  the  name  of  '^  sub-species.'' 

Since  the  fossil  shells  were  imbedded  in  sand  near  the 
coast,  these  volcanic  islands  have  undergone  considerable 
alterations  in  size  and  shape  by  the  wasting  action  of  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  beating  incessantly  against  the  cliffs,  so 
that  the  evidence  of  a  vast  lapse  of  time  is  derivable  from 
inorganic  as  well  as  from  organic  phenomena. 

During  this  period  no  mammalia,  not  even  of  small  species, 
excepting  bats,  have  made  their  appearance,  whether  in 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  or  in  the  larger  and  more  numerous 
islands  of  the  Canarian  group.  It  might  have  been  expected, 
from  some  expressions  met  with  here  and  there  in  the  ^'  Origin 
of  Species,"  though  not  perhaps  from  a  fair  interpretation  of 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  author's  reasoning,  that  this  dearth  of 
the  highest  class  of  vertebrata  is  inconsistent  with  the  powers 
of  mammalia  to  accommodate  their  habits  and  structures  to 
new  conditions.  Why  did  not  some  of  the  bats,  for  example, 
after  they  had  greatly  multiplied,  and  were  hard  pressed  by 
a  scarcity  of  insects  on  the  wing,  betake  themselves  to  the 
ground  in  search  of  prey,  and,  gradually  losing  their  wings, 
become  transformed  into  non-volant  insectivora  ?  Mr.  Darwin 
tells  me  that  he  has  learnt  that  there  is  a  bat  in  India  which 
has  been  known  occasionally  to  devour  frogs.  One  might  also 
be  tempted  to  ask,  how  it  has  happened  that  the  seals  which 
swarmed  on  the  shores  of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  before  the 
Buropean  colonists  arrived  there,  were  never  induced,  when 
food  was  scarce  in  the  sea,  to  venture  inland  from  the  shores, 
and  begin  in  TeneriffC;  and  the  Grand  Canary  especially,  and 
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other  large  islands,  to  acquire  terrestrial  habits,  Yentaring  first 
#  few  yards  inland,  and  then  farther  and  farther  until  .they 
began  to  occupy  some  of  those  ''places  left  vaeant  in  the 
economy  of  nature."  During  these  excursions,  we  mi^^ 
suppose  some  varieties,  which  had  the  skin  of  the  webbed 
intervals  of  their  toes  less  developed,  to  succeed  best  in  walk* 
ing  on  the  land,  and  in  the  course  of  several  generations  they 
might  exchange  their  present  gait  or  manner  of  shufBUng 
along  and  jumping  by  aid  of  the  tail  and  their  fin*like  ex* 
tremities,  for  feet  better  adapted  to  running. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  bats  in  the  island  of  Palma  (one 
of  the  Caaaries)  is  of  a  peculiar  species,  and  that  some  of  the 
Cheiroptera  of  the  Pacific  islands  (or  Oceanica)  are  even  of 
peculiar  genera.  If  so,  we  seem,  on  organic  as  well  as  on 
geological  grounds,  to  be  precluded  from  arguing  that  there 
has  not  been  time  for  ^eat  divergence  of  character.  We 
seem  also  entitled  to  ask  why  the  bats  and  rodents  of 
Australia,  which  are  spread  so  widely  among  the  marsupials 
over  that  continent,  have  never,  under  the  influence  of  the 
principle  of  progresnon,  been  developed  into  higher  phip 
cental  types,  since  we  have  now  ascertained  that  that  con- 
tinent was  by  no  means  unfitted  to  sustain  such  mammali% 
for  these,  when  once  introduced  by  man,  have  run  wild  and 
become  naturalized  in  many  parts.  The  following  answera 
may  perhaps  be  offered  to  the  above  criticisms  of  some  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  theoretical  views. 

First,  as  to  the  bats  and  seals :  they  are  what  zoologists 
'Call  aberrant  and  highly  specialized  types,  and  therefore 
precisely  those  which  might  be  expected  to  display  a  fixity 
mid  want  of  pliancy  in  their  organization,  or  the  smallest  poe>- 
sible  aptitude  for  deviating  in  new  directions  towards  new 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  of  such  altered  habits  as  a 
change  from  aquatic  to  terrestrial  or  from  volant  to  non* 
volant  modes  of  living  would  imply. 
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Secondly,  the  same  powers  of  flight  which  enabled  the  first 
bate  to  reach  Madeira  or  the  Canaries  would  bring  others 
from  time  to  time  firom  the  African  continent,  which,  miying 
with  the  first  emigrants  and  crossing  with  them,  would  check 
the  formation  of  new  raceA,  or  keep  them  tme  to  the  old 
types,  as  is  found  to  be  actaaily  the  case  with  the  lards  of 
Madeira  and  the  Bermudas. 

This  would  happen  the  more  surely  if,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has 
endeavored  to  prove,  the  offspring  of  races  slightly  varying 
are  usually  more  vigorous  than  the  progeny  of  parents  of 
the  same  race,  and  would  be  more  prolific,  therefore,  than  the 
insular  stock  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  breeding  in 
and  in. 

The  same  cause  would  tend  in  a  still  more  decided  manner 
to  prevent  the  seals  from  diverging  into  new  races  or  "  inci- 
pient species,"  because  they  range  freely  over  the  wide  ocean, 
and  may  therefore  have  continual  intercourse  with  all  other 
individuals  of  their  species. 

Thirdly,  as  to  peculiar  species,  and  even  genera,  of  bats 
in  islands,  we  are  perhaps  too  little  acquainted  at  present 
with  all  the  species  and  genera  of  the  neighboring  continents 
to  be  able  to  affirm,  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  that  the 
forms  supposed  to  be  peculiar  do  not  exist  elsewhere, — ^those 
of  the  Canaries  in  Africa,  for  example.  But,  what  is  still 
more  important,  we  must  bear  in  mind  how  many  species 
and  genera  of  post-pliocene  mammalia  have  everywhere 
become  extinct  by  causes  independent  of  Man.  It  is  always 
possible,  therefore,  that  some  types  of  cheiroptera,  originally 
derived  from  the  main  land,  have  survived  in  islands,  although 
they  have  gradually  died  out  on  the  continents  from  whence 
they  came ;  so  that  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  that  there  has 
been  time  for  the  creation,  whether  by  variation  or  other 
agency,  of  new  species  or  genera  in  the  islands  in  question. 

As  to  the  rodents  and  cheiroptera  of  Australia,  we  are  as 
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yet  too  ignorant  of  the  post-pliocene  and  newer  pliocene 
&ana  of  that  part  of  the  world,  to  be  able  to  decide  whether 
the  introduction  of  each  forms  dates  fh)m  a  remote  geological 
time.  We  know,  however,  that,  before  the  Becent  period,  that 
continent  was  peopled  with  large  kangaroos,  and  other  her- 
bivorous and  carnivorous  marsupials,  of  species  long  since 
extinct,  their  remains  having  been  discovered  in  ossiferous 
caverns.  The  preoccupancy  of  the  country  by  ^uch  indigenous 
tribes  may  have  checked  the  development  of  the  placental 
rodents  and  cheiroptera,  even  were  we  to  concede  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  forms  being  convertible  by  variation  and 
profi^ressive  development  into  higher  grades  of  mammalia. 


Imperfecti(m  of  the  geological  record. 

When  treating  in  the  8th  Chapter*  of  the  dearth  of  human 
bones  in  alluvium  containing  flint  implements  in  abundance, 
I  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  part  of  the  plan  of  Nature  to  write 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  her  autobiographical  memoirs. 
On  the  contrary,  her  annals  are  local  and  exceptional  from 
the  first,  and  portions  of  them  are  afterwards  ground  into 
mud,  sandy  and  pebbles,  to  furnish  materials  for  new  strata. 
Even  of  those  ancient  monuments  now  forming  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  which  have  not  been  destroyed  by  rivers  and  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  or  which  have  escaped  being  melted  by 
volcanic  heat,  three-fourths  lie  submerged  beneath  the  ocean, 
and  are  inaccessible  to  man ;  while  of  those  which  form  the 
dry  land,  a  great  part  are  hidden  forever  from  our  obser- 
vation by  mountain-masses,  thousands  of  feet  thick,  piled 
over  them. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  truly  said  that  the  fossiliferous  rocks 
known  to  geologists  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  such  as 
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were  formed  when  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  subsiding 
This  downward  movement  protects  the  new  deposits  from 
denudation,  and  allows  them  to  accumulate  to  a  great  thick- 
ness ',  whereas  sedimentary  matter,  thrown  down  where  the 
sea-bottom  is  rising,  must  almost  invariablj  be  swept  away 
by  the  waves  as  fast  as  the  land  emerges. 

When  we  reflect,  therefore,  on  the  fractional  state  of  the 
annals  which  are  handed  down  to  us,  and  how  little  even 
these  have  as  yet  been  studied,  we  may  wonder  that  so  many 
geologists  should  attribute  every  break  in  the  series  of  strata, 
and  every  gap  in  the  past  history  of  the  organic  world,  to 
catastrophes  and  convulsions  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  to.  leaps 
made  by  the  oreational  force  from  species  to  species,  or  from 
class  to  class.  For  it  is  clear  that,  even  had  the  series  of 
monuments  been  perfect  and  continuous  at  first  (an  hypo- 
thesis quite  opposed  to  the  analogy  of  the  working  of  causes 
now  in  action),  it  could  not  fail  to  present  itself  to  our  eyes 
in  a  broken  and  disconnected  state. 

Those  geologists  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery during  the  last  half-century  can  best  appreciate  the 
extent  to  which  we  may  still  hope  by  future  exertion  to  fill 
up  some  of  the  wider  chasms  which  now  interrupt  the 
regular  sequence  of  fossiliferous  rocks.  The  determination, 
for  example,  of  late  years  of  the  true  place  of  the  Hallstadt 
and  St.  Cassian  beds  on  the  N.  and  S.  flanks  of  the  Austrian 
Alps,  has  revealed  to  us,  for  the  first  time,  the  marine  fauna 
of  a  period  (that  of  the  Upper  Trias)  of  which,  until  lately, 
but  little  was  known.  In  this  case,  the  palsBontologist  is  called 
upon  suddenly  to  intercalate  about  800  species  of  moUusca 
and  radiata  between  the  fauna  of  the  Lower  Lias  and  that  of 
the  Middle  Trias.  The  period  in  question  was  previously 
believed,  even  by  many  a  philosophical  geologist,  to  have  been 
comparatively  barren  of  organic  types.  In  England,  France, 
and  Northern  Germany,  the  only  known  strata  of  Upper 
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Triassic  date  bad  consisted  almost  entirely  of  fresh-  or 
brackish-water  beds,  in  which  the  bones  of  terrestrial  and 
amphibious  reptiles  were  the  most  characteristic  fossfls. 
The  new  fanna  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  part 
peculiar,  not  a  few  of  the  species  of  mollusca  being  referable 
to  new  genera;  while  some  species  were  common  to  the 
older  and  some  to  the  newer  rocks.  On  the  whole,  the  new 
forms  have  helped  greatly  to  lessen  the  discordance,  not  only 
between  the  lias  and  trias,  but  also  generally  between  palaeo- 
zoic and  neozoic  formations.  Thus  the  genus  Orthoceras  has 
been  for  the  first  time  recognized  in  a  neozoic  deposit,  and 
with  it  we  find  associated,  for  the  first  time,  large  ammonites 
with  foliated  lobes,  a  form  never  seen  before  below  the  lias; 
also  the  Ceratite,  a  family  of  cephalopods  never  before  met  with 
in  the  upper  trias  above  the  muschelkalk  or  middle  trias,  and 
never  before  in  the  same  stratum  with  such  lobed  ammonites. 
We  can  now  no  longer  doubt  that,  should  we  hereafter 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  an  equally  rich  marine  fauna 
of  the  age  of  the  lower  trias  (or  hunter  sandstein),  the 
marked  hiatus  which  still  separates  the  Triassic  and  Permian 
eras  would  almost  disappear. 

Archceopterj/x  mcururtts,  Owen. — ^I  could  readily  add  a 
copious  list  of  minor  deposits,  belonging  to  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  series,  which  we  have  been  called 
upon  in  like  manner  to  intercalate  in  the  course  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  into  the  chronological  series  pre- 
viously known ;  but  it  would  lead  me  into  too  long  a  digres- 
sion. I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  pointing  out 
that  it  is  not  simply  new  formations  which  are  brought 
to  light  fW>m  year  to  year,  reminding  us  of  the  elementary 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  paleontology,  but  new  types  also 
of  structure  are  discovered  in  rocks  the  fossil  contents  of 
which  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  well  known. 
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The  last  and  most  striking  of  these  novelties  is  ''tha 
feathered  fossiF'  from  the  lithographic  stone  of  Solen- 
hofen. 

Until  the  year  1858,  no  well-determined  skeleton  of  a  bird 
had  been  detected  in  any  rocks  older  than  the  tertiary.  In 
that  year,  Mr.  Lncas  Barrett  foand  in  the  npper  greensand 
of  the  cretaceous  series,  near  Cambridge,  the  femur,  tibia, 
and  some  other  bones  of  a  swimming  bird,  supposed  by  him 
to  be  of  the  gall  tribe.  His  opinion  as  to  the  ornithic 
character  of  the  remains  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Professor  Owen. 

The  Archceapteryx  macrums,  Owen,  recently  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum,  affords  a  second  example  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  osseous  remains  of  a  bird  in  strata  older  than 
the  Bocene.  It  was  found  in  the  great  quarries  of  litho- 
graphic limestone  at  Pappenheim,  near  Solenhofen  in  Ba- 
varia, the  rock  being  a  member  of  the  Upper  Oolite. 

It  was  at  first  conjectured  in  Germany,  before  any  ex- 
perienced osteologist  had  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  original  specimen,  that  this  fossil  might  be  a  feathered 
pterodactyl  (flying  reptiles  having  been  often  met  with  in 
the  same  stratum),  or  that  it  might  at  least  supply  some 
connecting  links  between  a  reptile  and  a  bird.  But  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  in  a  memoir  lately  read  to  the  Boyal  Society 
(November  20, 1862),  has  shown  that  it  is  unequivocally  a 
bird,  and  that  such  of  its  characters  as  are  abnormal  are  by 
no  means  strikingly  reptilian.  The  skeleton  was  lying  on 
its  back  when  imbedded  in  calcareous  sediment,  so  that  the 
ventral  part  is  exposed  to  view.  It  is  about  one  foot  eight 
inches  long,  and  one  foot  four  across,  from  the  apex  of  the 
right  to  that  of  the  left  wing.  The  fnrculum,  or  merry-* 
thought,  which  is  entire,  marks  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk ; 
the  ischium,  scapula,  and  most  of  the  wing  and  leg  bones 
are  preserved,  and  there  are  impressions  of  the  quill-feathers 
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and  of  down  on  the  body.  The  vanes  and  shafts  of  the  fea- 
thers  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Fourteen  long  quill- 
feathers  diverge  on  each  side  of  the  metacarpal  and  phalangial 
bones,  and  decrease  in  length  from  six  inches  to  one  inch. 
The  wings  have  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  gallinaceoas 
birds.  The  tarso-metatarsal,  or  drumstick,  exhibits  at  its 
distal  end  a  trifid  articular  surface  supporting  three  toes,  as 
in  birds.  The  furculum,  pelvis,  and  bones  of  the  tail  are  in 
their  natural  position.  The  tail  consists  of  twenty  vertebrae, 
each  of  which  supports  a  pair  of  plumes.  The  length  of  the 
tail  with  its  feathers  is  eleven  and  a  half  inches,  and  its 
breadth  three  and  a  half.  It  is  obtusely  truncated  at  the 
end.  In  all  living  birds  the  tail-feathers  are  arranged  in 
fan-shaped  order  and  attached  to  a  coccygoan  bone,  consist- 
ing of  several  vertebre  united  together,  whereas  in  the  em- 
bryo  state  these  same  vertebrffi  are  distinct.  The  greatest 
number  is  seen  in  the  ostrich,  which  has  eighteen  caudal  ver- 
tebra in  the  foetal  state,  which  are  reduced  to  nine  in  the  adult 
bird,  many  of  them  having  been  anchylosed  together.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  therefore  considers  the  tail  of  the  Archsdopteryx 
as  exemplifying  the  persistency  of  what  is  now  an  embryonic 
character.  The  tail,  he  remarks,  is  essentially  a  variable 
character.  There  are  long-tailed  bats  and  short-tailed  batSi 
long-tailed  rodents  and  short-tailed  rodents,  long-tailed  ptero* 
dactyls  and  short-tailed  pterodactyls. 

The  ArchsBopteryx  differs  from  all  known  birds,  not  only  in 
the  structure  of  its  tail,  but  in  having  two,  if  not  three,  digits 
in  the  hand ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  fifth  digit  of  the 
winged  reptile. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  skeleton  occurs  are  such, 
says  Professor  Owen,  as  to  remind  us  of  the  carcass  of  a  gull 
which  had  been  a  prey  to  some  Carnivore,  which  had  re- 
moved all  the  soft  parts,  and  perhaps  the  head,  nothing 
being  left  but  the  bony  legs  and   the   indigestible   quill- 
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fealhera.  Bat,  Bioce  ProfcMor  Owen's  paper  was  read,  Mr. 
John  Evans,  whom  I  have  oflen  had  occasion  to  mention  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work,  seems  to  have  found  what 
mmj  indicate  a  part  of  the  missing  cranium.  He  has  called 
oar  attention  to  a  smooth  protuberance  on  the  otherwise 
even  surface  of  the  slab  of  limestone  which  seems  to  be  the 
cast  of  the  brain  or  interior  of  the  skull.  Some  part  even 
of  the  cranial  bone  itself  appears  to  be  still  buried  in  the 
matrix.  Mr.  Evans  has  pointed  out  the  resemblance  of  this 
cant  to  one  taken  by  himself  fVom  the  cranium  of  a  crow,  and 
still  more  to  that  of  a  jay,  observing  that  in  the  fussil  the 
median  line  which  separates  the  two  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  is  visible. 

To  conclude,  we  may  learn  from  this  valuable  relio  bow 
rashly  the  existence  of  Birds  at  the  epoch  of  the  Secondary 
nx'ks  has  been  questioned,  simply  on  negative  evidence ;  and, 
S4*oondly,  how  many  new  forms  may  be  expected  to  be 
brought  to  light  in  strata  with  which  we  are  already  best 
acquainted,  to  say  nothing  of  the  new  formations  which 
geologists  are  continaally  discovering. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

ORIGIN    AND    DEVELOPMENT    OF    LANGUAGES    AND    8PE0IBS 

COMPARED. 

ARYAN  HTP0THX818  AND  C0NTR0VEE8T — TRl  BACKS  Of  MANKIND 
OHANOK  MORI  8L0WLT  THAN  THEIR  LANGUA0B8 — THBORT  Of  THl 
GRADUAL  ORIGIN  Of  LANOUAOKS — DlFFIOOLTT  Of  DKflNINO  WHAT  IB 
KIANT  BT  A  LANOVAQI  A8  DX8TINGT  FROM  A  DIALBCT— QRBAT 
NUMBBR  Of  BXTINCT  AND  LITINQ  TONGUBS — NO  BUROPBAN  LANOUAOB 
A  THOUSAND  TBAR8  OLD— 0AP8  BBTWBBN  LANGUAGES,  HOW  CAUSED — 
IMPBRFBOTION  Of  THE  BEOORD — ORANGES  ALWAYS  IN  PROGRESS — 
8TBUG0LB  FOR  BXISTBNOB  BBTWBBN  RIVAL  TERMS  AND  DIALECTS^ 
CAUSES  Of  SELECTION — BACH  LANGUAGE  fORMED  SLOWLY  IN  A  SINGLE 
GEOGRAPHICAL  AREA — MAY  DIE  OUT  GRADUALLY  OR  SUDDENLY — ONCE 
LOST  CAN  NBTBR  BB  BBYnTBD — MODB  Of  OBIOIN  Of  LANGUAGX8  ABB 
8PBCIB8  A  XYSTBBY — SPECULATIONS  AS  TO  THE  NUMBER  Of  ORIGINAL 
LANGUAGES   OR   SPECIES    UNPROFITABLE. 

rpHE  supposed  existence,  at  a  remote  and  unknown  period, 
•*'  of  a  language  conventionally  called  the  Aryan,  has  of 
late  years  been  a  favorite  subject  of  speculation  among  Ger- 
man philologists,  and  Professor  Max  Muller  has  given  us 
lately  the  most  improved  version  of  this  theory,  and  has  set 
forth  the  various  facts  and  arguments  by  which  it  may  be 
defended,  with  his  usual  perspicuity  and  eloquence.  He  ob- 
serves that  if  we  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  Latin, — 
if  all  historical  documents  previous  to  the  fifteenth  century 
had  been  lost, — ^if  tradition  even  was  silent  as  to  the  former 
existence  of  a  Boman  empire, — a  mere  comparison  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Wallachian,  and  Rh»- 
tian  dialects  would  enablA  "«  ^^  ««y  ^-hat  at  flome  time  there  1 
must  have  been  a  language  from  which  these  six  modern 
dmjystfl  derive  their  oriyn  in  common.    Without  this  suppo- 
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sition  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  tbeir  Btmctare 
and  composition, — as,  for  example^  for  tbe  forms  of  tbe  auxi* 
liary  verb  "to  be/'  all  evidently  varieties  of  one  common 
type;  wbile  it  is  eqaally  clear  tbat  no  one  of  tbe  six  affords 
tbe  original  form  from  wbicb  the  others  could  have  been 
borrowed.  So  also  in  none  of  tbe  six  langulages  do  we  find 
tbe  elements  of  which  these  verbal  and  other  forms  could 
have  been  composed ;  they  must  have  been  handed  down  as 
relics  from  a  former  period,  they  must  have  existed  in  some 
antecedent  language,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the 
Latin. 

But,  in  like  manner,  he  goes  on  to  show  that  Latin  itself, 
as  well  as  Greek,  Snnscrit,  Zend  (or  Bactrian),  Lithuanian, 
old  Sclavonic,  Gothic,  and  Armenian  are  also  eight  varieties 
of  one  common  and  more  ancient  type,  and  no  one  of  them 
could  have  been  tbe  original  from  which  the  others  were 
borrowed.  They  have  all  such  an  amount  of  mutual  resem- 
blance as  to  point  to  a  more  ancient  language^  the  Aryan^ 
which  was  to  them  what  Latin  was  to  the  six  Bomance  lan- 
guages. The  people  who  spoke  this  unknown  parent  speech, 
of  which  so  many  other  ancient  tongues  were  offshoots,  must 
have  migrated  at  a  remote  era  to  widely  separated  regions 
of  the  Old  World,  such  as  Northern  Asia,  Europe,  and  India 
south  of  the  Himalaya.* 

The  soundness  of  some  parts  of  this  Aryan  hypothesis  has 
lately  been  called  in  question  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  Turks,  Scandinavians,  and  other 
people  referred  to  as  having  derived  not  only  words  but  gram- 
matical forms  from  an  Aryan  source,  belong  each  of  them  to 
a  distinct  race,  and  all  these  races  have,  it  is  said,  preserved 
their  peculiar  characters  unaltered  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  ^ 
history  and  tradition.    If,  therefore,  no  appreciable  change 

•  Max  MUUer,  ComparaiiTe  Mythology.    Oxford  Buays,  1S6(L 
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has  occurred  in  three  or  four  thousand  years,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  assume  a  far  more  remote  date  for  the  first 
branching  off  of  such  races  from  a  common  stock  than  the 
supposed  period  of  the  Aryan  migrations  and  the  dispersion 
of  that  language  over  many  and  distant  countries. 

But  Mr.  Crawfard  has,  I  think,  himself  helped  us  to  remove 
this  stumbling-block,  by  admitting  tbat  a  nation  speaking  a 
language  allied  to  the  Sanscrit  (the  oldest  of  the  eight  tongues 
alluded  to)  once  probably  inhabited  that  region  situated  to 
the  northwest  of  India,  which  within  the  period  of  authentic 
history  has  poured  out  its  conquering  hordes  over  a  great 
extent  of  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  same 
people,  he  sa^s,  may  have  acted  the  same  part  in  the  long, 
dark  night  which  preceded  the  dawn  of  tradition.*  These 
conquerors  may  have  been  few  in  number  when  compared  to 
the  populations  which  they  subdued.  In  such  cases  the  new 
settlers,  although  reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands,  might 
merge  in  a  few  centuries  into  the  millions  of  subjects  which 
they  ruled.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  color  and 
features  of  the  Negro  or  European  are  entirely  lost  in  the 
fourth  generation,  provided  that  no  fresh  infusion  of  one  or 
other  of  the  two  races  takes  place.  The  distinctive  physical 
features,  therefore,  of  the  Aryan  conquerors  might  soon 
wear  out  and  be  lost  in  those  of  the  nations  they  overran] 
yet  many  of  the  words^  and,  what  is  more  in  point,  some  of 
the  grammatical  forms,  of  their  lanpiape  might  be  retained 
by  the  masses  which  they  had  governed  for  centuries,  theeo 
masses  continuing  to  preserve  the  same  features  of  rage 
which  had  distinguished  them  long  before  tha  Aryftin^  jp- 
vasions^ 

There  can  be  no  question  that  if  we  could  trace  back  any 
se^  of  coynate  languages  now  existing  to  some  common  point 

*  Cmrfoid,  Tnuuaetiona  of  the  Bdmologioal  Society,  toL  L    18SL 
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of  departure,  they  would  converge  and  meet  sooner  in  some  "^ 
era  of  the  past  than  would  the  existing  races  of  mankind ; 
in  other  words,  races  change  much  more  slowly  than  lan- 
gnages.  But,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  transmutation,  to 
form  a  new  species  would  take  an  incomparably  longer 
period  than  to  form  a  new  race.  "No  language  seems  ever 
to  last  for  a  thousand  years,  whereas  many  a  species  seems 
to  have  endured  for  hundreds  of  thousands.  A  philologist, 
therefore,  who  is  contending  that  all  living  languages  are  de- 
rivative and  not  primordial,  has  a  great  advantage  over  a  ^ 
naturalist  who  is  endeavoring  to  inculcate  a  similar  theory  in 
repjard  to  species. 

It  may  not  be  uninstructive,  in  order  fairly  to  appreciate 
the  vast  difficulty  of  the  task  of  those  who  advocate  trans- 
mutation in  natural  history,  to  consider  how  harc^  it  wonld 
be  even  for  a  philologist  to  succeed,  if  he  should  try  to 
convince  an  assemblage  of  intelligent  but  illiterate  persons 
that  the  language  spoken  by  them,  and  all  those  talked  by 
contemporary  nations,  were  modem  inventions,  moreover 
that  these  same  forms  of  speech  were  still  constantly  under- 
going change,  and  none  of  them  destined  to  last  forever. 

We  will  suppose  him  to  begin  by  stating  his  conviction 
that  the  living  languages  have  been  gradually  derived  from 
others  now  extinct,  and  spoken  by  nations  which  had  imme- 
diately preceded  them  in  the  order  of  time,  and  that  those 
again  had  used  forms  of  speech  derived  from  still  older  ones. 
They  might  naturally  exclaim,  '<  How  strange  it  is  that  you 
should  find  records  of  a  multitude  of  dead  languages,  that  a 
part  of  the  human  economy  which  in  our  own  time  is  so 
remarkable  for  its  stability  should  have  been  so  inconstant  in 
bygone  ages  I  We  all  speak  as  our  parents  and  grandparents 
spoke  before  us,  and  so,  we  are  told,  do  the  Germans  and 
French.  What  evidence  is  there  of  such  incessant  variation 
in  remoter  times  ?  and,  if  it  be  true,  why  not  imagine  that 
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when  one  form  of  speech  was  lost^  another  was  suddenly  and 
supernaturally  created  hy  a  gift  of  tongues  or  confusion  of 
languages,  as  at  the  huilding  of  the  Tower  of  Bahel?  Where 
are  the  memorials  of  all  the  intermediate  dialects  which  most 
have  existed,  if  this  doctrine  of  perpetual  fluctuation  be  true? 
And  how  comes  it  that  the  tongues  now  spoken  do  not  pass 
by  insensible  gradations  the  one  into  the  other,  and  into  the 
dead  languages  of  dates  immediately  antecedent  ? 

"  Lastly,  if  this  theory  of  indefinite  modifiability  be  sonndj 
what  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  term  language,  and 
what  definition  can  be  given  of  it  so  as  to  distinguish  a 
Ian eru aire  from  a  dialect  V* 


In  reply  to  this  last  question,  the  philologist  might  confess 
that  the  learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  a  lan- 
guage as  distinct  from  a  dialect.  Some  believe  that  there 
are  4000  living  languages,  others  that  there  are  6000:  so 
that  the  mode  of  defining  them  is  clearly  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion.  Some  contend,  for  example,  that  the  Danish, 
llerwegian,  and  Swedish  form  one  Scandinavian  tongue, 
others  that  they  constitute  three  different  languages,  others 
that  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  are  one, — ^mere  dialects  of 
the  same  language, — ^but  that  Swedish  is  distinct. 

The  philologist,  however,  might  fairly  argue  that  this  very 
iBimbiguity  was  greatly  in  favor  of  his  doctrine,  since  if  lan- 
guages had  all  been  constantly  undergoing  transmutation 
there  ought  often  to  be  a  want  of  real  lines  of  demarcation 
between  them.  He  might,  however,  propose  that  he  and  his 
pupils  should  come  to  an  understanding  that  two  languages 
should  be  regarded  as  distinct  whenever  the  speakers  of  them 
are  unable  to  converse  together,  or  freely  to  exchange  ideas, 
whether  by  word  or  writing.  Scientifically  speaking,  such  a 
test  might  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  like  the  test  of  species 
by  their  capability  of  producing  fertile  hybrids;  but  if  the 
pupil  is  persuaded  that  there  are  such  things  in  nature  as 
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distinct  langaages,  whatever  may  have  heen  their  origin,  the 
definition  above  suggested  might  be  of  practical  nse,  and 
enable  the  teacher  to  proceed  with  his  argument. 

He  might  begin  by  undertaking  to  prove  that  none  of  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe  were  a  thousand  years  old. 
No  English  scholar,  he  might  say,  who  has  not  specially 
given  himself  up  to  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  can  interpret 
the  documents  in  which  the  chronicles  and  laws  of  England 
were  written  in  the  days  of  King  Alfred,  so  that  we  may  be 
sure  that  none  of  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century 
could  converse  with  the  subjects  of  that  monarch  if  these  last 
could  now  be  restored  to  life.  The  difficulties  encountered 
would  not  arise  merely  from  the  intrusion  of  French  terms 
in  consequence  of  the  Norman  conquest,  because  that  por- 
tion of  our  language  (nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole)  which 
is  Saxon  has  also  undergone  great  transformations  by  abbre- 
viation ^  new  modes  of  pronunciation,  spelling,  and  various 
corruptions,  so  as  to  be  unlike  both  ancient  and  modem 
German.  They  who  now  speak  German,  if  brought  into  con- 
tact with  their  Teutonic  ancestors  of  the  ninth  century, 
would  be  quite  unable  to  converse  with  them,  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  subjects  of  Charlemagne  could  not  have  exchanged 
ideas  with  the  Goths  of  Alaric's  army,  or  with  the  soldiers  of 
Arminius  in  the  days  of  Augustus  C®sar.  So  rapid  indeed 
has  been  the  change  in  Germany,  that  the  epic  poem  called  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  once  so  popular,  and  only  seven  centuries 
old,  cannot  now  be  enjoyed,  except  by  the  erudite. 

If  we  then  turn  to  France,  we  meet  again  with  similar 
evidence  of  ceaseless  change.  Chevalier  Pertz  has  printed 
a  treaty  of  peace  a  thousand  years  old,  between  Charles  the 
Bald  and  King  Louis  of  Germany  (dated  a.d.  841),  in  which 
the  German  king  takes  an  oath  in  what  was  the  French 
tongue  of  that  day,  while  the  French  king  swears  in  the 
German  of  the  same  era,  and  neither  of  these  oaths  would  now 
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convey  a  distinct  meaning  to  any  but  the  learned  in  these 
two  conntries.  So  also  in  Italy  the  modem  Italian  cannot 
be  traced  back  much  beyond  the  time  of  Dante,  or  some  riz 
centuries  before  our  time.  Even  in  Eome,  where  there  had 
been  no  permanent  intrusion  of  foreigners^  such  as  the  Lorn* 
bard  settlers  of  German  origin  in  the  plains  of  the  Fo,  the 
common  people  of  the  year  1000  spoke  quite  a  distinct 
language  from  that  of  their  Boman  ancestors  or  their  Italian 
descendants,  as  is  shown  by  the  celebrated  chronicle  of  the 
monk  Benedict,  of  the  convent  of  St.  Andrea  on  Mount 
Soracte,  written  in  such  barbarous  Latin,  and  with  such 
strange  grammatical  forms,  that  it  requires  a  profoundly 
skilled  linguist  to  decipher  it.* 

Having  thus  established  the  preliminary  feet  that  none  of 
the  tongues  now  spoken  were  in  existence  ten  centuries  sato» 
and  that  the  ancient  languages  have  passed  through  many  a 
transitional  dialect  before  they  settled  into  the  forms  now  in 
use,  the  philologist  might  bring  forward  proofe  of  ihe  graat 
numbers  both  of  lost  and  living  forms  of  speech. 

Strabo  informs  us  that  in  his  time,  in  the  Caucasus  alone 
(a  chain  of  mountains  not  longer  than  the  Alps,  and  much 
narrower),  there  were  bpoken  at  least  seventy  languages. 
At  the  present  period  the  number,  it  is  said,  would  be  still 
greater,  if  all  the  distinct  dialects  of  those  mountains  were 
reckoned.  Several  of  these  Caucasian  tongues  admit  of  no 
comparison  with  any  known  living  or  lost  Asiatic  or  European 
language.  Others  which  are  not  peculiar  are  obsolete  forms 
of  known  languages,  such  as  the  Georgian,  Mongolian,  Per- 
sian, Arabic,  and  Tartarian.  It  seems  that  as  often  as  oon< 
quering  hordes  swept  over  that  part  of  Asia,  always  coming 
fi*om  the  north  and  east,  they  drove  before  them  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains,  who  took  refuge  in  some  of  the  retired 

*  See  0.  Ports,  MonaoMnU  Gkimaaioay  voL  iU. 
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valleys  and  high  mountain-fastnesses,  where  they  maintained 
their  independence,  as  do  the  Circassians  in  our  time  in  spite 
of  the  power  of  Bussia. 

In  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  from  Assam  to  its  extreme 
northwestern  limit,  and  generally  in  the  more  hilly  parts  of 
British  India,  the  diversity  of  languages  is  surprisingly  great, 
impeding  the  advance  of  civilization  and  the  lahors  of  the 
missionary.  In  South  America  and  Mexico,  Alexander  Hum- 
boldt reckoned  the  distinct  tongues  'by  hundreds,  and  those 
of  Africa  are  said  to  be  equally  numerous.  Even  in  China 
some  eighteen  provincial  dialects  prevail,  almost  all  deviating 
80  much  from  others  that  the  speakers  are  not  mutually  in- 
telligible, and  besides  these  there  are  other  distinct  forms  of 
speech  in  the  mountains  of  the  same  empire. 

The  philologist  might  next  proceed  to  point  out  that  the 
geographical  relations  of  living  and  dead  languages  favor 
the  hypothesis  of  the  living  ones  having  been  derived  from 
the  extinct,  in  spite  of  our  inability,  in  most  instances,  to 
adduce  documentary  evidence  of  the  fact  or  to  discover 
monuments  of  all  the  intermediate  and  transitional  dialects 


which  must  have  existed.    Thus  he  would  observe  that  the 

_  ^    ^ 

modern  Bomance  languages  are  spoken  exactly  where  the 
ancient  Bomans  once  lived  or  ruled,  and  the  Greek  of  our 
days  where  the  older  classical  Greek  was  formerly  spoken. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  might  be  detected,  but  they  would  be 
explicable  by  reference  to  colonization  and  conquest. 

As  to  the  many  and  wide  gaps  sometimes  encountered 
between  the  dead  and  living  languages,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  I  not  part  of  the  plan  of  any  people  to  preserve 
memorials  of  their  forms  of  speech  expressly  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  posterity.  Their  MSS.  and  inscriptions  serve  some 
present  purpose,  are  occasional  and  imperfect  from  the  first, 
and  are  rendered  more  fragmentary  in  the  course  of  time, 
some  being  intentionally  destroyed,  others  lost  by  the  decay 
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of  the  perishable  materials  on  which  they  are  written:  so 
that  to  question  the  theory  of  all  known  languages  being 
derivative  on  the  ground  that  we  can  rarely  trace  a  passage 
from  the  ancient  to  the  modem  through  all  the  dialects 
which  must  have  flourished  one  after  the  other  in  the  inter- 
mediate ages,  impli'^ft  A  want  of  reflection  on  the  laws  which 
govern  the  recording  as  well  as  the  obliterating  processes. 

But  another  important  question  still  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered, namely,  whether  the  trifling  changes  which  can  alone 
be  witnessed  by  a  single  generation  can  possibly  represent 
the  working  of  that  machinery  which,  in  the  course  of  many 
centuries,  has  given  rise  to  such  miphty  revolutions  in  the 
forms  of  speech  throughout  the  world.  Every  one  may  have 
noticed  in  his  own  lifetime  the  stealing  in  of  some  slight 
alterations  of  accent,  pronunciation,  or  spelling,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  some  words  borrowed  from  a  foreign  language  to 
express  ideas  of  which  no  native  term  precisely  conveyed  the 
import.  He  may  also  remember  hearing  for  the  first  time 
some  cant  terms  or  slang  phrases,  which  have  since  forced 
their  way  into  common  use,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  purist. 
But  he  may  still  contend  that,  ''within  the  range  of  his 
experience,"  his  language  has  continued  unchanged,  and  he 
may  believe  in  its  immutability  in  spite  of  minor  variations. 
The  real  question,  however,  at  issue  is,  whether  there  are  any 
limits  to  this  variability.  He  will  find,  on  further  invest!- 
gatipn,  that  new  technical  terms  are  coined  almost  daily  in 
various  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and  trades,  that  new  names 
must  be  found  fbr  new  inventions,  that  many  of  these  acquire 
a  metaphorical  sense,  and  then  make  their  way  into  general 
circulation,  as  "  stereotyped,''  for  instance,  which  would  have 
been  as  meaningless  to  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century 
as  would  the  new  terms  and  images  derived  fi:om  steamboat 
and  railway  travelling  to  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 

If  the  numerous  words,  idioms,  and  phrases,  many  of  them 
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of  ephemeral  duration,  which  are  thus  invented  hy  the  young 
and  old    in  various  classes  of  society,  in  the  nursery,  the 

school;  the  camp,  the  fleet,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  study 

• 

of  the  man  of  science  or  literature,  could  all  be  collected 
together  and  put  on  record,  their  number  in  one  or  two 
centuries  might  compare  with  the  entire  permanent  vo- 
cabulary of  the  language.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  curious 
subject  of  inquiry,  what  are  the  laws  which  govern  not  only 
the  invention,  but  also  the  *^  selection,"  of  some  of  these  words 
or  idioms,  giving  them  currency  in  preference  to  others  ?  for, 
as  the  powers  of  the  human  memory  are  limited,  a  check  must 
be  found  to  the  endless  increase  and  multiplication  of  terms, 
and  old  words  must  be  dropped  nearly  as  fast  as  new  ones 
are  put  into  circulation.  Sometimes  the  new  word  or  phrase, 
or  a  modification  of  the  old  ones,  will  entirely  supplant  the 
more  ancient  expressions,  or,  instead  of  the  latter  being 
discarded,  both  may  flourish  together,  the  older  one  having 
a  more  restricted  use. 

Although  the  speakers  may  be  unconscious  that  any  great 
fluctuation  is  going  on  in  their  language, — although  when  we 
observe  the  manner  in  which  new  words  and  phrases  are 
thrown  out,  as  if  at  random  or  in  sport,  while  others  get  into 
vogue,  we  may  think  the  process  of  change  to  be  the  result 
of  mere  chance, — there  are  nevertheless  fixed  laws  in  action, 
by  which,  in  the  general  struggle  for  existence,  some  terms 
AT^d  ^i^l<^fitfl  gain  the  victory  over  others.  The  slightest 
advantage  attached  to  some  new  mode  of  pronouncing  or 
spelling,  from  considerations  of  brevity  or  euphony,  may  turn 
the  scale,  or  more  powerful  causes  of  selection  may  decide 
wTiinh  of  two  or  more  rivals  shall  triumph  and  which  suc- 
cujah*  Among  these  are  fashion,  or  the  influence  of  an  aria»  I 
tocracy.  whether  of  birth  or  education,  popular  writersj  ' 
oratorSf  preachers. — ^a  centralized  government  organizing  its 
schools  expressly  to  promote  uniformity  of  diction  and  to 
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get  the  better  of  provincialisms  and  local  dialects.  Betweoi 
these  dialects,  which  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  **  incipient 
languages/^  the  competition  is  always  keenest  when  they  are 
most  nearly  allied,  and  the  extinction  of  any  one  of  them 
destroys  some  of  the  links  by  which  a  dominant  tongue  may 
have  been  previonelv  connected  with  some  other  widely  distinct 
one.  It  is  by  the  perpetual  loss  of  such  intermediate  forms 
of  speech  that  the  great  dissimilarity  of  the  languages  which 
survive  is  brought  about.  Thus,  if  Dutch  should  become  a 
dead  language,  English  and  German  would  be  separated  by 
a  wider  gap. 

Some  languages  which  are  spoken  by  millions,  and  spread 
over  a  wide  area,  will  endure  much  longer  than  others  which 
have  never  had  a  wide  range,  especially  if  the  tendency  to 
incessant  change  in  one  of  these  dominant  tongues  is  arrested 
for  a  time  by  a  standard  literature.  But  even  this  source  of 
stability  is  insecure,  for  popular  writers  themselves  are  great 
innovators,  sometimes  coining  new  words,  and  still  oftener 
new  expressions  and  idioms,  to  embody  their  own  original 
conceptions  and  sentiments,  or  some  peculiar  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling  characteristic  of  their  age.  Even  when 
a  language  is  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration  as  the 
vehicle  of  divine  truths  and  religious  precepts,  and  which  has 
prevailed  for  many  generations,  it  will  be  incapable  of  per- 
manently maintaining  its  ground.  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be 
a  living  language  before  the  Christian  era.  Sanscrit,  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Hindoos,  shared  the  same  fate,  in 
spite  of  the  veneration  in  which  the  Yedas  are  still  held,  and 
in  spite  of  many  a  Sanscrit  poem  once  popular  and  national. 

The  Christians  of  Constantinople  and  the  Morea  still  hear 
the  New  Testament  and  their  liturgy  read  in  ancient  Greek, 
while  they  speak  a  dialect  in  which  Paul  might  have  preached 
in  vain  at  Athens.  So  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  the 
Italians  pray  in  one  tongue  and  talk  another.    Luther's  trans* 
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lation  of  the  Bible  acted  as  a  powerful  cause  of  "  selection/' 
giving  at  once  to  one  of  many  competing  dialects  (that  of 
Saxony)  a  prominent  and  dominant  position  in  Germany; 
but  the  style  of  Luther  has,  like  that  of  our  English  BiblCi 
already  become  somewhat  antiqnated. 

If  the  doctrine  of  gradual  transmutation  be  applicable  to 
languages,  all  those  spoken  in  historical  times  must  each  of 
them  have  had  a  closely  allied  prototype;  and  accordingly, 
whenever  we  can  thoronghly  investigate  their  histoiy,  we 
find  in  them  some  internal  evidence  of  successive  additions 
by  the  invention  of  new  words  or  the  modification  of  old 
ones.  Proofs  also  of  borrowing  are  discernible^  letters  being 
retained  in  the  spelling  of  some  words  which  have  no  longer 
any  meaning  as  they  are  now  pronounced, — ^no  connection 
with  any  corresponding  sounds.  Such  redundant  or  silent  let- 
ters, once  useful  in  the  parent  speech^  have  been  aptly  com- 
pared by  Mr.  Darwin  to  rudimentary  organs  in  living  beings, 
which,  as  he  interprets  them,  have  at  some  former  period 
been  more  fully  developed,  having  had  their  proper  functions 
to  perform  in  the  organization  of  a  remote  progenitor. 

If  all  known  languages  are  derivative  and  not  primordial 
creations,  they  must  each  of  them  have  been  slowly  elaborated 
in  a  single  geographical  area,  No  one  of  them  can  have  had 
two  birthplaces.  If  one  were  carried  by  a  colony  to  a  distant 
region,  it  would  immediately  begin  to  vary  unless  frequent 
intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  mother  country.  The 
descendants  of  the  same  stock,  if  perfectly  isolated,  would  in 
five  or  six  centuries,  perhaps  sooner,  be  quite  unable  to 
converse  with  those  who  remained  at  home,  or  with  those 
who  may  have  migrated  to  some  distant  region,  where  they 
were  shut  out  from  all  communication  with  others  speaking 
the  same  tongue. 

A  Norwegian  colony  which  settled  in  Iceland  in  the  ninth 
century  maintained  its  independence  for  about  400  years, 
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during  which  time  the  old  Gothic  which  they  at  first  spoke 
became  corrupted  and  considerably  modified.  In  the  mean 
time  the  natives  of  iNorway^  who  had  enjoyed  much  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  acquired  quite  a 
new  speech;  and  looked  on  the  Icelandic  as  having  been 
stationary,  and  as  representing  the  pure  Gothic  original  of 
which  their  own  was  an  offshoot. 

A  German  colony  in  Pennsylvania  was  cut  off  from 
frequent  communication  with  Europe  for  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  during  the  wars  of  the  French  Eevolution  between 
1792  and  1815.  So  marked  had  been  the  effect  even  of  this 
brief  and  imperfect  isolation,  that  when  Prince  Bernhard  of 
Saxe-Weimar  travelled  among  them  a  few  years  after  the 
peace,  he  found  the  peasants  speaking  as  they  had  done  in 
Germany  in  the  preceding  century,*  and  retaining  a  dialect 
which  at  home  had  already  become  obsolete. 

Even  after  the  renewal  of  the  German  emigration  from 
Europe,  when  I  travelled  in  1841  among  the  same  people  in 
the  retired  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  I  foand  the  newspapers 
full  of  terms  half  English  and  half  German,  and  many  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word  which  had  assumed  a  Teutonic  dress,  as 
"fencen,"  to  fence,  instead  of  umzaunen,  '*flauer*'  for  flour, 
instead  of  mehl,  and  so  on.  What  with  the  retention  of 
terms  no  longer  in  use  in  the  mother  country,  and  the 
borrowing  of  new  ones  from  neighboring  states,  there  might 
have  arisen  in  Pennsylvania  in  five  or  six  generations,  but 
for  the  influx  of  new-comers  fVom  Germany,  a  mongrel 
speech  equally  unintelligible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  European  fatherland. 

Jf  languages  resemble  species  in  having  had  each  their 
^^pecific  centre"  or  single  area  of  creation,  in  which  they  have 
been  slowlv  formed^  <y<;>  aafih  nf  fl^ATn  ir  nlilr^  Imhle  to  slow  <gr 

*  Travels  of  Prince  Bernhard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  in  North  Ameriea,  in  1835 
and  1826,  p.  123. 
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to  sadden  extinction.  They  may  die  out  veiy  gradually  in 
consequence  of  transmutation^  or  abruptly  by  the  extermi 
nation  of  the  last  surviving  representatives  of  the  unaltered 
type.  We  know  in  what  century  the  last  Dodo  perished, 
and  we  know  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  language 
of  the  Bed  Indians  of  Massachusetts,  into  which  Father 
Eliot  had  translated  the  Bible,  and  in  which  Christianity 
was  preached  for  several  generations,  ceased  to  exist,  the  last 
individuals  by  whom  it  was  spoken  having  at  that  period 
died  without  issue.'*'  But  if  just  before  that  event  the  white 
man  had  retreated  from  the  continent,  or  had  been  swept  off 
by  an  epidemic,  those  Indians  might  soon  have  repeopled 
the  wilderness,  and  their  copious  vocabulary  and  peculiar 
forms  of  expression  might  have  lasted,  without  important 
modification,  to  this  day.  The  extinction,  however,  of  lan- 
guages  in  general  is  not  abrupt^  any  more  than  that  of 
species.  It  will  also  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
that  a  lanjguage  which  has  once  died  out  can  never  be 
revived,  since  the  same  assemblage  of  conditions  can  never 
be  restored  even  among  the  descendants  of  the  same  stock, 
much  less  simultaneously  among  all  the  surrounding  nations 
with  whom  they  may  be  in  contact. 

We  may  compare  the  persistency  of  languages,  or  the 
tendency  of  each  generation  to  adopt  without  change  the 
vocabulary  of  its  predecessor,  to  the  force  of  inheritance  in 


the  organic  world^  which  causes  the  offspring  to  resemble  its 
parents.^  The  inventive  power  which  coins  new  words  or 
modifies  old  ones,  and  adapts  them  to  new  want«  and  con- 
ditions as  often  as  these  arise,  answers  to  the  variety-making 
power  in  the  animate  creation. 

Progressive  improvement  in  language  is  a  necessary  con« 
sequence  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  from  one  ^ene^ 
ration  to  another. .  As  civilization  advances,  a  greater  number 

*  LyeU,  TrftTelf  in  North  Amerioay  roL  L  p.  260.    1845. 
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of  terms  are  reqnired  to  express  abstract  ideas,  and  words 
previously  used  in  a  vague  sense,  so  long  as  the  state  of 
society  was  rude  and  barbarous,  gradually  acquire  more 
precise  and  definite  meanings^  in  consequence  of  which 
several  terms  must  be  employed  to  express  ideas  and  tbinflps 
which  a  single  word  had  before  signified,  th<^ugli  AnmA^tutt 
loosely  and  imperfectly,  . 

The  farther  this  subdivision  of  function  is  carried,  the 


I 


more  complete  and  perfect  the  language  becomes,  just  as 
species  of  higher  grade  have  special  organs,  such  as  eyes, 
lungs,  and  stomach,  for  seeing,  breathing,  and  digesting, 
which  in  simpler  organisms  are  all  performed  by  one  and  the 
same  part  of  the  body.* 

When  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  all  the  existing  lan- 
guages, instead  of  being  primordial  creations,  or  the  direct 
gifts  of  a  supernatural  Power,  have  been  slowly  elaborated, 
partly  by  the  modification  of  pre-existing  dialects,  partly  by 
borrowing  terms  at  successive  periods  from  numerous  foreign 
sources,  and  partly  by  new  inventions  made  some  of  them 
deliberately  and  some  casually  and  as  it  were  fortuitously,— 
when  we  have  discovered  the  principal  causes  of  selection, 
which  have  guided  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  rival  names 
for  the  same  things  and  ideas,  rival  modes  of  pronouncing 
the  same  words,  and  provincial  dialects  competing  one  with 
another, — we  are  still  very  far  from  comprehending  all  the 
laws  which  have  governed  the  formation  of  each  language. 

It  was  a  profound  saying  of  William  Humboldt^  that 
"Manis  man  only  by  means  of  speech,  but  in  order  to  invent 
speech  he  must  be  already  man.*^  Other  animals  may  be 
able  to  utter  sounds  more  articulate  and  as  varied  as  the 
click  of  the  Bushman,  but  voice  «^lftw  f^^  Tiftvftr  enable 
brute  intelligence  to  acquire  langua^i^e. 


When  we  consider  the  complexity  of  every  form  of  speech 

*  See  Herbert  Spencer's  Payohology  and  Sclentiilo  Emaji. 
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epoken  by  a  highly  civilized  nation,  and  discover  that  the  gram- 
matical rales  and  the  inflections  which  denote  number,  time^ 
and  quality  are  usually  the  product  of  a  rude  state  of  society,-— 
that  the  savage  and  the  sage,  the  peasant  and  man  of  letters, 
the  child  and  the  philosopher,  have  worked  together,  in  the 
course  of  many  generations,  to  build  up  a  fabric  which  has 
been  truly  described  as  a  wonderful  instrument  of  thought,  a 
machine  the  several  parts  of  which  are  so  well  adjusted  to 
each  other  as  to  resemble  the  product  of  one  period  and  of 
a  single  mind, — we  cannot  but  look  upon  the  result  as  f 
profound  mystery,  and  one  of  which  the  separate  builders 
have  been  almost  as  unconscious  as  are  the  bees  in  a  hive  of 
the  architectural  skill  and  mathematical  knowledge  which 
are  displayed  in  the  confltmntion  nC  tha  bnnftynomK 

In  our  attempts  to  account  for  the  origin  of  species,  we 
find  ourselves  still  sooner  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
working  of  a  law  of  development  ^f  ro  high  Ar\  ordey  as  to 
stand  nearly  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Deity  himself  to 
TnftTi*^  fin^A  nnHp^ptfLnding^  ft  law  capable  of  adding  new  and 
powerful  causes,  such  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  human  race,  to  a  system  of  nature  which  had  gone  on 
for  millions  of  years  without  the  intervention  of  any  analogous 
cause.  )  If  we  confound  "Variation**  or  "Natural  Selection'* 
with  such  creational  laws,  we  deify  secondary  causes  or 
immeasurably  exaggerate  their  inf^penpe. 

Yet  we  ought  by  no  means  to  undervalue  the  importance 
of  the  step  which  will  have  been  made,  should  it  ever  become 
highly  pmbable  that  the  past  changes  of  the  organic  world 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  subordinate  agency  of  such 
causes  as  '^Variation"  and  "Natural  Selection."  All  our 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  Nature  have  consisted  of  such 
^teps  as  these,  and  we  must  not  be  discouraged  becauae 
reater  mysteries  remain  behind  wholly  inscrutable  to  us. 

Tf  the  philologist  is  asked  whether  in  the  beginning  of  things 
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there  was  one  or  five,  or  a  greater  number  of  laDguages,  he 
may  answer  that,  before  he  can  reply  to  such  a  quest  ion,  it 
must  be  decided  whether  the  origin  of  man  was  single,  or 
whether  there  were  many  primordial  races.  But  he  may 
also  observe  that,  if  mankind  began  their  career  in  a  rude 
state  of  society,  their  whole  vocabulary  would  be  limited  to 
a  few  words,  aud  that  if  they  then  separated  into  several 
isolated  communities,  each  of  these  would  soon  acquire  an 
entirely  distinct  language,  some  roots  being  lost  and  others 
corrupted  and  transformed  beyond  the  possibility  of  subse- 
quent identification,  so  that  it  might  be  hopeless  to  expect  to 
trace  back  the  living  and  dead  languages  to  one  starting- 
point,  even  if  that  point  were  of  much  more  modem  date 
than  we  have  now  good  reason  to  suppose.  In  like  manner 
it  may  be  said  of  species,  that  if  those  first  formed  were  of 
very  simple  structure,  and  they  began  to  vary  and  to  lose 
some  organs  by  disuse  and  acquire  new  ones  by  develop- 
ment, they  might  soon  differ  as  much  as  so  many  distinctly 
created  primordial  types.  It  would  therefore  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  speculate  on  the  number  of  original  monads  or  germs 
from  which  all  plants  and  animals  were  subsequently  evolved, 
more  especially  as  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  known  to  us 
may  be  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  antecedent  formations,  which 
once  contained  organic  remains.  It  was  not  till  geologists 
ceased  to  discuss  the  condition  of  the  original  nucleus  of  the 
planet,  whether  it  was  solid  or  fluid,  and  whether  it  owed  its 
fluidity  to  aqueous  or  igneous  causes,  that  they  began  to 
achieve  their  great  triumphs;  and  the  question  now  at  issue, 
whether  the  living  species  are  connected  with  the  extinct  by  a 
common  b,ond  of  descent,  will  best  be  cleared  Tip^y^flT^^'^p 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  th^  ftrfn^}  AtAtp  ^f  the  living  woddt 
and  to  those  monuments  of  the  past  in  which  the  reUcs  of 
the  animate  creation  of  former  ages  are  best  preserved  and 
least  mutilated  by  the  hand  of  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXrV. 

BBABINa  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  TRANSMUTATION  ON  THE  ORiaiN 
OF  MAN,  AND  HIS  PLACE  IN  THE  CREATION. 

WHETHS&  MAN  CAN  BB  BEOABDBD  AS  AN  IXCBPTION  TO  THS  BULB 
17  THS  DOCTBINK  OF  TBAN8MUTATI0N  BB  EMBBAOED  FOB  THE  BEST 
OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM — ZOOLOGICAL  BBLATI0N8  OF  MAN  TO  OTHBB 
MAMMALIA — SYSTEMS  OF  CLASSIFICATION — TEEM  QUADBUMANOUS, 
WHY  DECEPTIVE — WHBTHEB  THE  8TBUCTUBE  OF  THB  HUMAN  BBAIH 
ENTITLES  MAN  TO  FOBM  A  DISTINCT  BUB-CLASS  OF  THB  MAMMALIA 
^INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  LOWEE  ANIMALS  OOMPABED  TO  THB  IN- 
TELLECT AND  BBA.SON  OF  MAN— GBOUNDS  ON  WHICH  MAN  HAS 
BEEN  BEFEBBED  TO  A  DISTINCT  KINGDOM  OF  NATUBB — IMMATEBIAL 
PBINCIPLE  COMMON  TO  MAN  AND  ANIMALS — NON-DISCOYEBT  OF  IB- 
TEBMBDIATB  LINKS  AMONG  FOSSIL  ANTBBOPOMOBPHOUS  8PECIEB— 
HALLAM  ON  THB  COMPOUND  NATUBB  OF  MAN,  AND  BIS  PLACB  IN  ^ 
THE  CBEATION — GBBAT  INEQUALITY  OF  MBNTAL  ENDOWMENT  IN 
DIFFEBBNT  HUMAN  BACBS  AND  INDIVIDUALS  DEVELOPBD  BT  VABIATIOH 
AND  OBDINABY  OENEBATION — HOW  FAB  A  COBBESPONDINO  DIVBBGENCB 
IN  PHYSICAL  STBUCTUBB  MAT  BESULT  FBOM  THB  WOBKINO  OF  THB 
SAME   CAUSES— CONCLUDING  BEMABKS. 

QOME  of  the  opponents  of  transmutation,  who  are  well 
^  versed  in  Natural  History,  admit  that  though  that  doc- 
trine is  untenable  it  is  not  without  its  practical  advantages 
as  a  ^^  useful  working  hypothesis/'  often  suggesting  good  ex- 
periments and  observations,  and  aiding  us  to  retain  in  the 
memory  a  multitude  of  facts  respecting  the  geographical 
distribution  of  genera  and  species,  both  of  animals  and 
plants,  and  the  succession  in  time  of  organic  remains,  and 
many  other  phenomena  which,  but  for  such  a  theory,  would 
be  wholly  without  a  common  bond  of  relationship. 
It  is  a  fact  conceded  by  many  eminent  zoologists  and 
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botiiuists,  as  before  explained^  that  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  species-making  power  or  law,  its  effects  are  of 
each  a  character  as  to  imitate  the  results  which  variation, 
guided  by  natural  selection,  would  produce,  if  only  we  could 
assume  with  certainty  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  varia« 
bility  of  species.  But  as  the  anti- transmutation!  sts  are  per- 
suaded that  such  limits  do  exist,  they  regard  the  hypothesis 
as  simply  a  provisional  one,  and  expect  Ihat  it  will  one  day 
be  superseded  by  another  cognate  theory,  which  will  not 
require  us  to  assume  the  former  continuousness  of  the 
links  which  have  connected  the  past  and  present  states 
of  the  organic  world,  or  the  outgoing  with  the  incoming 
species. 

In  like  manner,  many  of  those  who  hesitate  to  give  in 
their  full  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  progression,  the  other 
twin  branch  of  the  development  theory,  and  who  even  object 
to  it,  as  frequently  tending  to  retard  the  reception  of  new 
facte)  supposed  to  militate  against  opinions  solely  founded  on 
negative  evidence,  are,  nevertheless,  agreed  that  on  the  whole 
it  is  of  great  service  in  guiding  our  speculations.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  theory  which  establishes  a  con- 
nection between  the  absence  of  all  relics  of  vertebrata  m  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  the  presence  of  man's  remains  in 
the  newest,  which  affords  a  more  than  plausible  explanation  nf 
the  successive  appearance  in  strata  of  intermediate  age  of  the 
fish,  reptile,  bird,  and  mammifer,  has  no  ordinary  claims  to 
our  favor  as  comprehending  the  largest  number  of  positive 
&nd  negative  facts  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
extending  over  countless  ages,  that  science  has  perhaps  ever 
ttempted  to  embrace  in  one  grand  generalization. 

But  will  not  transmutation,  if  adopted,  require  us  to 
include  the  human  race  in  the  same  continuous  series  of 
levelopments,  so  that  we  must  hold  that  man  himself  has 
^een  derived  by  an  unbroken  line  of  descent  from  some  ona 
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of  the  inferior  animals  ?  We  certainly  cannot  escape  from 
such  a  conclusion  without  abandoning  many  of  the  weightiest 
arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  support  of  variation 
and  natural  selection,  considered  as  the  subordinate  causes 
by  which  new  types  have  been  gradually  introduced  into  the 
earth.  Many  of  the  gaps  which  separate  the  most  nearly 
allied  genera  and  orders  of  mammalia  are,  in  a  physical 
point  of  view,  as  wide  as  those  which  divide  man  from  the 
mammalia  most  nearly  akin  to  him,  and  the  extent  of  his 
isolation,  whether  we  regard  his  whole  nature  or  simply  his 
coi*poreal  attributes,  must  be  considered  before  we  can  discuss 
the  bearing  of  transmutation  upon  his  origin  and  place  in 
the  creation. 

Systems  of  Classification. 

In  order  to  qualify  ourselves  to  judge  of  the  degree  of 
affinity  in  physical  organization  between  Man  and  the  lower 
animals,  we  cannot  do  better  than  study  those  systems  of 
classification  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  most  eminent 
teachers  of  natural  history.  Of  these  an  elaborate  and 
faithful  summary  has  recently  been  drawn  up  by  the  late 
Isidore  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to 
consult.* 

He  begins  by  passing  in  review  numerous  schemes  of 
classification,  each  of  them  having  some  merit,  and  most 
of  which  have  been  invented  with  a  view  of  assigning  to 
Man  a  separate  place  in  the  system  of  Nature,  as,  for 
example,  by  dividing  animals  into  rational  and  irrational,  or 
the  whole  organic  world  into  three  kingdoms,  the  human,  the 
animal,  and  the  vegetable, — an  arrangement  defended  on  the 
ground  that  Man  is  raised  as  much  by  his  intelligence  abovo 
the  animals  as  are  these  by  their  sensibility  above  plants. 

•  HiBtoire  Nataielle  G^n^nle  des  R^gnes  orgaaiques.    ParlSx  yoL  iL    1856. 
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Admitting  that  these  schemes  are  not  anphilosophical;  as 
duly  recognizing  the  doable  nature  of  Man  (bis  moral  and 
intellectual  as  well  as  bis  physical  attributes),  Isidore  G. 
St.  Hilaire  observes  that  little  knowledge  has  been  imparted 
by  them.  We  have  gained^  he  says,  much  more  from  those 
masters  of  the  science  who  have  not  attempted  any  compro- 
mise between  two  distinct  orders  of  ideas,  the  physical  and 
psychological,  and  who  have  confined  their  attention  strictly 
to  Man's  physical  relation  to  the  lower  animals. 

Linnseus  led  the  way  in  this  field  of  inquiry  by  comparing 
Man  and  the  apes,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  compared  these 
last  with  the  carnivores,  ruminants,  rodentS|  or  any  other 
division  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds.  After  several  modifi- 
cations of  his  original  scheme,  he  ended  by  placing  Man  as 
one  of  the  many  genera  in  his  order  Primates,  which  em- 
braced not  only  the  apes  and  lemurs,  but  the  bats  also,  as  he 
found  these  last  to  be  nearly  allied  to  some  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  the  monkeys.  But  all  modern  naturalists,  who  re- 
tain the  order  Primates,  agree  to  exclude  from  it  the  bats  or 
cheiroptera;  and  most  of  them  class  Man  as  one  of  several 
families  of  the  order  Primates.  In  this,  as  in  most  systems 
of  classification,  the  families  of  modern  zoologists  and  botan- 
ists correspond  with  the  genera  of  Linnsus.  , 

Blumenbach,  in  1779,  proposed  to  deviate  from  this  course, 
and  to  separate  Man  from  the  apes  as  an  order  apart,  under 
the  name  of  Bimana,  or  two-handed.  In  making  this  inno- 
vation he  seems  at  first  to  have  felt  that  it  could  not  be 
justified  without  calling  in  psychological  considerations  to  his 
aid,  to  strengthen  those  which  were  purely  anatomical  \  for, 
in  the  earliest  edition  of  his  '*  Manual  of  Katural  History,'' 
he  defined  Man  to  be  '^  animal  rationale,  loquens,  erectum, 
bimanum,"  whereas  in  later  editions  he  restricted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  two  last  characters,  namely,  the  erect  posi- 
tion and  the  two  hands,  or  ''  animal  erectum,  bimanum.'' 
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The  terms  "  bimanous"  and  <'  qnadrumanous"  had  been  al* 
ready  employed  by  Buffon,  in  1766,  bat  not  applied  in  a  strict 
zoological  classification  till  so  used  by  Blamenbach.  Twelve 
years  later,  Cuvier  adopted  the  same  order  Bimana  for  the 
human  family,  while  the  apes,  monkeys,  and  lemurs  consti- 
tuted a  separate  order,  called  Quadrumana. 

Bespecting  this  last  innovation,  Isidore  G.  St.  Hilaire  asks, 
**  How  could  such  a  division  stand,  repudiated  as  it  was  by 
the  anthropologists  in  the  name  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
supremacy  of  Man,  and  by  the  zoologists  on  the  ground  of 
its  incompatibility  with  natural  affinities  and  with  the  true 
principles  of  classification  ?  Separated  as  a  group  of  ordinal 
value,  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the  ape  as  the  latter 
from  the  carnivore,  Man  is  at  once  too  near  and  too  distant 
from  the  higher  mammalia; — too  near  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count those  elevated  faculties  which,  raising  Man  above  all 
other  organized  beings,  accord  to  him  not  only  the  first,  but 
a  separate,  place  in  the  creation, — ^too  far  if  we  merely  con- 
sider the  organic  affinities  which  unite  him  with  the  quadru- 
mana ;  with  the  apes  especially,  which,  in  a  purely  physical 
point  of  view,  approach  Man  more  nearly  than  they  do  the 
lemurs. 

"  What,  then,  is  this  order  of  Bimana  of  Blumenbach  and 
Cuvier?  An  impracticable  compromise  between  two  oppo- 
site and  irreconcilable  systems, — ^between  two  orders  of  ideas 
which  are  clearly  expressed  in  the  language  of  natural  history 
by  these  two  words:  the  human  kingdom  and  the  human 
family.  It  is  one  of  those  would-be  via  media  propositions 
which,  once  seen  through,  satisfy  no  one,  precisely  because 
they  are  intended  to  please  everybody ;  half-truths,  perhaps, 
but  also  half-falsehoods ;  for  what,  in  science,  is  a  half-truth 
but  an  error?" 

Isidore  G.  St.  Hilaire  then  proceeds  to  show  how,  in  spite 
of  the  great  authority  of  Blumenbach  and  Cuvier^  a  large 
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proportion  of  modern  zoologists  of  note  have  rejected  the 
order  Bimana,  and  have  regarded  Man  simply  a&  a  family 
of  one  and  the  same  order.  Primates^ 


Term  "  Q^adrumanou8"  why  deceptive. 

Even  th^  term  '<  Quadrumanous"  has  lately  been  shown  by 
Professor  Huxley,  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  in  the  spring 
of  1860-61,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  ^ear,  to  have 
proved  a  fertile  source  of  popular  delusion,  conveying  ideas 
which  the  great  anatomists  Blumenbach  and  Guvier  never 
entei^tained  themselves,  namely,  that  in  the  so-called 
Quadrumana  the  extremities  of  the  hind-limbs  bear  a  real 
resemblance  to  the  human  hands,  instead  of  corresponding 
anatomically  with  the  human  feet. 

As  this  subject  bears  very  directly  on  the  question  how 
far  Man  is  entitled,  in  a  purely  z^oological  classification,  to 
rank  as  an  order  apart,  I  shall  proceed  to  cite,  in  an  abridged 
form,  the  words  of  the  lecturer  above  alluded  to.* 

"To  gain,"  he  observes,  "a  precise  conception  of  the  re- 
semblances and  differences  of  the  hand  and  foot,  and  of  the 
distinctive  characters  of  each,  we  must  look  below  the  skin, 
and  compare  the  bony  framework  and  its  motor  apparatus  in 
each. 

"  The  foot  of  Man  is  distinguished  from  his  hand  by — 

<^  1.  The  arrangement  of  the  tarsal  bones. 

"  2.  By  having  a  short  flexor  and  a  short  extensor  muscle 
of  the  digits. 

<'  3.  By  possessing  the  muscle  termed  peronceus  longus. 
And  if  we  desire  to  ascertain  whether  the  terminal  divisicm 

*  Professor  Huxley's  third  leotnie  been  embodied  with  the  rest  of  the 
''  On  the  Molor  Organs  of  Man  com-  coarse  in  his  forthcoming  work,  on- 
pared  with  those  of  other  Animals/'  de-  titled  "  Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  in 
liTered  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Nature."  Williamf  A  Norgate,  Lon« 
in  Jermyn  Street  (March,  1861)^  has  don. 
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of  a  limb  in  other  animals  is  to  be  called  a  foot  or  a  hand,  it 
is  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  characters  that  we 
must  be  guided,  and  not  by  the  mere  proportions,  and  greater 
or  lesser  mobility  of  the  great  toe,  which  may  vary  indefi- 
nitely without  any  fundamental  alteration  in  the  structure 
of  the  foot.  Keeping  these  considerations  in  mind,  let  us 
now  turn  to  the  limbs  of  the  Gorilla.  The  terminal  division 
of  the  fore-limb  presents  no  difficulty :  bone  for  bone,  and 
muscle  for  muscle,  are  found  to  be  arranged  precisely  as  in 
Man,  or  with  such  minute  differences  as  are  found  as  varieties 
in  Man.  The  Gorilla's>  hand  is  clumsier,  heavier,  and  has  a 
thumb  somewhat  shorter  in  proportion  than  that  of  Man;  but 
no  one  has  ever  doubted  its  being  a  true  hand. 

''At  first  sight,  the  termination  of  the  hind-limb  of  the 
Gorilla  looks  very  hand-like,  and,  as  it  is  still  more  so  in  the 
lower  apes,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  appellation  *  Quadru- 
mana,'  or  four-handed  creatures,  adopted  irom  the  older 
anatomists  by  Blumenbach,  and  unfortunately  rendered  cur- 
rent by  Cuvier,  should  have  gained  such  wide  acceptance  as 
a  name  for  the  ape  order.  But  the  most  cursory  anatomical 
investigation  at  once  proves  that  the  resemblance  of  the  so- 
called  ^  hind-hand'  to  a  true  hand  is  only  skin  deep,  and 
that,  in  all  essential  respects,  the  hind-limb  of  the  Gorilla  is 
as  truly  terminated  by  a  foot  as  that  of  Man.  The  tarsal 
bones,  in  all  important  cLrcumstanees  of  number,  disposition, 
and  form,  resemble  those  of  Man.  The  metatarsals  and 
digits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  proportionally  longer  and 
more  slender,  while  the  great  toe  is  not  only  proportionally 
shorter  and  weaker,  but  its  metatarsal  bone  is  united  by  a 
far  more  movable  joint  with  the  tarsus.  At  the  same 
time,  the  foot  is  set  more  obliquely  upon  the  leg  than  in 
Manu 

"  As  to  the  muscles,  there  is  a  short  ffexor,  a  short  extensor, 
and  a  peronieus  longus,  while  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexors 
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of  the  great  toe  and  of  the  other  toes  are  united  together 
and  into  an  accessory  fleshy  handle. 

''The  hind-limh  of  the  Gorilla,  therefore,  ends  in  a  true 
foot  with  a  very  movable  great  toe.  It  is  a  prehensile  foot, 
if  yoa  will,  but  is  in  no  sense  a  hand :  it  is  a  foot  which 
differs  firom  that  of  Man  in  no  fundamental  character,  but  in 
mere  proportions — degree  of  mobility — and  secondary  ar- 
rangement of  its  parts. 

''  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  I  speak 
of  these  differences  as  not  fundamental  that  I  wish  to  under- 
rate their  value.  They  are  important  enough  in  their  way, 
the  structure  of  the  foot  being  in  strict  correlation  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  organism;  but,  after  all,  regarded  anatomi- 
cally, the  resemblances  between  the  foot  of  Man  and  the  foot 
of  the  Gorilla  are  far  more  striking  and  important  than  the 
differences."* 

After  dwelling  on  some  points  of  anatomical  detail,  highly 
important,  but  for  which  I  have  not  space  here,  the  Professor 
continues : — '*  Throughout  all  these  modifications,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  foot  loses  no  one  of  its  essential  charac- 
ters. Every  monkey  and  lemur  exhibits  the  characteristic 
arrangement  of  tarsal  bones,  possesses  a  short  flexor  and 
short  extensor  muscle,  and  a  peronasus  longus.  Varied  as  the 
proportions  and  appearance  of  the  organ  may  be,  the  ter- 
minal division  of  the  hind-limb  remains  in  plan  and  principle 
of  construction  a  foot,  and  never  in  the  least  degree  ap- 
proaches a  hand.''f  For  these  reasons.  Professor  Huxley 
rejects  the  term  '' Quadrumana,"  as  leading  to  serious  mis- 
conception, and  regards  Man  as  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Primates.  This  method  of  classification  he  shows  to  be 
equally  borne  out  by  an  appeal  to  another  character  on  which 
so  much  reliance  has  always  been  placed  in  classification! 

*  Profesior  Hozley,  ibid.  f  Ibid. 
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as  affording  in  the  mammalia  the  most  trustworthy  indica- 
tions of  affinity,  namely,  the  dentition. 

<<  The  number  of  teeth  in  the  Gorilla  and  all  the  Old  World 
monkeys  except  the  lemurs  is  thirty-two,  the  same  as  in  Man, 
and  the  general  pattern  of  their  crowns  the  same.  But, 
besides  other  distinctions,  the  canines  in  all  but  Man  project 
in  the  upper  or  lower  jaws  almost  like  tusks.  But  all  the 
American  apes  have  four  more  teeth  in  their  permanent  set, 
or  thirty>six  in  all  so  that  they  differ  in  this  respect  more 
from  the  Old  World  apes  than  do  these  last  from  Man/' 

If  therefore,  by  reference  to  this  character,  we  plac^  Man 
in  a  separate  order,  we  must  make  several  orders  for  the  apes, 
monkeys,  and  lemurs,  and  so,  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the 
hands  and  feet  before  alluded  to,  ''the  Gorilla  differs  far  more 
from  some  of  the  quadrumana  than  he  differs  from  Man.'' 
Indeed,  Professor  Huxley  contends  that  there  is  more  differ- 
ence between  the  hand  and  foot  of  the  Gorilla  and  those  of 
the  Orang,  one  of  the  anthropomoi*phous  apes,  than  between 
those  of  the  Gorilla  and  Man,  for  '<  the  thamb  of  the  Orang 
differs  by  its  shortness  and  by  the  absence  of  any  special  long 
flexor  muscle  from  that  of  the  Gorilla  more  than  it  differs 
from  that  of  Man.  The  carpus  also  of  the  Orang,  like  that 
of  most  lower  apes,  contains  nine  bones;  while  in  the  Gorilla, 
as  in  Man  and  the  Chimpanzee,  there  are  only  eight."  Other 
characters  are  also  given  to  show  that  the  Orang's  foot  sepa- 
rates it  more  widely  from  the  Gorilla  than  that  of  the  Gorilla 
separates  that  ape  from  Man.  In  some  of  the  lower  apes,  the 
divergence  from  the  human  type  of  hand  and  foot,  as  well  as 
from  those  of  the  Gorilla,  is  still  greater,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  spider-monkey  and  marmoset.* 

If  the  muscles,  viscera,  or  any  other  part  of  the  animal 
fabric,  including  the  brain,  be  compared,  the  results  are  de* 
clared  to  be  similar. 

•  Huxley,  ibid.  p.  29. 
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Whether  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Brain  entitles  Man  to 
form  a  distinct  Subclass  of  the  Mammalia. 

When,  in  consequence  of  these  and  many  other  zoological 
considerations^  the  order  Bimana  had  already  been  declared 
In  1856;  by  Isidore  6.  St.  Hilaire,  in  his  history  of  the  science 
above  quoted  (p.  473),  "to  have  become  obsolete,"  even 
though  sanctioned  by  the  great  names  of  Blumenbach  and 
Guvier,  the  reader  may  imagine  the  surprise  excited  in  the 
scientific  world  when  Professor  Owen  announced,  in  the  year 
following  the  publication  of  G.  St.  Hilaire's  work,  that  he 
had  been  led  by  purely  anatomical  considerations  to  separate 
Man  from  the  other  Primates  and  from  the  mammalia  gene- 
rally as  a  distinct  suh-cUiss^  thus  departing  farther  from  the 
classification  of  Blumenbach  and  Cuvier  than  they  had  ven- 
tured to  do  from  that  of  Linnffius. 

.  The  proposed  innovation  was  based  ehiefly  on  three  cere- 
oral  characters  belonging,  it  was  alleged,  exclusively  to  Man, 
and  thus  described  in  the  following  passages  of  a  memoir 
communicated  to  the  Linna&an  Society  in  1857,  in  which  all 
the  mammalia  were  divided,  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
brain,  into  four  sub-classes,  represented  by  the  kangaroo^  the 
beaver,  the  ape,  and  Man,  respectively: — 

^  In  Man,  the  brain  presents  an  ascensive  step  in  develop- 
ment, higher  and  more  strongly  marked  than  that  by  which 
the  preceding  sub-class  was  distinguished  from  the  one  below 
it.  Not  only  do  the  cerebral  hemispheres  overlap  the  ol&c- 
tory  lobes  and  cerebellum,  but  they  extend  in  advance  of  the 
one  and  farther  back  than  the  other.  Their  posterior  de- 
velopment is  so  marked  that  anatomists  have  assigned  to 
that  part  the  character  of  a  third  lobe ;  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
genus  Homo,  and  equally  peculiar  is  the  '  posterior  horn  of 
the  lateral  ventricle'  and  the  'hippocampus  minor*  which 
characterizes  the  hind-lobe  of  each  hemisphere.     The  super- 
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ficial  gray  matter  of  the  cerebram,  through  the  number  and 
depth  of  its  convolutions^  attains  its  maximum  of  extent  in 
Man. 

'^  Peculiar  mental  powers  are  associated  with  this  highest 
form  of  brain,  and  their  consequences  wonderfully  illustrate 
the  value  of  the  cerebral  character;  according  to  my  estimate 
of  which,  I  am  led  to  regard  the  genus  Homo  as  not  merely  a 
representatrve  of  a  distinct  order,  but  of  a  distinct  sub-class 
of  the  mammalia,  for  which  I  propose  the  name  of  ^Archen- 
cephala.'  "* 

The  above  definition  is  accompanied  in  the  same  memoir 
by  the  following  note : — "  Not  being  able  to  appreciate,  or 
conceive,  of  the  distinction  between  the  psychical  phenomena 
of  a  chimpanzee  and  of  a  Boschisman,  or  of  an  Aztec  with 
arrested  brain-growth,  as  being  of  a  nature  so  essential  as  to 
preclude  a  comparison  between  them,  or  as  being  other  than 
a  difference  of  degree,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  all-pervading  similitude  of  structure — every 
tooth,  every  bone,  strictly  homologous — ^which  makes  the 
determination  of  the  difference  between  Homo  and  Pithecus 
the  anatomist's  difficulty ;  and  therefore,  with  every  respect 
for  the  author  of  the  '  Becords  of  Creation,'f  I  follow  LinnaBus 
and  Cuvier  in  regarding  mankind  as  a  legitimate  subject  of 
zoological  comparison  and  classification.'^ 

To  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  human  and  simian 
brain.  Professor  Owen  gave  figures  of  the  negro's  brain  as 
represented  by  Tiedemann,  an  original  one  of  a  South 
American  monkey,  Midas  rufimanus,  and  one  of  the  chim- 
panzee, ^g,  54,  p.  482,  from  a  memoir  published  in  1849  by 
MM.  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  and  M.  Vrolik.J 


*  Owen,  Proceedings  of  the  Linnaan  %  Comptea    rendna   do    l'Aoad(|in]6 

Society,  London,  vol.  viiL  p.  20.  Boyale  des   Soionoes,  toL  ziiL    Am- 

f  The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sterdam. 
Dr.  Sumner. 
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nn  dar  Eolk  mud  Vnlik). 
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The  selection  of  the  last-mentioned  figure  was  most  unjfor- 
tnnate:  for  three  years  before,  M.  Oratiolet,  the  highest 
authority  in  cerebral  anatomy  of  our  age,  had,  in  his  splendid 
work  on  '<  The  Convolutions  of  the  Brain  in  Man  and  the 
Primates"  (Paris,  1854),  pointed  out  that,  though  this 
engraving  faithfully  expressed  the  cerebral  foldings  as  seen 
on  the  surface,  it  gave  a  very  false  idea  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  several  parts  of  the  brain^  which,  as  very 
commonly  happens  in  such  preparations,  had  shrunk  and 
greatly  sunk  down  by  their  own  weight.* 

Anticipating  the  serious  mistakes  which  would  arise  from 
this  inaccurate  representation  of  the  brain  of  the  ape,  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  men  so  deserving  of  trust  as  the 
two  above-named  Dutch  anatomists,  M.  Gratiolet  thought  it 
expedient,  by  way  of  warning  to  his  readers,  to  repeat  their  in- 
correct figures  (figs.  54  and  55,  p.  482),  and  to  place  by  the  side 
of  them  two  correct  views  (57,  p.  488,  and  56,  p.  482)  of  the 
brain  of  the  same  ape.  By  reference  to  these  illustrations, 
as  well  as  to  fig.  58,  p.  488,  the  reader  will  see  not  only  the 
contrast  of  the  relative  position  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, as  deb'neated  in  the  natural  as  well  as  in  the  distorted 
state,  but  also  the  remarkable  general  correspondence  be- 
tween the  chimpanzee  brain  and  that  of  the  human  sulgect 
in  every  thing  save  in  size.  The  human  brain  (j&g,  58)  here 
given  by  Gratiolet  is  that  of  an  African  bushwoman,  called 
the  Hottentot  Yenus,  who  was  exhibited  formerly  in  London, 
and  who  died  in  Paris. 

Bespecting  this  striking  analogy  of  cerebral  structure  in 
Kan  and  the  apes,  Gratiolet  says,  in  the  work  above  cited, 
<^  The  convoluted  brain  of  Man  and  the  smooth  brain  of  the 


*  Gratiolet's  words   are,  "Lei   plii  profond^ment  affaias,  aassi^  la  fbrme 

e^r^braux  da  oliimpanE6  j  sont  fort  g6n6rale  da  cenreaa  est-eUe   zendae^ 

bien  ^tadi^s;  malheoreasement  le  oer-  dans   leors   planoheSy   d'ane   manidre 

yeaa  qai  leor  a  aerri  de  modile  6talt  toat-^-fait  faoBse."    Ibid.  p.  18. 
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marmoset  resemble  each  other  by  the  quadruple  character  of 
a  rudimentary  olfactory  lobe,  a  posterior  lobe  completely 
covering  the  cerebellum,  a  well-defiDed  fissure  of  Sylvius 
(//,  fig.  66),  and,  lastly,  a  posterior  horn  in  the  lateral  ventricle. 
These  characters  are  not  met  with  together,  except  in  Man 
and  the  apes."* 

In  reference  to  the  other  figure  of  a  monkey  given  by 
Professor  Owen,  namely,  that  of  the  Midas,  one  of  the 
Marmosets,  he  states  in  1857,  as  he  had  done  in  1837, 
that  the  posterior  part  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  "  extends^ 
as  in  most  of  the  quadrumana,  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
cerebellum"'\  In  1869,  in  his  Beade  Lecture,  delivered  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  same  illustrations  were 
given  of  the  ape's  brain.     (See  Appendix  D,  p.  513.) 

Two  years  later,  Professor  Huxley,  in  a  memoir  "On  the 
Zoological  Eolations  of  Man  with  the  Lower  Animals,"  took 
occasion  to  refer  to  Gratiolet's  warning,  and  to  cite  his 
criticism  on  the  Dutch  plates;;];  but  this  reminder  appears 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  Professor  Owen,  who  six  months 
later  came  out  with  a  new  paper  on  "  The  Cerebral  Character 
of  Man  and  the  Ape,"  in  which  he  repeated  the  incorrect  r^ 
presentation  of  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  and  Yrolik,  associating 
it  with  Tiedemann's  figure  of  a  negro's  brain,  expressly  to 
show  the  relative  and  different  extent  to  which  the  cerebellum 
is  overlapped  by  the  cerebrum  in  the  two  cases  respec lively. § 
In  the  ape's  brain  as  thus  depicted,  the  portion  of  the  cere- 
bellum left  uncovered  is  greater  than  in  the  lemurs,  the  lowest 
type  of  Primates,  and  almost  as  large  as  in  the  rodentia,  or 
some  of-  the  lowest  grades  of  the  mammalia. 

*    Gratiolet,    ibid.      Arant^propoB,  X  Huxlej,  Natural  History  Reriew, 

p.  2f  1854.  January  7, 1861,  p.  76. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  LinnsDan  So-  }  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 

oiety,  1857,  p.  18,  and  PhUosopbioal  History,  vol.  tIL  p.  456,  and  PI.  XX.^ 

Transactions,  1837,  p.  93.  June,  1861. 
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When  the  Dutch  naturalists  above  mentioned  found  their 
figures  so  often  appealed  to  as  authority  by  one  thetweight 
of  whose  opinion  on  such  matters  they  well  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate, they  resolved  to  do  their  best  towards  preventing  the 
public  from  being  misled.  Accordingly,  they  addressed  to 
the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Amsterdam  a  memoii*  "  On  the  brain 
of  an  Orang-outang"  which  had  just  died  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  that  city.*  The  dissection  of  this  ape,  in  1861, 
fully  bore  out  the  general  conclusions  at  which  they  had 
previously  arrived  in  1849,  as  to  the  existence  both  in  the 
human  and  the  simian  brain  of  the  three  characters  which 
Professor  Owen  had  represented  as  exclusively  appertaining 
to  Man,  namely,  the  occipital  or  posterior  lobe,  the  hippo- 
campus minor,  and  the  posterior  comu.  These  last  two 
features  consist  of  certain  cavities  and  furrows  in  the  posterior 
lobes,  which  are  caused  by  the  foldings  of  the  brain,  and  are 
only  visible  when  it  is  dissected.  MM.  Schroeder  van  der 
Eolk  and  Yrolik  took  this  opportunity  of  candidly  confessing 
that  M.  Gratiolet's  comments  on  the  defects  of  their  two 
figures  (figs.  54  and  55)  were  perfectly  just,  and  they  ex- 
pressed regret  that  Professor  Owen  should  have  overstated 
the  differences  existing  between  the  brain  of  Man  and  the 
Quadrumana,  ''led  astray,  as  they  supposed,  by  bis  zeal  to 
combat  the  Darwinian  theory  respecting  the  transformation 
of  species,"  a  doctrine  against  which  they  themselves  pro- 
tested strongly,  saying  that  it  belongs  to  a  olass  of  specula- 
tions which  are  sure  to  be  revived  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  always  "peculiarly  seductive  to  young  and  sanguine 
minds."f 

As  the  two  memoirs  before  alluded  to  by  us  (p.  408),  the 
one  by  Mr.  Darwin  on  ''Natural  Selection,"  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  Wallace  "On  the  Tendency  of  Varieties  to  depart  inde- 

*  TMi  paper  is  reprinted   in  the      tory  Beview  for  January,  1862,  toL  ii. 
original  Frenohi  in  the  Natural  Hia-      p.  111.  f  lbi<L  P*  ^^^ 
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finitely  from  the  original  Type/'  did  not  appear  till  1858,  a 
year  after  Professor  Owen's  classification  of  the  mammalia, 
and  as  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species"  was  not  published  tOl 
another  year  had  elapsed^  we  cannot  accept  the  explanation 
above  offered  to  us  of  the  causes  which  led  the  founder  of 
the  sub-class  Archencephala  to  seek  for  new  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  human  and  simian  brains;  but  the 
Dutch  anatomists  may  have  fallen  into  this  anachronism  by 
having  just  read,  in  the  paper  by  Professor  Owen  in  the 
Annals,  some  prefatory  allusions  to  "  the  Vestiges  of  Creation, 
Natural  Selection,  and  the  question  whether  man  be  or  be 
not  a  descendant  of  the  ape." 

The  number  of  original  and  important  memoirs  to  which 
this  discussion  on  the  cerebral  relations  of  Man  to  the  Pri- 
mates has  already  given  rise  in  less  than  five  years  must 
render  the  controversy  forever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
Comparative  Anatomy.* 

In  England  alone,  no  less  than  fifteen  genera  of  the  Pri- 
mates (the  subjects  having  been  Almost  all  furnished  by  that 
admirable  institution,  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London) 
have  been  anatomically  examined,  and  they  include  nearly 
all  the  leading  types  of  structure  of  the  Old  and  New 
World  apes  and  monkeys,  from  the  most  anthropoid  form  to 
that  farthest  removed  from  Man;  in  other  words,  from  the 
Chimpanzee  to  the  Lemur.     These  are — 


Troglodytes  (Chimpanzee). 
Pithecus  (Orang). 
Hylohates  (Gibbon). 


Semnojpithecus. 
Cercojpithecus. 
Macacus. 
Cynocephalus  (Baboon). 


*  BoUeston,  Natanil   History  Be-  Trrasaotiona,  1862.)     Id,  on   Jaraa 

view,  April,  1861.     Haxley,  on  Brain  Loris  (Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 

ot    AteleSy    Zoological     Proceedings,  Society,  1862).     Id.  on  Anatomy  oC 

June,  1861.     Flower,  Posterior  Lobe  Pitheeia  (ibid.  December,  18C2). 

in  Quadmmanay  Ac     (PhUosophioal 
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Ateks  (Spider  Monkey). 
Oebus  (Capuchin  Monkey). 
PUhecia  (Saki). 
JNyctipittiecus  (Donricoull). 


JECapale  (Marmoset). 

Otolicnus. 

Stenops. 

Lemur. 


In  July,  1861,  Mr.  Marshall,  in  a  paper  on  the  brain  of  a 
young  Ghimpansee,  which  he  had  dissected  immediately  after 
its  death,  gave  a  series  of  photographic  drawings,  showing 
that  when  the  parts  are  all  in  a  fresh  state,  the  posterior  lobe 
of  the  cerebrum,  instead  of  simply  covering  the  cerebellum,  is 
prolonged  backwards  beyond  it  even  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  Gratiolet's  figure,  56,  p.  482,  and,  what  is  more  in  point, 
in  a  greater  degree  relatively  speaking  (at  least  in  the  young 
state  of  the  animal)  than  in  Man.  In  fact,  ^'  the  projection  is 
to  the  extent  of  about  one*ninth  of  the  total  length  of  the 
cerebrum,  whereas  the  average  excess  of  overlapping  is  only 
one-eleventh  in  the  human  brain."* 

The  same  author  gives  an  instructive  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  displacement  and  distortion  take  place  when 
such  brains  are  preserved  in  spirits  as  in  the  ordinary  pre* 
parations  of  the  anatomist. 

Mr.  Flower,  in  a  recent  paper  on  the  posterior  lobo  of  the 
cerebrum  in  the  Quadrumana,f  remarks  that  although 
Tiedemann  had  declared  himself  unable  in  1821  to  detect 
the  hippocampus  minor  or  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  in  the  brain  of  a  Macacus  dissected  by  him,  Cuvier, 
(nevertheless,  mentions  the  latter  as  characteristic  of  Man 
And  the  apes,  and  M.  Serres,  in  his  well-known  work  on 
the  brain  in  1826,  has  shown  in  at  least  four  species  of  apes 

*  Natural    History   Beriew,  July,  of  baekward  extension  of  the  oerebmm 

1861,    by    John     Marshall,    F.B.8.,  in  some  raoes  of  Man.   Medioal  Times, 

Burgeon  to  UniTersity  College  Hos-  Oetober,  1863,  p.  410. 

pital.    See  also  on  this  snbjeot  Pro*  f  Philosophioal  Transaotions,  188Sy 

SuaoT  BoUeston  on  the  slight  degree  p.  186. 
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the  presence  of  both  the  hippocampus  minor  and  the  poste* 
nor  cornu. 

Tiedemann  had  expressly  stated  that  '^  the  third  or  hinder 
lobe  in  the  ape  covered  the  cerebellum  as  in  Man/'  *  and  as 
to  his  negative  evidence  in  respect  to  the  internal  structure 
of  that  lobe,  it  can  have  no  weight  whatever  against  the 
positive  proofs  obtained  to  the  contrary  by  a  host  of  able 
observers.  Even  before  Tiedemann's  work  was  published, 
Kuhl  had  dissected,  in  1820,  the  brain  of  the  spider-monkey 
(Ateles  beelzebuth),  and  had  given  a  figure  of  a  long  posterior 
cornu  to  the  lateral  ventricle,  which  he  had  described  as 
such.f 

The  general  results  arrived  at  by  the  English  anatomists 
already  cited,  and  by  Professor  Bolleston  in  various  papers 
on  the  same  subject,  have  thus  been  briefly  stated  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley : — 

"  Every  lemur  which  has  yet  been  examined  has  its  cere- 
bellum partially  uncovered,  its  posterior  Idbe  with  the  con- 
tained posterior  cornu  and  hippocampus  minor  more  or  less 
rudimentary.  Every  marmoset,  American  monkey,  Old 
World  monkey,  baboon,  or  man-like  ape,  on  the  contrary,  has 
its  cerebellum  entirely  covered,  a  large  posterior  cornu,  and 
a  well-developed  hippocampus  minor. 

"In  many  of  these  creatures,  such  as  the  Saimiri  {Chryso- 
thrix),  the  cerebral  lobes  overlap  and  extend  much  farther 
behind  the  cerebellum  in  proportion  than  they  do  in  Man."J 

It  is  by  no  means  pretended  that  these  conclusions  of 
British  observers  as  to  the  affinity  in  cerebral  structure  of 
Man  and  the  Primates  are  new,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  confirm  the  inductions  previously  made  by  the  principal 
continental  teachers  of  tho  last  and  present  generations,  such 

*  Tiedemann,  looaes  cerebri  8imi-  f  Beitiftge  lar  Zoolegiei  Ac,  Fnmkw 

anim,  Ac,  p.  iS.  furt  am  Main,  1820. 
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as  Ticdemann,  Cuvier,  Serres,  Leuret,  Wagner,  Schroeder  Tan 
der  Kolk,  Vrolik,  Gratiolet,  and  others. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  Assoc^tion  (1862),  Pro- 
fessor Owen  read  a  paper  '^  On  the  brain  and  limb  characters 
of  the  Gorilla  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Man/'*  in  which, 
without  alluding  to  the  disclaimer  by  the  Dutch  anatomists 
of  their  defective  plates,  now  so  widely  circulated  in  Eng- 
land, he  observes  that  in  the  gorilla  the  cerebrum  ^^  extends 
over  the  cerebellum,  not  beyond  iV  This  statement,  al- 
though slightly  at  variance  with  one  published  the  year  be 
fore  (1861)  by  Professor  Huxley,  who  maintains  tha^  it  does 
project  beyond,  is  interesting  as  correcting  the  description 
ol  the  same  brain  given  by  Professor  Owen  in  that  year,  in 
a  lecture  to  the  Eoyal  Institution,  in  which  a  considetdble 
part  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  gorilla  was  represented  a»  ud- 
covered.f  In  the  same  memoir  it  is  remarked  that  in  the 
Maimon  Baboon  the  cerebrum  not  only  covers  but ''  extends 
backwards  even  beyond  the  cerebellum."J  This  baboon, 
therefore,  possesses  a  posterior  lobe,  according  to  every  de- 
scription yet  given  of  such  a  lobe,  including  a  new  definition 
of  the  same  lately  proposed  by  Professor  Owen.  For  the 
posterior  lobe  was  formerly  considered  to  be  that  part  of  the 
cerebrum  which  covers  the  cerebellum,  whereas  Professor 
Owen  defines  it  as  that  part  which  covers  the  posterior  third 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  extends  beyond  it.§ 

We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
brain  of  Man  from  that  of  the  ape,  on  the  ground  of  newly- 
discovered  cerebral  characters,  presenting  differences  in  kind, 
as  virtually  abandoned  by  its  originator,  and  if  the  sub-class 

*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Octo-  %  For  Report  of  Professor  Owen'i 

ber,  1862,  p.  373.  Cambridge  British  Association  Paper. 

f  Athenieam    Jonrnal    Report    of  see  Medical  Times,  October  11, 1862, 

Bojal  Institution  Lecture,  March  23,  p.  873. 

1861,  ^nd  reference  to  it  bj  Professor  }  Annals,  ibid.  p.  4&7. 
Owen  as  to  Gorilla,  ib.  March  30,  p.  434. 
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Archencephala  is  to  be  retained,  it  must  depend  on  differences 
in  degree, — as,  for  example,  the  vast  increase  of  the  brain  in 
Man,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  highest  ape,  '*in  absolute 
size,  and  the  still  greater  superiority  in  relative  size  to  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  body."* 

If  we  ask  why  this  character,  though  well  known  to  Cuvier 
and  other  great  anatomists  before  our  time,  was  not  consi- 
dered by  them  to  entitle  Man,  physically  considered,  to  claim 
a  more  distinct  place  in  the  group  called  Primates  than  that 
of  a  separate  order,  or,  according  to  others,  a  separate  genus 
or  family  only,  we  shall  find  the  answer  thus  concisely  stated 
by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  new  work,  before  cited  : — 

"So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  human  cranium  belonging  to  an 
adult  man  has  yet  been  observed  with  a  less  cubical  capacity 
than  62  cubic  inches, — the  smallest  cranium  observed  in  any 
race  of  men,  by  Morton,  measuring  63  cubic  inches, — while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  most  capacious  gorilla  skull  yet  measured 
has  a  content  of  not  more  than  84}  cubic  inches.  Let  us 
assume,  for  simplicity's  sake,  that  the  lowest  man's  skull 
has  twice  the  capacity  of  the  highest  gorilla's.  No  doubt 
this  is  a  very  striking  diflference;  but  it  loses  much  of  its 
apparent,  systematic  value  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  cer- 
tain other  equally  indubitable  facts  respecting  cranial  capa- 
cities. 

"The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  difference  in  the  volume  of 
the  cranial  cavity  of  different  races  of  mankind  is  far  greater 
absolutely  than  that  between  the  lowest  man  and  the  highest 
ape,  while  relatively  it  is  about  the  same;  for  the  largest 
human  skull  measured  by  Morton  contained  114  cubic  inches, 
— ^that  is  to  say,  had  very  nearly  double  the  capacity  of  the 
smallest, — while  its  absolute  preponderance  of  over  50  cubic 
inches  is  far  greater  than  that  by  which  the  lowest  adult 

*  Owen,  ibid.  p.  373. 
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male  human  cranium  surpasBes  the  largest  of  the  gorillas 
(62  —  34}  =  27}).  Secondlji  the  adult  crania  of  gorillas 
which  have  as  yet  been  measured  differ  among  themselves 
by  nearly  one-third;  the  maximum  capacity  being  34.5  cubic 
inches,  the  minimum  24  cubic  inches;  and,  thirdly,  after 
making  all  due  allowaDce  for  difference  of  size;  the  cranial 
capacities  of  some  of  the  lower  apes  fall  nearly  as  much, 
relatively,  below  those  of  the  higher  apes  as  the  latter  fall 
below  Man."* 

Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  differences  in  mental  power 
have  no  intimate  connection  with  the  comparative  volume  of 
the  brain  ?  We  cannot  draw  such  an  inference,  because  the 
highest  and  most  civilized  races  of  Man  exceed  in  the  average 
of  their  cranial  capacity  the  lowest  races, — ^the  European 
brain,  for  example,  being  larger  than  that  of  the  negro,  and 
somewhat  more  convoluted  and  less  symmetrical;  and  those 
apes,  on  the  other  hand,  which  approach  nearest  to  Man  in 
the  form  and  volume  of  their  brain  being  more  intelligent 
than  the  Lemurs,  or  still  lower  divisions  of  the  mammalia, 
such  as  the  Bodents  and  Marsupials,  which  hare  smaller 
brains.  But  the  extraordinary  intelligence  of  the  elephant 
and  dog,  so  far  exceeding  that  of  the  larger  part  of  the  Quad* 
rumana,  although  their  brains  are  of  a  type  much  more  re- 
mote from  the  human,  may  serve  to  convince  us  how  far  we 
are  as  yet  from  understanding  the  real  nature  of  the  depend- 
ence of  intellectual  superiority  on  cerebral  structure. 

Professor  Bolleston,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  remarks, 
that  '^  even  if  it  were  to  be  proved  that  the  differences  be* 
tween  Man's  brain  and  that  of  the  ape's  ore  differences  en- 
tirely of  quantity,  there  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
why  BO  many  and  such  weighty  differences  in  degree  should 
not  amount  to  a  difference  in  kind. 

*  Hoxley,  On  the  Relation  of  Man  to  the  Reet  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  Lon- 
don, 1863. 
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<<  Differences  of  degree  and  differences  of  kind  are,  it  is 
true;  mutually  exclusive  terms  in  the  language  of  the  schools; 
but  whether  they  are  so  also  in  the  laboratory  of  Nature,  we 
may  very  well  doubt/'* 

The  same  physiologist  suggests  that  as  there  is  con- 
siderable plasticity  in  the  human  frame,  not  only  in  youth 
and  during  growth,  but  even  in  the  adult,  we  ought 
not  always  to  take  for  granted,  as  some  advocates  of  the 
development  theory  seem  to  do,  that  each  advance  in 
psychical  power  depends  on  an  improvement  in  bodily  struc- 
ture ',  for  why  may  not  the  soul,  or  the  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  play  the  first  instead  of  the  second  part  in  a 
progressive  scheme  ? 


Intelligence  of  the  lower  Animals  compared  to  that  of  Man. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Leibnitz,  metaphysicians  who  have 
attempted  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  intelli> 
gence  of  the  lower  animals  and  that  of  Man,  or  between 
instinct  and  reason,  have  experienced  difficulties  analogous 
to  those  which  the  modern  anatomist  encounters  when  ho 
tries  to  distinguish  the  brain  of  an  ape  from  that  of  Man  by 
some  characters  more  marked  than  those  of  mere  size  and 
weight,  which  vary  so  much  in  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  whether  simian  or  human. 

Professor  Agassiz,  after  declaring  that  as  yet  we  scar<fely 
possess  the  most  elementary  information  requisite  for  a 
scientific  comparison  of  the  instincts  and  faculties  of  animals 
with  those  of  Man,  confesses  that  he  cannot  say  in  what  the^- 
mental  faculties  of  a  child  differ  from  those  of  a  young  chim- 
panzee.   He  also  observes  that  ^  the  range  of  the  passions  of 

*  Report  of  a  Lecture  delirered  at      Man  and  Animali.    Medical  Oasette, 
Um   Boyal   InstUation,  by    Profbssor     March  15, 1863,  p.  203. 
George    BoUeston,  On  the   Brain  of 
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animals  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  human  mind,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  perceive  a  difference  of  kind  between  them,  how- 
ever mnch  they  may  differ  in  degree  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  The  gradations  of  the  moral 
&calties  among  the  higher  animals  and  Man  are,  moreover, 
60  imperceptible,  that  to  deny  to  the  first  a  certain  sense  of 
responsibility  and  consciousness  would  certainly  be  an  exag- 
geration of  the  difference  between  animals  and  Man.  There 
exists,  besides,  as  much  individuality  within  their  respective 
capabilities  among  animals  as  among  Man,  as  every  sports- 
man, or  every  keeper  of  menageries,  or  every  farmer  and 
shepherd,  <can  testify,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  with 
wild,  or  tamed,  or  domesticated  animals.  This  argues 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  existence  in  every  animal  of  an  im- 
material principle,  similar  to  that  which,  by  its  excellence 
and  superior  endowments,  places  Man  so  much  above  animals. 
Yet  the  principle  exists  unquestionably,  and,  whether  it  be 
called  soul,  reason,  or  instinct,  it  presents,  in  the  whole  range 
of  organized  beings,  a  series  of  phenomena  closely  linked 
together,  and  upon  it  are  based  not  only  the  higher  manifest- 
ations of  the  mind,  but  the  very  permanence  of  the  specific 
differences  which  characterize  every  organ.  Most  of  the 
arguments  of  philosophy  in  favor  of  the  immortality  of  Man 
apply  equally  to  the  permanency  of  this  principle  in  other 
living  beings."* 

professor  Huxley,  when  commenting  on  a  passage  in 
Professor  Owen's  memoir,  above  cited  (p.  481),  argues  that 
there  is  a  unity  in  psychical  as  in  physical  plan  amcmg  ani- 
mated beings,  and  adds,  that  although  he  cannot  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  ''the  determination  of  the  difference  between 
Homo  and  Fitkecus  is  the  anatomist's  difficulty/'  yet  no 
impartial  judge  can  doubt  that  the  roots,  as  it  were,  of  those 

•  Contribntioni  to  the  if  fttwnd  Hif  tory  of  ihe  United  Btfttei  of  STorth  AiiMriea» 
Tol.  L  part  L  pp.  60|  64. 
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great  facnlties  which  confer  on  Man  his  immeasurable  supe- 
riority above  all  other  animate  things  are  traceable  far  down 
into  the  animate  world.  The  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  parrot 
return  love  for  our  love  and  hatred  for  our  hatred.  They  are 
capable  of  shame  and  of  sorrow,  and,  though  they  may  have 
no  logic  nor  conscious  ratiocination,  no  one  who  has  watched 
their  ways  can  doubt  that  they  possess  that  power  of  rational 
cerebration  which  evolves  reasonable  acts  from  the  premises 
furnished  by  the  senses, — ^a  process  which  takes  fully  as  large 
a  share  as  conscious  reason  in  human  activity.'*' 


Grounds  for  referring  Man  to  a  distinct  Kingdom  of 

Nature. 

None  of  the  authors  above  cited,  while  they  admit  so  fully 
the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  faculties  of  Man  and 
the  inferior  animals,  are  disposed  to  underrate  the  enormous 
gap  which  separates  Man  from  the  brutes,  and,  if  they 
scarcely  allow  him  to  be  referable  to  a  distinct  order,  and 
much  less  to  a  separate  sub-class,  on  purely  physical  grounds, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  object  to  the  reasoning  of 
M.  Quatrefages,  who  says,  in  his  work  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Human  Species,  that  Man  must  form  a  kingdom  by  himself 
if  once  we  permit  his  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  to 
have  their  due  weight  in  classification. 

As  to  his  organization,  he  observes,  ^'We  find  in  the 
mammalia  nearly  absolute  identity  of  anatomical  structure, 
bone  for  bone,  muscle  for  muscle,  nerve  for  nerve, — 
similar  organs  performing  like  functions.  It  is  not  by  a 
vertical  position  on  his  feet,  the  os  sublime  of  Ovid,  which 
he  shares  with  the  penguin,  nor  by  his  mental  faculties, 
which,  though  more  developed,  are  fiindamentally  the  same 

•  Natural  History  Reyiew,  No.  1,  p.  08,  January,  1861. 
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as  those  of  animals,  nor  by  his  powers  of  perception,  will, 
memoiy,  and  a  certain  amount  of  reason,  nor  bj  articulate 
speech,  which  he  shares  with  birds  and  some  mammalia,  and 
by  which  they  express  ideas  comprehended  not  only  by 
individuals  of  their  own  species  but  often  by  Man,  nor  is  it 
by  the  faculties  of  the  heart,  such  as  love  and  hatred,  which 
are  also  shared  by  quadrupeds  and  birds,  but  it  is  by  some- 
thing completely  foreign  to  the  mere  animal,  and  belonging 
exclusively  to  Man,  that  we  must  establish  a  separate  king- 
dom  for  him  (p.  21).  These  distinguishing  characters,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  ''are  the  abstract  notion  of  good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  or  the  moral  faculty,  and  a 
belief  in  a  world  beyond  ours,  and  in  certain  mysterious 
beings,  or  a  Being  of  a  higher  nature  than  ours,  whom  we 
ought  to  fear  or  revere;  in  other  words,  the  religious  faculty/' 
—P.  23. 

By  these  two  attributes,  the  moral  and  the  religious,  not 
common  to  Man  and  the  brutes,  M.  Quatrefages  proposes  to 
distinguish  the  human  from  the  animal  kingdom. 

But  he  omits  to  notice  one  essential  character,  which 
Dr.  Sumner,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  brought  out 
in  strong  relief  fifty  years  ago  in  his  "  Becords  of  Creation." 
''There  are  writers,"  he  observes,  ''who  have  taken  an  extra- 
ordinary pleasure  in  levelling  the  broad  distinction  which 
separates  Man  from  the  Brute  Creation.  Misled  to  a  false 
conclusion  by  the  infinite  variety  of  Nature's  productions, 
they  have  described  a  chain  of  existence  connecting  the 
vegetable  with  the  animal  world,  and  the  different  orders  of 
animals  one  with  another,  so  as  to  rise  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible gradation  from  the  tribe  of  Simise  to  the  lowest  of 
the  human  race,  and  from  these  upwards  to  the  most  refined. 
But,  if  a  comparison  were  to  be  drawn,  it  should  be  taken, 
not  from  the  upright  form,  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
mankind,  nor  even  from  the  vague  term  reason,  which  cannot 
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always  be  accurately  separated  from  instinct,  bat  from  that 
power  of  progressive  and  improvable  reason  which  is  Man's 
peculiar  and  exclusive  endowment. 

'^  It  has  been  sometimes  alleged,  and  may  ibe  founded  on 
fact,  that  there  is  less .  difference  between  the  highest  brute 
animal  and  the  lowest  savage  than  between  the  savage  and 
the  most  improved  Man.  But,  in  order  to  warrant  th^^  pre- 
tended analogy,  it  ought  to  be  also  true  that  this  lowest 
savage  is  no  more  capable  of  improvement  than  the  Chim- 
panzee or  Orang-outang. 

"Animals,"  he  adds,  "  are  born  what  they  are  intended  to 
remain.  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  them  a  certain  rank, 
and  limited  the  extent  of  their  capacity  by  an  impassable 
decree.  Man  she  has  empowered  and  obliged  to  become  the 
artificer  of  his  own  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings  by  the  pecu- 
liar gift  of  improvable  reason."* 

We  have  seen  that  Professor  Agassiz,  in  his  Essay  on 
Classification,  above  cited  (p.  494),  speaks  of  the  existence  in 
every  animal  of  ''an  immaterial  principle  similar  to  that 
which,  by  its  excellence  and  superior  endowments,  places 
man  so  much  above  animals;"  and  he  remarks  '^that  most 
of  the  arguments  of  philosophy  in  favor  of  the  immortality 
of  man  apply  equally  to  the  permanency  of  this  principle  in 
other  living  beings." 

Although  the  author  has  no  intention  by  this  remark  to 
impugn  the  truth  of  the  great  doctrine  alluded  to,  it  may  be 
well  to  observe,  that  if  some  of  the  arguments  in  £avor  of  a 
future  state  are  applicable  in  common  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  they  are  by  no  means  those  which  are  the  weightiest 
and  most  relied  on.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  in  both,  the 
identity  of  the  individual  outlasts  many  changes  of  form 
and  structure  which  take  place  daring  the  passage  from  the 

9  Becorda  of  Creationj  tqL  it.  ohsp.  ii.  2d  ed.  1816. 
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infant  to  the  adult  state,  and  fi-oni  that  to  old  age;  and  the 
loss  again  and  again  of  every  particle  of  matter  which  had 
entered  previously  into  the  composition  of  the  body  during 
its  growth,  a«id.  the  substitution  of  new  elements  in  their 
place,  while  the  individual  remains  always  the  same,  carries 
the  analogy  a  step  farther.  But  beyond  this  we  cannot  push 
the  comparison.  We  cannot  imagine  this  world  to  be  a  place 
of  trial  and  moral  discipline  for  any  of  the  inferior  animalS| 
nor  can  any  of  them  derive  comfort  and  happiness  from  faith 
in  a  hereafter.  To  man  alone  is  given  this  belief,  so  consonant 
to  his  reason,  and  so  congenial  to  the  religious  sentiments  im- 
planted by  nature  in  his  soul,  a  doctrine  which  tends  to  raise 
him  morally  and  intellectually  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  the 
fruits  of  which  are,  therefore,  most  opposite  in  character  to 
those  which  grow  out  of  error  and  delusion. 

The  opponents  of  the  theory  of  transmutation  sometimes 
argue  that,  if  there  had  been  a  passage  by  variation  from  the 
lower  Primates  to  Man,  the  geologist  ought  ere  this  to  have 
detected  some  fossil  remains  of  the  intermediate  links  of  the 
chain.  But  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  absence  of 
gradational  forms  between  the  recent  and  pliocene  mam- 
malia (p.  436)  may  serve  to  show  the  weakness  in  the  present 
state  of  science  of  any  argument  based  on  such  negative  evi- 
dence, especially  in  the  case  of  man,  since  we  have  not  yet 
searched  those  pages  of  the  great  book  of  nature,  in  which 
alone  we  have  any  right  to  expect  to  find  records  of  the 
missing  links  alluded  to.  The  countries  of  the  anthropomor- 
phous apes  are  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa,  and  the  islands 
of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  lands  which  may  be  said  to  be 
quite  unknown  in  reference  to  their  pliocene  and  post-pliocene 
mammalia.  Uan  is  an  Old  World  type,  and  it  is  not  in  Braidl, 
the  only  equatorial  region  where  ossiferous  caverns  have  yet 
been  explored,  that  the  discovery,  in  a  fossil  Btate,  of  extinot 
forms  allied  to  the  human,  could  be  looked  for.     Lund,  a 
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Danish  naturalist,  fonnd  in  Brazil,  not  only  extinct  sloths  and 
armadillos,  hut  extinct  genera  of  fossil  monkeys,  but  all  of 
the  American  type,  and,  therefore,  widely  departing  in  their 
dentition  and  some  other  characters  from  the  Primates  of  the 
Old  World  * 

At  some  future  day,  when  many  hundred  species  of  extinct 
quadrumana  may  have  been  brought  to  light,  the  naturalist 
may  speculate  with  advantage  on  this  subject;  at  present  we 
must  be  content  to  wait  patiently,  and  not  to  allow  our  judg- 
ment respecting  transmutation  to  be  influenced  by  the  want 
of  evidence,  which  it  would  be  contrary  to  analogy  to  look 
for  in  post-pliocene  deposits  in  any  districts  which  as  yet  we 
have  carefully  examined.  For,  as  we  meet  with  extinct  kan- 
garoos and  wombats  in  Australia,  extinct  llamas  and  sloths 
in  South  America,  so  in  equatorial  Africa,  and  in  certain 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  may  we  hope  to  meet 
hereafter  with  lost  types  of  the  anthropoid  Primates,  allied 
to  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and  orang-outang. 

Europe,  during  the  pliocene  period,  seems  not  to  have 
enjoyed  a  climate  fitting  it  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  quad« 
rumanous  mammalia ;  but  we  no  sooner  carry  back  our  re- 
searches into  miocene  times,  where  plants  and  insects,  like 
those  of  Oeninghen,  and  shells,  like  those  of  the  faluns  of  the 
Loire,  would  imply  a  warmer  temperature  both  of  sea  and 
land,  than  we  begin  to  discover  fossil  apes  and  monkeys 
north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Among  the  few  species 
already  detected,  two  at  least  belong  to  the  anthropomor- 
phous class.  One  of  these,  the  Dryopithecus  of  Lartet,  a 
gibbon  or  long-armed  ape,  about  equal  to  man  in  stature,  was 
obtained  in  the  year  1856  in  the  upper  miocene  strata  at 
Sansan,  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  one  bone  of  the  same  ape  is  reported  to  have  been  since 

*  See  above,  p.  479. 
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procured  from  a  deposit  of  correspondiDg  age  at  Eppelslieim 
near  Darmstadt,  in  a  latitude  answering  to  that  of  the  soath- 
ern  counties  of  England.*  But  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
progression  it  is  not  in  these  miocene  strata,  but  in  those  of 
pliocene  aud  post-pliocene  date,  in  more  equatorial  regions, 
that  there  will  be  the  greatest  chance  of  discovering  here- 
after som''  species  more  highly  organized  than  the  gorilla 
and  chimpanzee. 

The  only  reputed  fossil  monkey  of  eocene  date,  namely,  that 
found  in  1840  at  Kyson,  in  Suffolk,  and  so  determined  by  Pro- 
fessor Qwen,  has  recently  been  pronounced  by  the  same  ana- 
tomist, after  re-examination,  and  when  he  had  ampler  mate- 
rials at  his  command,  to  be  a  pachyderm. 

M.  Eutimeyer,f  however,  an  able  osteologist,  referred  to  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work,  has  just  announced  the  dis- 
covery in  eocene  strata,  in  the  Swiss  Jura,  of  a  monkey  allied 
to  the  lemurs;  but,  as  he  has  only  obtained  as  yet  a  small 
fragment  of  a  jaw  with  three  molar  teeth,  we  must  wait  for 
fuller  information  before  we  confidently  rely  on  the  claims 
of  his  Coenopithecus  lemuroides  to  take  rank  as  one  of  the 
Primates. 


Sallam  on  Man's  Place  in  the  Creation. 

Hallam,  in  his  "  Literature  of  Europe/'  after  indulging  in 
some  profound  reflections  on  <*  the  Thoughts  of  Pascal,''  and 
the  theological  dogmas  of  his  school  respecting  the  fallen 
nature  of  Man,  thus  speaks  of  Man's  place  in  the  creation: — 
'<It  might  be  wandering  from  the  proper  subject  of  these 
volumes  if  we  were  to  pause,  even  shortly^  to  inquiie  whether, 
while  the  creation  of  a  world  so  full  of  evil  must  ever 
remain  the  most  inscrutable  of  mysteries,  we  might  not  be 

*  Owon,  "  GbologbV'  November.  f  ROtimeyer,  "  Eooene  6ftugeChieTe»'' 

1802.  ^.    Zorioh,  1862. 
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led  Bomo  way  in  tracing  the  connection  of  moral  and  phynical 
evil  in  mankind  with  bis  place  in  that  creation,  and,  es* 
pecially,  whether  the  law  of  continuity,  which  it  has  not 
pleased  his  Maker  to  break  with  respect  to  his  bodily  stmc* 
tnre,  and  which  binds  that,  in  the  unity  of  one  great  type,  to 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  by  the  common  conditions  of 
nourishment,  reproduction,  and  self-defence,  has  not  rendered 
necessary  both  the  physical  appetites  and  the  propensities 
which  terminate  in  self;  whether,  again,  the  superior  endow- 
ments of  his  intellectual  nature,  his  susceptibility  of  moral 
emotion,  and  of  those  disinterested  affections  which,  if  not 
exclusively,  he  far  more  intensely  possesses  than  an  inferior 
being, — above  all,  the  gifts  of  conscience  and  a  capacity  to 
know  God,  might  not  be  expected,  even  beforehand,  by  their 
conflict  with  the  animal  passions,  to  produce  some  partial 
inconsistencies,  some  anomalies  at  least,  which  he  could  not 
himself  explain  in  so  compound  a  being.  Every  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  creation  does  not  pass  by  easy  transition  into 
the  next.  There  are  necessary  chasms,  and,  as  it  were,  leaps 
from  one  creature  to  another,  which,  though  not  exceptions 
to  the  law  of  continuity,  are  accommodations  of  it  to  a  new 
series  of  being.  If  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  Ood,  he 
was  also  made  in  the  image  of  an  ape.  The  framework  of 
the  body  of  him  who  has  weighed  the  stars  and  made  the 
lightning  his  slave  approaches  to  that  of  a  speechless  brute 
who  wanders  in  the  forests  of  Sumatra.  Thus  standing  on 
the  frontier  land  between  animal  and  angelic  natures,  what 
wonder  that  he  should  partake  of  both  ?"* 

The  law  of  continuity  here  spoken  of,  as  not  being  violated 
by  occasional  exceptions,  or  by  leaps  firom  one  creature  to  an- 
other, is  not  the  law  of  variation  and  natural  selection  above 
explained  (Chap.  XXL),  but  that  unity  of  plan  supposed  to 

*  Hallami  Introdaction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  Ac,  Tol.  !▼.  p.  102. 
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exist  in  the  Divine  Mind,  whether  realized  or  not  materiallji 
and  in  the  visible  creation,  of  which  the  '*  links  do  not  pass 
by  an  easy  transition"  the  one  into  the  other^  at  least  as 
beheld  by  us. 

Dr.  Asa  Gray,  an  eminent  American  botanist,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  a  philosophical  essay  of  great  merit  on  the 
Origin  of  Species  by  Variation  and  Natural  Selection,  has  well 
observed,  when  speaking  of  the  axiom  of  Leibnitz, ''  Natura 
non  agit  saltatim,"  that  nature  secures  her  ends,  and  makes  her 
distinctions,  on  the  whole,  manifest  and  real,  but  without  any 
important  breaks  or  long  leaps.  *'  We  need  not  wonder  that 
gradations  between  species  and  varieties  should  occur,  or  that 
genera  and  other  groups  should  not  be  absolutely  limited, 
though  they  are  represented  to  be  so  in  our  systems.  The 
classifications  of  the  naturalist  define  abruptly  where  nature 
more  or  less  blends.    Our  systems  are  nothing  if  not  definite." 

The  same  writer  reminds  us  that  ^^  plants  and  animals  are 
so  different,  that  the  difficulty  of  the  ordinary  observer  would 
be  to  find  points  of  comparison,  whereas,  with  the  naturalist, 
it  is  all  the  other  way.  All  the  broad  differences  vanish  one 
by  one  as  we  approach  the  lower  confines  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  no  absolute  distinction  whatever  is 
now  known  between  them."* 

The  author  of  an  elaborate  review  of  Darwin's  **  Origin  of 
Species,''  himself  an  accomplished  geologist,  declares  that  if 
we  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  "  continuous  variation  of  all 
organic  forms  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  including  man 
as  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  being,  there  must  have  been 
a  transition  from  the  instinct  of  the  brute  to  the  noble  mind 
of  man;  and  in  that  case,  where,"  he  asks,  "are  the  missing 
links,  and  at  what  point  of  his  progressive  improvement  did 


*  Natural  Beleotion  not  inooDBistant      Asa  Gray.     Trftbner  A  Co.,  Londoa, 
rlth  Natural  Theology,  p.  66,  by  Dr.      1801. 
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man  acquire  the  spiritual  part  of  his  being,  and  become  en- 
dowed with  the  awful  attribute  of  immortality?''* 

Before  we  raise  objections  of  this  kind  to  a  scientific  hy- 
pothesis, it  would  be  well  to  pause  and  inquire  whether  there 
are  no  analogous  enigmas  in  the  constitution  of  the  world 
around  us,  some  of  which  present  even  greater  difficultie* 
than  that  here  stated.  When  we  contemplate,  for  example^ 
the  many  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  who  now  people 
the  earth,  we  behold  thousands  who  are  doomed  to  helplesS' 
imbecility,  and  we  may  trace  an  insensible  gradation  between 
them  and  the  half-witted,  and  from  these  again  to  individuals 
of  perfect  understanding,  so  that  tens  of  thousands  must 
have  existed  in  the  course  of  ages,  who  in  their  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  have  exhibited  a  passage  from  the* 
irrational  to  the  rational,  or  fVom  the  irresponsible  to  the 
responsible.  Moreover,  we  may  infer  from  the  "  Eeturns  of 
the  Begistrar-General  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  Great  Britain.,'' 
and  from  Quetelet's  *'  Statistics  of  Belgium,"  that  one-fourtb 
of  the  human  race  die  in  early  infancy, — ^nearly  one-tentk 
before  they  are  a  month  old ;  so  that  we  may  safely  affirm 
that  millions  perish  on  the  earth,  in  every  century,  in  the  first 
few  hours  of  their  existence.  To  assign  to  such  individuals 
their  appropriate  psychological  place  in  the  creation,  is  one 
of  the  unprofitable  themes  on  which  theologians  and  meta* 
physicians  have  expended  much  ingenious  speculation. 

The  philosopher,  without  ignoring  these  difficulties,  does 
not  allow  them  to  disturb  his  conviction  that  <'  whatever  is,  is 
right/'  nor  do  they  check  his  hopes  and  aspirations  in  regard' 
to  the  high  destiny  of  his  species ;  but  he  also  feels  that  it  is^ 
not  for  one  who  is  so  often  confounded  by  the  painful  reali- 
ties of  the  present,  to  test  the  probability  of  theories  respecting^ 
the  past,  by  their  agreement  or  want  of  agreement  with  somei 

*  Pliysioftl  Theories  of  the  Phenomena  of  Life,  Fmer's  Magaiine,  Joljr,  1860/ 

p.  88. 
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ideal  of  a  perfect  universe  which  those  who  are  opposed  to 
his  opinions  may  have  pictured  to  themselves. 

We  may  also  demur  to  the  assumption  that  the  hypothesiB 
of  variation  and  natural  selection  obliges  us  to  assume 
that  there  was  an  absolutely  insensible  passage  from  the 
highest  intelligence  of  the  inferior  animals  to  the  improvable 
reason  of  man.  The  birth  of  an  individual  of  transcendent 
genius,  of  parents  who  have  never  displayed  any  intellectual 
capacity  above  the  average  standard  of  their  age  or  race,  is  a 
phenomenon  not  to  be  lost  sight  oj^  when  we  are  conjecturing 
whether  the  successive  steps  in  advance,  by  which  a  pro- 
gressive scheme  has  been  developed,  may  not  admit  of  occa- 
fflonal  strides,  constituting  breaks  in  an  otherwise  continuous 
series  of  psychical  changes. 

The  inventors  of  useful  arts,  the  poets  and  prophets  of  the 
early  stages  of  a  nation's  growth,  the  promulgators  of  new 
systems  of  religion,  •ethics,  and  philosophy,  or  of  new  codes 
of  laws,  have  often  been  looked  upon  as  messengers  from 
Heaven,  and  after  their  death  have  had  divine  honors  paid 
to  them,  while  fabulous  tales  have  been  told  of  the  pro- 
digies which  accompanied  their  birth.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
that  such  notions  have  prevailed,  when  we  consider  what 
important  revolutions  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world 
such  leading  spirits  have  brought  about,  and  when  we  reflect 
that  mental  as  well  as  physical  attributes  are  transmissible 
by  inheritance,  so  that  we  may  possibly  discern  in  such  leaps 
the*origin  of  the  superiority  of  certain  races  of  mankind.  In 
our  own  time  the  occasional  appearance  of  such  extraordi- 
nary mental  powers  may  be  attributed  to  atavism ;  but  there 
must  have  been  a  beginning  to  the  series  of  such  rare  and 
anomalous  events.  If,  in  conformity  with  the  theory  of  pro* 
gression,  we  believe  mankind  to  have  risen  slowly  from 
a  rude  and  humble  starting-point,  such  leaps    may  have 
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sncceesively  introduced  not  only  higher  and  higher  forms  and 
grades  of  intellect,  hut  at  a  much  remoter  period  may  have 
cleared  at  one  bound  the  space  which  separated  the  highest 
stage  of  the  unprogrcssive  intelligence  of  the  inferior  animals 
from  the  first  and  lowest  form  of  improvable  reason  mani- 
fested by  Man. 

To  say  that  such  leaps  constitute  no  interruption  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  natare,  is  more  than  we  are  warranted  in 
affirming.  In  the  case  of  the  occasional  birth  of  an  indivi- 
dual of  superior  genius,  there  is  certainly  no  break  in  the 
regular  genealogical  succession;  and  when  all  the  mists  of 
mythological  fiction  are  dispelled  by  historical  criticism, 
when  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  earth  did  not  tremble  at 
the  nativity  of  the  gifted  infant,  and  that  the  face  of  heaven 
was  not  full  of  fiery  shapes,  still  a  mighty  mystery  remains 
unexplained,  and  it  is  the  order  of  the  phenomena,  and  not 
their  cause,  which  we  are  able  to  refer  to  the  usual  course  of 
nature. 

Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in  the  excellent  essay  already  cited  (p.  502), 
has  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  tendency  in  the  doctrine  of 
Variation  and  Natural  Selection  to  weaken  the  foundations  of 
Natural  Theology ;  for,  consistently  with  the  derivative  hypo- 
thesis of  species,  we  may  hold  any  of  the  popular  views 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  changes  of  the  natural 
world  are  brought  about.  We  may  imagine  "  that  events  and 
operations  in  general  go  on  in  virtue  simply  of  forces  commu- 
nicated at  the  first,  and  without  any  subsequent  interference, 
or  we  may  hold  that  now  and  then,  and  only  now  and  then, 
there  is  a  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity;  or,  lastly,  we  may 
suppose  that  all  the  changes  are  carried  on  by  the  immediate 
orderly  and  constant,  however  infinitely  diversified,  action  of 
the  intelligent,  efficient  Cause."  They  who  maintain  that  the 
origin  of  an  individual,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  a  species  or 
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a  genus^  can  be  explained  only  by  the  direct  action  of  thtt 
creative  cause,  may  retain  their  favorite  theoiy  eompatiUy 
with  the  doctrine  of  transmutation. 

Professor  Agassiz  having  observed  that,  ''while  human 
thought  is  consecutive,  divine  thought  is  simultaneous/'  Dr 
^  Asa  Gray  has  replied  that,  ''if  divine  thought  is  simultaneous, 
M     i   we  have  no  right  to  affirm  the  same  of  divine  action/' 

The  whole  course  of  nature  may  be  the  mata-ial  embod 
ment  of  a  preconcerted  arrangement;  and  if  the  succession 
of  events  be  explained  by  transmutation^  the  perpetual 
adaptation  of  the  organic  world  to  new  conditions  leaves  the 
argument  in  fiivor  of  design^  and  therefore  of  a  designer, 
as  valid  as  ever ;  "  for  to  do  any  work  by  an  instrument  must 
require,  and  therefore  presuppose,  the  exertion  rather  of 
more  than  of  less  power,  than  to  do  it  directly/'* 

As  to  the  charge  of  materialism  brought  against  all  forms 
of  the  development  theory.  Dr.  Gray  has  done  weU  to  re* 
mind  us  that  "  of  the  two  great  minds  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Kewton  and  Leibnitz,  both  profoundly  religious  as 
well  as  philosophical,  one  produced  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
the  other  objected  to  that  theory  that  it  was  subversive  of 
natural  religion/'f 

It  may  be  said  that,  so  far  from  having  a  materialistio 
tendency,  the  supposed  introduction  into  the  earth  at  succes* 
sive  geological  periods  of  life, — Bensation,-^instinct, — ^the 
intelligence  of  the  higher  mammalia  bordering  on  reason,—* 
and,  lastly,  the  improvable  reason  of  Man  himself,  presents 
us  with  a  picture  of  the  ever-increasini 
over  matter. 

•  As*  Gray,  ibid.  p.  56.  f  I^^^*  P*  '^ 
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(p.  235.) 

CONTINENTAL  ICE  OP  GREENLAND. 

IN  the  twenty-thiird  volume  of  the  Joamal  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  London  for  1853  (p.  151),  in  an  abstract  given 
of  a  paper  on  the  continental  ice  of  Greenland  by  Dr.  H.  Bink,  the 
following  passages  occur: — 

**  The  elevation  above  the  sea  of  this  icy  plain,  at  its  junction  with 
the  oulskvrts  of  the  country  and  where  it  begins  to  lower  itself 
through  the  valleys  to  the  friths,  is,  in  the  ramifications  of  the  Bay 
of  Omenak,  found  to  be  two  thousand  feet,  from  which  level  it  gra- 
dually rises  towards  the  interior.  The  author  (Dr.  Bink)  has  in  his 
journeys  observed  twenty-three  such  icy  steps  or  platforms,  to 
which  must  be  added  five  or  six  delineated  according  to  descrip- 
tion." 

In  accordance  with  these  statementd  I  have  doscribed,  in  my  first 
edition  of  this  work,  the  ioe  of  Greenland,  in  ltd  extension  inland, 
as  rising  by  a  succession  of  steps  or  platforms  ascending  higher  and 
higher  in  an  eastward  direction.  But  I  learn  from  Dr.  Otto  Torell 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  That  experienced  observer,  who  has  not 
only  visited  Greenland,  but  is  also  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
original  memoirs  and  works  in  the  Danish  language  of  Dr.  Bink 
(now  Governor  of  Greenland),  informs  me  that  the  icy  plat- 
forms alluded  to  have  neither  any  existence  in  nature  nor  in 
the  writings  of  Rink.  In  fact,  the  ice  rises  first  abruptly  to  the 
height  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  then  slopes  gradually  towards  th« 
interior  to  unknown  heights,  as  ftkr  as  the  eye  can  reach,  as  was 
verified  by  Dr.  Torell  himself,  who  obtained  an  extensive  view  of 
the  inland  country  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  called  Karsok,  in  th« 
outskirts. 

This  mountain  is  between  five  thousand  and  six  thousand  fbet 
high,  and  is  situated  north  of  Disco  Island  in  the  peninsula  of  Noun 
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soak,  lat.  70^  N.,  and  south  of  the  frith  of  Qmenak.  From  that  el^ 
vated  point  Dr.  Torell  beheld  an  inclined  plane  of  ice  ascending 
gradually  towards  the  interior,  with  some  abrupt  mountains  stand- 
ing up  here  and  there,  which,  as  described  by  Rink,  break  the  other* 
wise  uniform  and  continuous  icy  slope.  He  obtained  a  similar  yiew 
of  the  continental  ice  a  hundred  miles  farther  north,  at  Upemayik 
(lat.  72^  45^  N.),  where  Rink  saw  on  the  surface  of  the  ice  lines  of 
stones  or  moraines,  even  in  the  extreme  distance,  indicating,  he 
says,  the  existence  of  precipitous  mountains  still  farther  east.  Dr. 
Torell  did  not  see  these  moraines,  because  when  he  was  there  it  was 
late  in  the  autumn,  after  fresh  snow  had  fallen. 

The  error  in  the  abstract  of  the  Geographical  Society's  Journal 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  word  '*  ice-streams"  having  been  mis- 
taken for  "ice^teps;''  for  Rink  mentions  his  having  counted 
twenty-two  ice-streams  along  the  coast,  and  says  that  about  six 
others  are  known  by  description  to  descend  valleys,  which  are  con- 
cealed under  a  general  covering  of  ice. 


(p.  268.) 

ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  MARINE  ANIMALS  AT  VARIOUS  DEPTHS 
IN  SEAS  ABOUNDING  IN  FLOATING  ICE,  IN  ARCTIC  AND  ANT- 
ARCTIC REGIONS. 

When  discussing  the  probable  causes  of  the  dearth  of  fossil  shells 
and  other  organic  remains  in  glacial  formations,  even  where  the  de> 
posits  seem  to  have  been  of  submarine  origin,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
results  of  recent  deep-sea  dredgings.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  in 
order  to  reach  the  zero  of  animal  life  we  must  sound  much  deeper 
than  the  late  Edward  Forbes  inferred  from  his  Mediterranean  ex- 
periments. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  ought  to  have  cited  in  the  text  the  observations 
made  by  Dr.  Hooker  in  his  antarctic  voyage  with  Gapt.  Sir  J.  C.  Ross, 
wh^n  the  soundings  made  off  Victoria  Land  between  the  parallels 
of  71°  and  IS^  S.  established  the  fact  that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
was  inhabited  in  those  high  latitudes  at  depths  of  from  two  hundred 
to  four  hundred  fathoms  by  a  great  variety  of  invertebrata.  Among 
these  Dr.  Hooker  enumerates  Crustacea  and  mollusca,  besides  ser- 
pulsB,  ophiures,  flustree,  virgulari»,  an  encrinite,  and  many  sponges. 

Some  of  the  same  series  of  antarctic  soundings  led  to  the  belief 
that  animal  Ufe  extended  at  least  to  a  depth  of  five  hundred  and 
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fifty  fathoms.  The  bottom  in  those  latitudes  was  coyered  with  fine 
mud  and  with  occasional  stones  derived  from  melting  ice.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  frequency  of  large  ieebergs  and  the 
proximity  of  elevated  antarctic  land  entirely  covered  with  perpetual 
ice  are  conditions  by  no  means  unfavorable  to  a  free  development 
of  animal  life  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.* 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  north  polar  seas,  we  find  similar 
conclusions  borne  out  by  the  latest  investigations.  Dr.  Torell,  whom 
I  have  already  mentioned,  after  he  had  examined  between  the  years 
1856  and  1860  the  glaciefs  of  Switzerland,  Norway,  Iceland,  Green- 
land, and  Spitzbergen,  was  appointed  to  command  in  1861  a  scien- 
tific expedition  fitted  out  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Swedish  Govern^ 
ment  and  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden.  It  consisted  of  two  ships,  and  a 
survey  was  made  <^  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen  and  the  adjoining  seas. 

So  far  from  finding  any  scarcity  of  mollusca,  these  explorers  col- 
lected no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  living  species,  chiefly  on 
the  west  and  north  coasts  of  Spitzbergen,  in  lat.  79°  iMid  80°  N.,  and 
the  number  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  variety  of  species,  was  often 
great,  especially  where  the  bottom  consisted  of  fine  mud  derived 
from  moraines  of  glaciers,  and  from  the  grinding  action  of  the  land* 
ice  on  the  rocks  below. 

Between  Spitzbergen  and  the  north  of  Norway,  but  nearer  the 
former  country,  Dr.  Torell  and  his  fellow-laborer  Mr.  Chydenius 
obtained,  at  the  enormous  depths  of  one  thousand  and  one  thou- 
sand nve  hundred /a^Aoms  (September,  1861),  mollusca  (a  D^talivm 
and  BullcL,  or  Oylichna)^  a  crustacean,  polythalamian  shells,  a  coral 
three  inches  long,  with  several  red  actinias  attached  to  it,  and  a  few 
annelids.  These  occurred  to  the  west  of  Beeren's  Island,  in-  lat.  T6** 
17^  N.,  and  long.  13°  53^  E.,  in  a  sea  where  floating  ice  is  common 
for  ten  months  in  the  year.  The  temperature  of  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  was  between  32°  and  33°  Fahrenheit,  and  that  of  the  water 
at  the  surface  41°,  and  of  the  air  33°  Fahrenheit. 

In  Greenland,  north  of  Disco  Islamd,  between  latitude  70°  and  71^ 
N.,  in  a  deep  channel  of  the  sea,  separating  the  peninsula  of  Nour- 
BorJc  from  the  island  of  Omenak,  a  region  where  the  largest  ice- 
bergs come  down  into  Baffin's  Bay,  Dr.  Torell  dredged  up,  besides 
more  than  twenty  other  mollusks,  Terehratella  SpitzhergensiSy  living  at 
a  depth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms.  This  shell  I  found  fossil 
in  1835  at  Uddevalla,  in  the  ancient  glacial  beds,  far  south  of  its 
present  range.  The  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  Omenak  Channel  con* 
slated  of  impalpable  UMid,  and  on  the  surftice  of  some  of  the  float* 
ing  bergs  was  similar  mud,  on  which  they  who  trod  sank  knee-deep; 

*  J.  Hooker,.  Annals  and  Magasine  of  Natural  History,  1846,  p.  238. 
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«l80  numerous  blocks  of  gronitio  and  other  rocks  of  all  sixes,  meet 
of  them  striated  on  one,  two,  or  more  sides.  Here,  therefore,  a 
deposit  must  be  going  on  of  mud  containing  marine  shells,  with 
Intermingled  glaciated  pebbles  and  boulders. 

A  species  of  Nucula  {Leda  truntata  or  Yoldia  truncata,  Brown),  now 
living  in  the  8eas  of  Spitzbergen,  North  Greenland,  and  Wellingtott 
Ohannel,  Parry  Islands,  was  found  by  Dr.  Torell  to  be  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  species  in  the  mud  of  those  icy  regions.  Of  old, 
in  the  glacial  period,  the  same  shell  ranged  much  farther  south 
than  at  present,  being  found  imbedded  in  the  boulder-clay  of  the 
flouth  of  Norway  and  Sweden  as  well  as  of  Scotland.  It  has  lately 
been  observed  by  the  Sev.  Thomas  Brown,  together  with  several 
•ether  exclusively  arctic  species,  at  Elie,  in  the  south  of  Fife,  in  gli^ 
oial  clay,  at  the  level  of  high-water  mark.  I  have  myself  collected 
it'in  a  fossil  state  in  the  glacial  clay  of  Portland  and  other  looalties 
in  Maine  in  North  America.  It  is  the  shell  well  known  as  Leda 
porUandica  of  Hitchcock. 

In  ponds  and  Jakes  in  the  "  outskirts"  of  North  Greenland,  in 
Pisco  Island  for  example,  no  fresh-water  moUusca  were  ever  met 
with  by  Dr.  Torell,  though  .aome  species  of  crustaoea  of  the  goiera 
Apus  and  Branchipus  inhabit  such  waters.  This  may  help  us  to 
explain  the  want  of  fossils  in  all  glacial  deposits  of  fluviatile  or 
lacustrine  origin.  The  discoveries  above  referred  to  show  that  the 
marine  glacial  beds  of  the 'Clyde  (p.  244)  and  those  of  Elie  in  Fife, 
with  their  arctic  shells,  are  precisely  such  formations  as  might  be 
looked  for  as  belonging  to  a  period  when  Scotland  was  undergoing 
glaciation  as  intense  as  that  to  which  Spitsbergen  and  North  Green- 
land are  now  subjeoted. 


(p.  338.) 

REMAINS  OF  A  HUMAN  SKELETON  POUND  BY  M.  BOUB  IN 
THE  LOESS  OF  THE   RHINffi  IN   1828. 

AfTiB  I  had  printed  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  this  work,  which 
treats  of  the  loess,  I  was  reminded  Iby  my  friend  M.  Ami  Bou6  Hiai 
so  early  as  the  year  1823  he  had  disinterred  with  his  own  hands 
many  bones  of  a  human  skeleton  from  ancient  undisturbed  loess  at 
Lahr,  a  smdll  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  nearly  opposite 
Strasbourg,  on  the  right  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  I  could  not 
at  the  time  avail  myself  of  this  information  without  delaying  far 
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■everftl  weeke  the  publication  of  my  fint  edition,  as  I  required  Hme 
to  ezumine  oritioally  into  the  evidence.  Having  now  read  the 
original  memoirs  of  M.  Boa6,  and  corresponded  with  him  on  the 
snbjeot,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  opinion  that  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrived  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts.  In 
replying  to  some  of  my  queries,  he  has  had  the  kindness  to  refer  to 
the  field-notes  which  he  made  on  the  cpot,  first  in  1823,  and  again 
in  1829,  when  he  revisited  Lahr. 

The  small  town  last  mentioned  is  four  miles  distant  from  the 
Rhine,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  great 
river.  It  is  situated  near  the  point  where  the  tributary  valley 
drained  by  the  small  stream  called  the  Schutter,  flowing  from  the 
Black  Forest,  joins  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Rhine.  In  this 
part  of  that  plain  the  loess  is  at  least  two  hundred  feet  thick,  and 
small  hills  and  valleys  have  been  excavated  in  it.  A  portion  of  the 
formation  passes  up  from  the  principal  into  the  tributary  valley,  the 
sides  of  which  it  skirts,  rising  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet  or  more 
above  the  Schutter.  It  has  been  denuded  at  Lahr,  so  as  to  form  a 
succession  of  terraces  on  the  right  bank  of  the  small  stream.  On 
examining  the  lowest  of  these  terraces,  M.  Bou^  saw,  in  the  face  of 
a  perpendicular  cliff  of  loess,  about  five  feet  high,  a  large  bone  pro- 
jecting, which  proved  afterwards  to  be  a  human  femur.  On  digging 
into  the  cliff  the  bones  of  nearly  half  a  skeleton  were  obtained, 
consisting  of  the  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  ribs,  vertebree,  metatarsals,  and 
others ;  but  no  skull.  They  lay  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  but 
not  as  if  they  were  part  of  a  corpse  which  had  been  buried  there. 

The  enveloping  loess  was  solid,  not  like  loess^mud  washed  down 
by  rain  and  then  reconsolidated.  The  beds  immediately  below  the 
bones  contained  some  pebbles,  and  still  lower  down  was  gravel  with 
rounded  stones  of  Bunter  sandstone  and  gneiss  from  the  Black 
Forest.  In  the  inferior  beds  of  loess,  on  a  level  with  the  bones,  shells 
of  the  genera  Lymnea,  Pupa,  Physa,  Clausilia,  Helix,  and  more  rarely 
CyclosUmay  occurred.  But  as  to  the  Lymnea,  mentioned  by  M.  Bou6 
in  his  paper,  he  thinks  it  may  possibly  have  been  the  prevailing 
Succinea  ohloiiga  of  the  loess. 

M.  Bou6  conceives  that,  before  the  loess  was  denuded  in  this  valley 
by  the  Schutter,  a  thickness  of  at  least  eighty  feet  of  it  must  have 
been  superimposed  on  the  human  bones.  He  considers  the  loamy 
deposit  at  Lahr  to  be  continuous  with  the  loess  of  the  Rhine,  and 
to  have  come  from  the  same  source,  and  not  to  belong  properiy  to 
the  alluvium  of  the  Schutter.  He  ascribes  great  antiquity  to  the 
bones  partly  because  of  their  position  so  low  down  in  the  loess,  and 
partly  because  in  loess  of  the  same  age  in  the  vicinity  the  remaixiB 
of  extinct  mammalia  had  been  detected. 
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When  M.  Bou4,  accompanied  by  M.  Cordier,  first  showed  the  bones 
in  Paris  to  Cuvier,  that  naturalist  at  onoe  pronounced  them  to  be 
human,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the  two  geologists,  declared  his  belief 
that  they  came  from  a  burial-ground.  The  same  notion  was  after- 
wards adopted  by  M.  Alexandre  Brongniart,  who  supposed  them 
to  have  been  interred  in  modem  river-mud  of  the  Sohutter.*  Even 
after  M.  BouS  had  revisited  the  locality  in  1829,  and  confirmed 
his  first  observations,  the  judgment  of  so  experienced  a  geologist 
went  for  nothing  against  the  preconceived  ideas  then  generally 
entertained  as  to  the  geological  date  of  Man's  origin.t 

The  precious  collection  of  Lahr  bones,  filling  a  box,  was  left  by  M. 
Bou6  in  M.  Cuvier's  care,  and,  having  been  neglected,  is  now  lost. 
As  to  their  age,  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they  were  more 
ancient  than  those  found  by  Schmerling  in  the  Li^ge  caverns,  or 
than  the  flint  implements  of  the  gravel  of  St.  Acheul.  But,  if  the 
views  which  I  have  set  forth  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  are  sound, 
some  extensive  continental  movements  of  elevation  and  depression, 
which  happened  immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  great  Alpine 
glaciers,  were  of  date  posterior  to  the  imbedding  of  these  bones  in 
the  ancient  mud  of  the  Rhine. 


(p.  485.) 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  BRAIK  IN  MAN  ANI>  THE  APESk 

In  the  first  edition  I  stated  that  the  onfy  illustration  given  by 
Professor  Owen  in  his  "Reade  Lecture"  was  a  reproduction  of 
Vrolik's  defective  figure.  This  I  find  was  an  error,  as  it  is  only  in 
his  third  paper  in  the  "  Annals  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  vii.  1861, 
that  the  Dutch  figure  of  the  Chimpanzee's  brain  occurs  alone.  In 
the  "  Reade  Lecture/'  the  brain  of  the  marmoset  is  given,  as  in  the 
original  memoir  on  the  classification  of  the  mammalia  in  the  Lin- 
nsoan  Society's  Proceedings  for  1857. 

But  I  may  remark  that  the  brain  of  the  Midas  rufmanus  could  not 
serve  as  a  corrective  of  the  erroneous  impression  which  Vrolik's 
figure  (unaccompanied  by  any  warning  as  to  the  displacement  of 
the  parts)  was  sure  to  make,  because  in  his  description  of  the  brain 

*Annales  dei   Soienoef  Natnrelles,  A.  Boa6  Brlftuterangen  liber  die  Ton 

1839,  ToL  zriii.  Berne  Bibliogr.  p.  150.  mir   im    Loess    des    Bheinthales    in 

t  Aksdemie  der  Wissonsohaflen  Sits-  Jahre  1823  aufgefoodenen  Mensohen- 

nngflberiohte,  Band  8,  p.  89, 1862.    Br.  knoohen. 
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ot  that  marmoset^  Professor  Owen  has  said  "  that  in  it  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  extend,  as  in  most  of  the  quadrumana,  over  the  greater 
part  (not  the  whole)  of  the  cerebellum  (see  reference  above  in  note  at 
p.  485).  Objection  having  been  made  to  my  use  of  the  term  "  dis- 
torted," as  applied  to  Vrolik's  plate,  Mr.  Flower  has  remarked  that 
to  say  that  the  brain  in  question  is  not  distorted,  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  fact  that  one  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  actually  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  other,  whereas  we  know  that  in 
their  natural  state  their  length  was  precisely  the  same.* 

Professor  Owen  has  also  objected  to  the  selection  which  I  have 
made  in  the  text,  p.  483,  of  Gratiolet's  figure  of  the  brain  of  the 
Bush-woman  called  the  Hottentot  Venus,  as  being  that  of  an  abnor- 
mal brain,  he  imagining  that  she  was  an  idiot.f  I  i  was  chosen  of 
course  by  Gratiolet  to  exemplify  a  low  type  of  humanity,  but  not 
of  an  individual  without  the  average  intelligence  of  her  race.  Pro- 
fessor RoUeston  has  reminded  us  that  Cuvier,  in  his  history  of  that 
person,  says,^  "  She  was  gay,  her  memory  good,  for  she  recognized 
after  several  weeks  a  person  whom  she  had  seen  only  once.  She 
spoke  Dutch,  which  she  had  learnt  at  the  Cape,  tolerably  well; 
knew  a  little  English,  and  was  beginning  to  speak  a  few  words  of 
French."  Gratiolet  also  observed  of  her,  "  Loin  d'etre  idiote,  ello 
n'Stait  point  imbecile."} 

*  AthenaBum,  Maroh  *l,  1863,  p.  332.       pp.  263-4. 

t  Ibid.,  Feb.  21, 1863,  p.  263.  {  Rolleston,    Athenssam,    Feb.    28, 

X  M^moires  da  Museum,  torn.  ii.  1817,     1863>  p.  297. 
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